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In the early part of 1828, an Association wa» 
formed in the United Parishes of St» Giles in 
the Fields and St. George Bloomsbury, for the 
laadable purpose of investigating and cor- 
recting the abuses which had too long pre^ 
vailed under the government of a Select Ves- 
trj, possessing no claims to power but what 
were founded on assumption and usurpation. 

" Friends of Elective Vestries, and Publicity 
of Accounts,** the object of this Association 
was to carry these principles into practical 
effect ; and it has been already seen, that its 
views have been eminently successful, with the 
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best prospect eventuallj of their complete 
consummation. 

At a member of the Committee, I sought 
for information connected with the cause we 
espoused, when it soon appeared evident how 
much the absence of local knowledge contri- 
buted to perpetuate the evils ^e were opposed 
to^ and I gradually contemplated the writing 
the Work now offered to the Public. 

Mr. Parton, the late clerk of the Vestry of 
these parishes, collected materials for a work 
of this description, which was published in an 
imperfect state after his decease, under the 
title of '< Some Account of the Hospital and 
Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, Middlesex."' 

The general utility of this quarto volume is, 
however, more than questionable : a great por- 
tion of it involves uninteresting details of the 
Hospital grants and charters ; and the price 
prefixed being five guineas, placed it beyond 
the reach of most readers ; indeed, it is a fact. 



that Very tew among the parishioners are award 
that such a publication is before them. 

Mr. Parton had exclusive advantages to aid 
him in snch a work, having the custody of the 
parish records, to which he alone had free 
access — a privilege of the' highest importancet 
and Without which any history applicable to 
the district we are treating of must necessarily 
prove essentially defective. 

Occupying a station both lucrative and in- 
fluential, Mr. Parton too frequently forgot the 
imparl ial province of the historian in his zeal 
for advocating the cause of the assumed Vestry 
under whom he held his appointment. It has 
been my care to evince a contrary conduct, by 
combining principle with the candour of truth, 
without which history has no claims to philo- 
sophy, teaching by example. Whilst, there- 
£>re, it was necessary to avail myself of his 
researches, it has not been with a slavish ad-^ 
herence to his sentiments and opinions, by 
which ^* the worse is often made to appear the 
better reason;'' but I have combated them 
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vrfaerever ihej have appeared to be founded hi 
sophistry and error. 

Since the completion of mj manuscript 
cop j» the decision of a British Jurj has esta* 
blished the longJost rights of the parishioners 
of St. Giles, hj the overthrow of a pretended 
Select Vestry, whose authority had been exer-* 
eised uncontrouled, with some deductions^ 
during more than two hundred years. 

This glorious triumph was achieved on the 
23rd of July, 1829, a day ever to be recorded 
in the annals of these parishes : and, I had 
thought it essential to give a full report of the 
Trial from the best sources in my power, to 
perpetuate so memorable an event. It is, how- 
eVjer, in the nature of power to be tenacious 
and an effort is now in progress to reverse the 
verdict by a new trial, it would therefore be 
premature until a future period to enter on 
that subject, when the whole proceedings 
may be completely embodied. 

. With ri^gard to. the sul])jects introduced in 
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tbis Tolume, thej are too numerous to parti, 
cularize here. Among them will be found, 
details on the antiquity of the Village and 
Hospital of St. Giles — the first institution of 
its Parish — progress, in building — ^political 
occurrences — extension of its pbpulation-*- 
dirision into two parishes in consequence — 
history of Bloonisbury — ^its amazing increase 
accurately delineated — public institutions- 
places of worship of the joint parishes — the 
yestries— parochial acts — ^biographical sketch- 
es, &c.. &c. 

Finally, no exertion has been spared to ren- 
der the Work both instructive and entertain- 
ing; and, abore all, to make it a faithful re- 
cord of a parochial goTemment, where abuses 
and malversations are notorious, and thereby 
guarding the parishioners in future from simi- 
lar evils. If I have succeeded in these objects, 
even in a remote degree, my end is answered— 
they are more invaluable in my estimation 
than the hope of profit, or the gratification of 

vanity. 

R. D. 

December 15th, 1829. 



ERRATA. , 

IMh pa«e VKh line for " seven yean*' read " two yeMs." 

/dr " twenty-aeren" rearf " twenty4lTe." 

for " wa»'* rcaJ " i*." 

/or " cntilage" read " curtilage." 

for " a oonaecration" read " aa conaecration." 

/(W " ear" read " year." 

for «* Oxfiwd" rffld " Orford.*' 

for '* 38" rearf " 98." 

for "George III'ii. reign" read " George IV., &c." 

for " iaonly, &c." rmd " are only." 

for " D*. W. Rolnnaon" read " T. D., Ac" . 

/or " ie»5" read " 16M." 

/or " je»,7T6" read " £M4.rro" 

. for "Bth February, 18U" read " 8th Felmiary, 18ie." 

Note in last line to Lady-day, 18t0, the eunia denote the gtow ie«tal> the two 
laat fiTlirr^* the aaaeaoed ditto. 
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ST. GILES IN THE FIELDS, 
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ST. GEORGE BLOOMSBURY. 



Chapter I. 

Tfit Manor of St. Giles and Boundaries A- 
scribed — Its Hospital for Lepers and their 
Disease defined-^Name derived from a Gre^ 
cian Saint — Charters and Grants of Hospital, 
dissensions of its Inmates, final Dissolution — 
Cruel Ejpecution of Lord Cobham at St. Gileses 
Gallows, ^c. S^c. 

The Manoirs of St. Giles and Bloomsbury 
were anciently divided by a great fosse or 
ditch^ called Blemund's Ditch, and were 
bounded on the south-east, by the Manor of Hol« 
bom, or Obum ; on the north-east, by the Manor 
of Portpole ; and on the south, by the Liberty of 
the Dutchy of Lancaster; on the south-west, 
by the Manor of St. James, Westminster ; on 
the north-west, by the Manor of Mary-le-bone ; 



and on the north, by the Manor or Prebend of 
TotteuM- 

In the celebrated register of estates contained 
in Doomsday Book, made by order of William 
the^ Conqueror, anno 1070, no mention is made 
of this district, except indeed a reference to a 
vineyard in Holborn, as belonging to the Crown. 
This .was probably the site where stood, a 
few years since, the Vine Tavern, a little to the 
east of Kingsgate Street.* 

These Manors of St. Giles and Bloomsbury, 

under a different designation, were vested in 

the Crown, probably previously, but certainly 

.immediately subsequent to, the conquest; as 



* Doomsday Book, it shoold be observed, minately details 

. the particulars of oor towns and cities, whilst it is wholly 
silent in regard to London, it only mentioning the above vine- 
yard and ten acres of land, nigh Bishopsgate, belonging to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Mr. Ellis, in hitf Mo- 
dem London, p. 15, ssys, " no mutilation of the manuscript 
has taken place, since the account of Middlesex is entire, and 

. exactly coincident with the abridged copy of the survey^, 
taken at the time, and now lodged in the office of the King's 

' Remembrancer in tho Exchequer/' Mr. Brayiey argues, that 
a <' distinct and independent survey of the City .itself might 
have been made at the time of the general survey, although 

' tiow lost or destroyed, if not yet remaining among the yet 
unexplored archives of the Crown/' 

There can be no question that many important documeD^ 
remain concealed among the ancient records : some have been 
occasionally discovered by accident, and otherwise. A short 
time slncei the Charter of the Artillery Company waii fowtd 
by acddent in the Rolls Chapel, after being lost 200 years. 



may biB dedaced from the grant of eight acres* 
of land, by Queen Matilda to found the hospital, 
which was expressly stated to have been a 
portion of the royal domains. 

, According to Pennant> the neighbourhood of 
liOndon, and especially towards the north, con- 
sisted in the time of the Romans of immense 
forests, and even as late as Henry II. these 
extended down to the Thames, and were filled 
with various species of beasts of chace. ThQ 
City was defended by fosses on every side 
except to the south, which was guarded by th^ 
Thames^ and it is most probable that the great 
fosse, or ditch, which separated the Manors 
under our notice, was part of the continuation 
of such a line of defence, running nearly pa- 
rallel with the north side of Holbom, and in 
an easterly direction connecting itself with the 
creek which ran along Fleet Ditch. " The 
Britons," he says, ** sought fw security in 
places surrounded with woods or morasses ; 
and added to their natural strength by forming 
-ramparts ^uid sinking fosses : but they preferred 
spots fortified by nature; and made artificial 
works only where nature shewed herself de- 



* First styled'' SancU Egidij in Campis'' in Henry Yllf/s 
grant to Lord Lisle, fn the exchange previously made with 
Radcliffe, it was otUed ^' Villa Sei Efidij.'' 



ficieiit. Within such precints they formed tlieir 

towns.'*— iPewwa«*V London, 4th edit. p. 3. 

• "^ 

A great proportion of the soil to the north-west 
of London is described to have been very 
marshy, wet, and unhealthy, of which charac- 
ter these Manors partook at an early period, 
till draining and cultivation had rendered them 
otherwise ; much of this was effected by the 
formation of ditches in different directions at 
ah early period. 

About the time of the Norman conquest, the 
loathsome disease of leprosy was very pre- 
valent, which has been oddly ascribed to the 
eating of sea*fish. Orivalle, Bishop of London, 
among many of the higher classes, was greatly 
afflicted with it anno 1075, and never could 
be cured, although it is said he underwent a 
peculiar operation. 

In the present day this disease is but little 
understood, and medical men seem scarcely 
able to comprehend its symptons with accu- 
racy. We may notice some of the opinions on 
this subject. 

" Leprosy, or Lepra," says Dr. Willich, "is 
a cutaneous disorder, in which the skin is rough, 
with white eschars resembling bran, though 
they are sometimes beneath the surface, and 
accompanied with an intense itdiing." 



Among the Jews it existed to a formidable 
degree^ and the Levitical laws were very strict 
in separating the diseased from the tabernacle, 
and from the eating of the holy^ings. See 
xxii and xxiii of Leviticus. Some have imagined 
it to have been the itch, contracted by this 
people, partly from their filthiness, and partly 
from drinking water of a bad and bituminous 
quality, which greatly augmented the disease. 

Calmet and other commentators have dif- 
fered greatly on this subject, but the exact 
nature of the malady has been much questioned ; 
there is, however, little doubt but its inveteracy 
was engendered by undeanliness — dirty linen — 
and want of baths during their wanderings in 
the desarts. 

Voltaire assures ns, that there are about 
thirty diseases of the skin from the sinq^k itch 
to the direful cancer^ and many of them are of 
a formidable nature. 

" That species of the leprosy, which is called 
elephantiasis, came not into Italy before the 
time o^ Pompey the Great : it commonly began 
in the face, or at the nostril^ no bigger at first 
than a small pea ; it spreads itself all over the 
body, which it deforms with divers spots, un- 
equal skin, and a rough scab : at last it turns 
black, and wastes the flesh unto the very bones, 
making the fingers and toes in the meantime 
swell. The disease is peculiar to Egypt, and 



if it foils upon the kiDg, is fotal to the peoiple, 
for baths of human blood are the usual and 
frequent remedies that are prepared for it"-^ 
Ske a. curious passage in Wankjfs History of Man. 

This disorder, modern medical men say, was 
' an inveterate stage of the scurvy. Its effects 
render the limbs swollen and tuberous, the skin 
bloated, rough and wrinkled, the callous parts 
of the feet and other members ulcerated and 
vancated. A cleanlier system, and different 
modes of living, have almost extinguished this 
malady. 

Hospitals were founded and endowed in 
many parts of the kingdom for persons thus 
afflicted, and among these institutions^ St. 
James's was founded, before the conquest, as 
a hospital for fourteen maidens that were 
leprous. Henry VHI. first procured it for 
a palace, and it was greatly added to by 
Charles I. 

Among the earliest of these was the cele- 
brated Hospital of St. Giles, which was found- 
ed in 1117 by Matilda, (or, as she is called by 
some historians, Maud), daughter of Malcolm, 
Eling of Scotland, Queen of Henry I. It was 
built for the reception of forty lepers, one 
clerk, and one messenger, besides matrons, 
the master, and others on the establishment. 



Had she gave sixty shillings a year to each 
leper.* 

The site of the hospital was the site of the 
original parochial church, as is evident from thQ 
words of King Henry II/s charter, which ex-^ 
piessly states it to have been founded ** ubi 
Johannes bonac memoria^fuitcapellanus/' which 
is '^ upon the spot where John of good memory 
was chaplain/^ The ground given by the 
crown (together with the Manor of St. Giles)^ 
was e^ght acres, upon which^ says Leland, 
Queen Matilda caused to be built *' a house 
ot principal mansion with an oratory (chapel) 
and ofl^ces." That these buildings, at first few 
ami small, wer<e afterwards inqreased and cuf 
larged as well as the hpspital boundaries, when 
charity added to Its revenues, there ^eems np 
4j0ubt,. but at U^s distance of timer we can 
only conjectui^. In the licence to Wymon4 
Carew, which we shall advert to hereafter, 
there is mention made of a close, or enclosure, 

* Maiiland and other antiquarians bave been mnch pmzled 
to aecoant how they were maintained with so toanty a aom, 
after allowing for the difference of the valae of money at that 
and the present period. It is well known, however, that lazar 
houses when first bniit were allowed to augment their means 
by sending every market*day to the markets a clapdish^ to 
beg corn. Other means were also resorted to to increase their 
income. Matilda founded another hospital for poor maimed 
persons at Cripplegate; the Priory of the Holy Trinity with- 
in AldgaljB ; and the Ghnrch an^ Hospital of St. Catherine, 
below the.Tower^ (now removed to Regent's Park.) 
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Ijring within the precints of the hospital, and 
one before the grtat gate, is stated at sixteen 
acres, late in the occupation of Thomas Magnus, 
clerk, and another, same tenant, called Nevr«* 
land, twenty acres. 

Another called Le Lane, late in the occupa- 
tion of George Sutton, gentleman. It has 
been inferred from hence, that the hospital 
buildings were much of the same character at 
the foundation and dissolution. 

But among all the establishments of this 
kind, the most celebrated in magnitude and 
consequence was that of Burton St. Lazar in 
Leicestershire, which was built in 1 135 (eighteen 
years after that of St. Giles) during the reign 
of King Stephen. This hospital was erected 
by general contribution, and Roger de Mowbray 
was a munificent benefactor to it ; and we have 
records to show how intimately it was con- 
nected with that of St. Giles. 

The latter hospital comprised, with its gar- 
den, a considerable extent, and was situate 
near to the present church, a little to the west^ 
and, according to Maitland, where Lloyd's 
Court now stands, and its gardens between 
High Street and Hog Lane (now Crown Street) 
and the Pound which stood nearly oppopte to 
and west of where Meux's Brewhouse now 
stands. It was surrounded by a wall nearly 
of a triangular form, being a boundary to the 



hospital and its precii)[ts, running in a line with 
Crown Street, to somewhere near the Cock 
and Pye Fields (now Seven Dials) thence in a 
line with Monmouth Street, and thence east 
and west up High Street, joining at the north 
end of Crown Street where St. Giles' Pond 
stood subsequently. 

The hospital was dedicated to a Grecian 
Saint, bearing the name of '' St. Giles of the 
Lepers" : it had a chapel attached to it, a house 
for its master and other officers, and continued 
under flourishing circumstances, with some 
variations, owing partly to the quarrels of its 
loathsome inmates, till its dissolution under 
the rapacious reign of Henry VIII. 

In the Hospital Chapel (or Church as it 
was afterwards called) a great taper was su- 
perstitiously burnt before its patron Saint 
Giles, which stood on a high altar at its east 
end. 

It would seem that this disease increased 
in virulence: the council of Lateran having 
decreed in 1 179, that persons so afflicted should 
have churches, church-yards, and ministers of 
their own, and kept distinct from society. 

On the removal of the gallows from the elms 
in Syithfield in the first year of Henry V. 
1413, it was set up at the north oorner of St. 
Giles's Hospital Wall, between the termination 
of High Street and Crown Street, opposite 
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where the Pound stood, at which place it con- 
tinued till it was transferred to Tyburn. 

A remarkable custom is on record connected 
with the execution of criminals at St. Giles. 
A bowl of ale was provided by the hospital^ 
which was given to the culprit at its great gate, 
as his last refreshment in this life, he being 
allowed to stay there for that purpose. This 
ale was given probably where the Resurrection 
Gate now stands, that being supposed to be the 
point of entrance to the hospital. The name 
of '* St. Giles's bowl" is derived from this cus- 
tom, and Pennant says, that a similar one pre- 
vailed at York, which gave rise to the saying, 
" that the sadler of Bawtry was hanged for 
leaving his liquor/' Had he stopped as crimi- 
nals usually did, his reprieve, which was actu* 
ally on the road, would have saved him. 

It may not prove uninteresting to remark 
here, that Pennant and others have been incor- 
rect in their account of St. Giles's gallows. 
Their authority seems to be founded on the 
fact of Lord Cobham having been hanged and 
barbarously treated here during the reign of 
Henry V. anno 1418, seven years after the 
lemoval of the gallows from the elms. Smith- 
field. Now it is upon record, that Judge 
Tressilian* and Sir Nicholas Brember were 

« The foUowiag'aooouDt of that transactioii i0 taken from the 
^tate Triala, which I copy, to show thf uficiyilized taste of 
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eatecuted at Tyburn as early as 1388, being 
twenty-seven years prior to the transfer from 
the elms to St. Giles ! 

In regard to Tyburn, I have taken some trou- 
ble to ascertain when it first became a place of 
execution, but have not been able to trace it 
earlier than the period when these eminent 
individuals suffered there, and I doubt whether 
any authentic record of a prior date can be 
adduced on this point. 

Fuller, in his Church History, speaking of 
Lord Cobham's execution, says '* at last he 
was drawn on a hurdle to the gallows, his 
death, as his crime, being double, he was 

that period. ** Iininedifttely Tresillian is taken from the Tower, 
and placed' oo a hardle and drawn throogh the streeta of the 
city, with a wonderfol coocoorse of people following him. At 
every forlong*a end he was aoffered to stop that he might rest 
himseK and to see if he would confess or acknowledge any 
thiiig, bnt what be said to the friar his coofeasor is not known. 
VHien he came to the place of execution, he would not climb 
the ladder until such time as being soundly beaten with bats 
and staves, he was forced to go up ; and when he was up he 
said ' aaJong as I do wear any thing upon me I shall not die'; 
whereupon the executioner stripped him, and found certain 
images painted like to the signs of the heavens and t/te head 
of a devil painted, and the names of nwny of the devils 
written on parehoMnt ; these being taken away, be was bai^d 
' up naked, and after he had hanged some time, that the spec- 
tators should' be sure he was dead, they cut his throat, and 
becanse the night approached they let him hang till the next 
morning, and then his wife, having a licence of the king, took 
' down his body and carried it to the Grey Friars, where it was 
boricd/' 
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hanged and burned for a traitor and heretick/' 
** Hence'* he adds ** some have deduced the 
etymology .of Tyburn, from ty aijd bum, the 
necks of offending persons being tyed there- 
unto, whose legs and lower parts were con- 
sumed in the flame." If this definition has 
any foundation, the question is set at rest at 
once. Be this as it may, it is pleasing to reflect 
on the total abolition of the disgraceful spec- 
tacle of criminals being dragged .publicly 
through the streets of the metropolis to receive 
the punishment of death. Even the site where 
Tyburn tree (as it was called) stood for ages, 
would be found at the present period with 
much difficulty, although it wfm only forty-six 
years since the last criminal, Ryland, was exe- 
cuted here for forgery (1783.) As a matter of 
historical curiosity, I learn, that it is identified 
^ith a house occupied by a Mr. Penning, being 
No. 49, Connaught Square, which is built on 
the spot where the gallows stood, and in the 
lease granted by the late Bishop of London, 
this is particularly mentioned. In the year 
1784, the mode now adopted was first intro- 
duced, called the New Drop, by which much of 
the horror of these executions has been obviated. 
The first notice of this is however a most 
melancholy specimen of the prevalence of 
crime, no less than fifteen being executed on 
that occasion, June 23rd, 1784, and on the 



^^^ 
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fonowing year, from February to December 1st, 
no fewer than the unprecedented number of 
ninety-six individuals suffered at Newgate by 
this novel process ! 

In reference to the hospital. King Ilenry 11. 
for the health of the souls of his grandfather, 
Henry I. and his grandmother. Queen Matilda, 
and for his own health, and the health of his 
ancestors and successors, confirmed to the said 
lepers the place where the said hospital was 
built, with the donation of sixty shillings yearly 
receivable, which Queen Matilda had given 
them, and granted them sixty shillings more, 
to be paid also yearly at the feast t)f St. 
Michael the Archangel, out of the Exchequer, 
to buy them clothes, and thirty shillings more 
out of his rents in Surry, in perpetual alms, .to 
buy them lights, and then confirmed all the 
other gifts and benefactions which had been 
by others granted and bestowed upon them, 
among which he confirmed to them the church 
at Feltham.* 

Nothing important enough to narrate occurred 
during the reigns of Richard I. and King John, 
embracing a period of twenty-seven years, 
namely, from 1180 to 1216, being 109 years 

* This village is situate near Hoanslow, twelve miles 
south-west from London ; the church thus confirmed inter alia 
to the hospital was a gift of Hawysia, Countess of Rumaze. 
We shall have to advert to it again. 
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subsequent to the foundiug this hospital^ but ia 
regard to Henry IL his charters^are still extant, 

Henry III. s reign commenced in 1216, and 
continued till 1272, being of the extroardinary 
length of fifty-six years ; but, in regard to this 
hospital, was a barren period of events, except 
that a bull issued by Pope Alexander IV, con*> 
firmed its privileges, and he also took it under 
his holy protection, whence its donations in* 
creased. 

Edward I. granted it two charters in 1300 
and 1303, and, from the tenor of the latter, it 
appears to have t>een in the wane, which is 
attributed to the dissensions of the inmates^ 

In Edward the II/s reign another charter was 
granted in 1315, and there were more grants of 
estates to it in this than in any other reign. 
It' then possessed most of the district of the 
parish as now formed, exclusive of a great por- 
tion of many other parishes in London, which 
thus became endowments to it. It appears, 
however, that in proportion as it grew rich, 
it increased in irregularities, and quarrels pre- 
vailed amongst its inmates. 

By this King's charter, bearing date the 
second year of his reign, anno 1309, he granted 
to the hospital permission to stop up a certain 
Svay in the village of Feltham, which extended 
jFroni the said village by the muldle court of the 
said master and brethren unto the spring in the 
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same village for ever» with a certain other way 
leading thereto also. Parton supposes, that 
the middle court mentioned, formed part of 
some building of magnitude on the hospital 
estates here, which was kept b» a lazar-house, 
or place of retirement, *folr the master or such 
of the members who were convalescent : the 
manor or advowson of the church being vested 
in the hospital. 

Edward III/s reign produced a new era in 
its history, he making it a cell to Burton St. 
Lazar by a charter, dated at Westminster, 4th 
April, 1354, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. By this instrument he invested the 
master and brethren of that hospital with the 
custody of that of St. Giles, in consideration 
of the remission of four marks and the arrear- 
ages thereof, which was to be paid them yearly 
.out of his Exchequer. 

Of the dissensions of this period we may 
gather something from the five charters issued 
by this monarch, and especially from the last, 
which was directed to his beloved and faithful 
Walter de Gloucester, Roger de Mathcote, and 
John de Foxelyere. It recites, that a complaint 
had been made to the King *' by brother John 
Cryspin, Keeper of the Hospital of St. Giles 
without London, that of late certain evil doers 
and disturbers of our peace, opposing them- 
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selves against our subjects, and the exemptions 
of the said hospital, forcibly seized possession 
of the same hospital and the gates thereof, and 
the same held byo force and arms, against 
Robert, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, coming 
there to perform his official duty of visiting the 
$aid hospital, was thereby prevented and shut 
out, to the prejudice of us and the said hospital, 
and certain papal letters, writings, charters, 
and other monuments, as well of privileges as 
other rights and possessions of the said hospital, 
or touching or concerning the same, were taken 
and carried away, and other outrages repeatedly 
committed, as well in contempt of us, as to the 
damage of the said keeper, and agamst our 
peace, &c. ; and because we may not permit 
contempts and offences of this kind to be acted 
with impunity, we have as signed you our jus- 
tices to inquire thereof, on the oath of true and 
lawful men of the county of Middlesex, by 
whom the matter may be better made known, 
together with the names of such offenders, and 
the nature of their crimes, and such contempt 
and offences heard and determined according to 
the laws and customs of our kingdom, &c/' 

Such are the proofs of outrage of these le- 
prous brethren, foxinded no doubt on the barter 
this hospital had undergone to Burton St. 
Lazar, and from which we come at the fact of 
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their being subject to the visitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.* 

King Edward IIL also commanded the wards 
of the city to make proclamation for the remo- 
val of all lepers, and not to shelter those so 
diseased. This seems to have arisen from the 
plague raging in this kingdom to an alarqaing 
extent, after destructively depopulating half the 
inhabitants of Asia, Africa» and Europe, of 
which Hume gives us the following account. 
'' In the midst of the festivities of the court ol 
Edward III. on the institution of the Order of 
the Garter^ a sudden damp arose in consequence 
of a destructive pestilence invading France, as 
also the rest of Europe. It is computed to 
have swept away near a third of the inhabitants 
in every country which it attacked. It was 
probably more fatal in great cities than in the 
country, and according to Stowe, 50,000 souls 
are said to have perished in London alone. 

" This malady first discovered itself in the 
north of Asia, was spread over all that country, 
made its progress from one end of Europe to the 
other, and sensibly depopulated every state 



* Stawe Hoticea the refractory spirit of these periods, aod 
narrates the opposition to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Boni&ce, on his visitation of St. Bartholomew's Priory, 
Smithfield, when he was compelled to enforce his authority 
against the canons by blows. These Lepera ptohably acted in 
a similar manner/ by which the hospital books and records 

were destroyed. 

c 
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through which it passed. So grievous a cala- 
mity, more than the pacific disposition of the 
princes, served to maintain and prolong the truce 
betwemi France and England." — Hume's Eng'- 
land, Cadeifs edition^ vol. 2, p. 448. 

Stowe's Survey ,1 p. 478, states, that ** Ther6K 
vrer^ buried 50,000 bodie's in one church- 
yard, which Sir Walter Manning had bought 
for the u^e of the poor." The same author says, 
** There died above 50,000 persons of the plague 
in Norwich,, which is quite incredible." — Ibid. 

After the sale of the hospital to that of Burton 
St. Lasar,^ it gradually sunk in importance so 

* This hospital must bave been a most splendid establish- 
ment, judgring by a paragraph which appeared in ** The Dis- 
patch'' of 3dUi June, 1638, as follows:— 

" Thursday, 36th June, 1828, the Manor and Estate of 
Burton St. Lazar, and formerly a hospital which was anciently 
called Burton St. Lazar, and situate in Leicestersbire, was 
sold at the Mart. It was founded in the reign of King Ste« 
phen for poor leprous brethren. The estate is principally 
meadow and pasture, and is celebrated for the cheeses made 
there, and which are carried to Stilton for sale. The property 
contains 1100 acrefr— « manor, with the freehold tithes of the 
whole estate. The manor abounds with game, and the prin- 
cipal fox cover for the Leicestershire hont^ which is part of 
the property, is held by Col. Lowther. 362 acres of the es* 
tate is freehold, and the remainder is held under the Bishop 
of Ely during three lives, aged 27, 64, and 63, renewable 
according to the custom of church of England leases." 

The estate was sold in one lot at ^0,000, timber to be 
Mcen at a Taluaiton. This magnificent endowment for loath- 
some lepers flourished 412 years, when, like other monastic 
institutions, it was supf ressed by the rapacious avarice of 
Henry the Eighth. 
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that it was entirely under the controul of that 
foundation previous to its dissolution, and its 
final fall wat co^inpleted by the exchange of its 
best estates by Henry VIII. in 1537, 191 years 
after the above sale. 

In the exchange made by that monarch, the 
interests of the hospital were completely sa- 
crifi<ied. By deed dated anno 1537, Thomas 
Ratcliife, then master of Burton and warden of 
St. Giles, with the consent of tbe brethren, 
granted at the instietnce of the king, the greater 
part of the hospital, land, &c. in St. Giles's, 
with the manors of Feltham and Heston, and 
other premises, to the crown, in consideration of 
receiving the manor of Burton St. Lazar, Sic. 
in Leicestershire, late the property of the monas* 
try of St. Mary de Valdy^ in the county of 
Lincoln, and which only, two years after 
came into his hands in consequence of the dis- 
solution. The estates of St. Giles's hospital, 
so exchanged, may be here noticed to shew the 
extent of its endowments at this period. 

1. The manors of Feltham and Hejston, in 
Middlesex. 

2. Two acres of land in the fields of St. Mar- 
tin, Westminster. 

3. Twenty-five ditto, lying in the village of 
St. Giles. 

4. Five acres ditto, lying in ColmanVhedge 

field, and five ditto in a close near it. 

c 2 
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^' 5. One close called Conduit Close, containing 
about five acres. 

6. One ditto, called Meersheland, one mes- 
suage called the Whyte Hart, and eighteen 
acres of pasture to the same messuage belonging. 

7. One messuage, called the Rose, and one 
pasture belonging thereto ; and 

8. One ditto, called the Vynie, situate and be- 
ing in the said village of Saynt Gyles. 

. In St. Gyks's village forty-eight acres were 
thus transferred, exclusive of the marsh lands, 
and Rose closes, and the several messifages 
mentioned above^ There are omitted, — the 
Hospital and its site; the manor of St. Giles; 
the Pittaunce Croft; Le Lane; New Land; 
and some lesser places. 

The ten acres in and about Coleman's Hedge, 
w^ere in the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. 
The church of Feltham and its glebes, lands, 
tythes, and oblations, were reserved to the said 
master, and prot>ably the hospital estates at 
Edmonton, in the city of London, and the va- 
rious parishes in its suburbs, no mention being 
here made of them.* 



* According to Parton, the transfer of St« Gileg'n hospital 
to Burton St. Lazer, in 1364, operated moch to the detriment 
of the village, by its extinguishing the small landholden, as. 
may be verified by reference to the old deeds relative thereto 
still extant. The dissolution and the grant to Lord Lisle 
effected a further change both in popolation and extent. 
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The history of the hospital of St. Giles^ from 
the dissolution of Burton St. Lazar, with its^ 
dependant cell of St. Giles's hospital, anno 
1539 to 1547, when the site of the hospital 
and its appendages were thus parcelled out to 
various possessors, is short. 

As it required no separate deed of surrender 
in resigning the hospital into the king's hands, 
it being included in that of Burton St. Lazar, 
some information is lost which it might have 
been gratifying to know, namely, as to the 
number of officers, &c. then on the foundation, 
who, (if not lepers) would have been required 
tp sign such deed. That the establishment 
was much reduced there is little doubt, from 
several circumstances before stated. 

Henry kept the hospital and its precincts six 
years in his own possession, as he retained for a 
length of time those of St. John of Jerusalem, 
St. Bartholemew, and others, apparently from 
their nearness to town, and in 1545, bestowed 
it on Lord Lisle, together with Burton St. La- 
zar, by the following grant. Rent to the crown 
£,4 : 6s. : 3d. 

''The king, to all whom it may concern, sends 
greeting. Be it kno wn, that we, in consideration 
of the good, true, faithful, and acceptable counsel 
and services to us, by our beloved counsellor 
John Dudley, knight of the most noble order of 
the garter^ Viscount LislCj and our great Admi- 
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ral of England, before time done and performed, 
of our special grace, and of our certain know- 
ledge and mere motion, have given and granted, 
and by these presents do give and grant, to 
the said John Diidley, Viscount Lisle, all the 
late dissolved hospital of Burton St. Lazar, 
otherwise called the hospital of Saint Lazarus 
of Burton, with ail its rights, members, and ap- 
purtenances, hi our county of Leicester, lately 
dissolved, and incur hands now being, and all 
that the late hospital of St. Giles in the Fields, 
without the bara of London, with all its rights, 
members, and appurtenances, in our said county 
of Middlesex, in like manner dissolved of late, 
and in our hands now being. And also all that 
our rectory and church of Feltham, with all its 
rights, members, and appurtenances, in our said 
county of Middlesex, to the late hospital of 
Burton aforesaid, belonging and appertaining, 
or being part or possession thereof, and the 
advowson, donation, free-disposition, and right 
of patronage of the vicarage of the parish of 
Feltham, in our said county of Middlesex, of 
the possessions of the late hospital of Burton 
ftfoiesaid, being, belonging, and appertaming, 
. ''And also all and singular their manarst 
messuages, rectories, churches, &c. (amongst 
others) in the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 
without the bars of London, and in Holboume, 
Feltham, and Edmonton, (Edlemeton,) in our 
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said county of Middlesex, and in the city of 
London, and elsewhere, and wheresoever, with- 
in our kingdom of England, to the said late 
hospital of Burton St. Lazarus, otherwise the hos- 
pital of Burton St. Lazar, and of the said late hos- 
pital of St. Giles in the Fields, without the bars 
of London, or either of the same Is^te hospitals 
of Burton aforesaid, in anywise belonging, or 
appertaining, or as parcel, or possession of the 
said late hospital of Burton aforesaid, and the 
said late hospital of St. Giles in the Fields, or 
either of the said late hospitals heretofore pos^ 
sessed, known, accepted, used, are reputed to 
belong." 

By this grant, all. the possessions of tiie hos- 
pital of St. Giles, (not expressly mentioned in 
the exchange with the king) were rested in 
Lord Lisle. They consisted t)f the hospital, its 
dte, and gardens, the church and manor of St< 
Gales, the Pittaunce Groft, Newland, Le Lane, 
and other lands in the pslrisfa of St. Giles. 
Aho of the church of Feltham, and lands at 
Edmonton, and of the several rent charges, and 
hereditaments in the city of London, and in the 
suburbs thereof, and in the fields of Westmin- 
ster, and at Charing, as described in the hospital 
possetdon. 

After this grant Lord Lisle fitted up the prin*- 
cipal part of the hosjpital for his own residence, 
leasing out other subordinate parts of thestruc- 
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ture, and portions of the adjoining grounds, 
gardens, &c. and at the end of two years he 
conveyed the whole of the premises to John 
Wymonde Carewe, Esq. by licence from the 
king, in the last year of his reign. 

** The king, to all whom it may concern, 
sends greeting. Know ye, that we, of our 
special grace, and in consideration of the sum 
of seven pounds and sixteen shillings, paid to 
us in our hanaper, do grant and give licence^ 
iEind by these presents, have granted and given 
licence, for us and our heirs, as much as in us 
lies, unto our beloved John Dudley, Knight of 
our Order of the Garter, Viscount Lisle; and our 
great Admiral of England, to grant and sell, 
dispose of, alienate or acknowledge by fine in 
our court, before our justices of our common 
bench, or in any manner whatsoever at his plea* 
sure, unto John Wymonde Carewe, Esq. all 
that his mansion, place, or capital house, late the 
house of the dissolved hospital of St. Giles in 
the Fields, in the county of Middlesex," &c. &c. 

This charity, founded by royal munificence, 
had subsisted under varied circumstances from 
1117 to 1647, forming a period of 430 years, 
when it finally fell a prey to the rapacity of a 
monarch, whose " catalogue of vices," as Hume 
remarks, ''would comprehend many of the 
worst qualities incident to human nature."" 
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The capital mansion or residence which Lord 
Lisle fitted up for his own accommodation, was 
situate where the soap manufactory of Messrs. 
Dix and Co. now is, in a parallel direction with 
the church, but more westward. It was after- 
wards occupied by the much celebrated Alice, 
Duchess of Dudley, who was buried therefrom 
in the reign of Charles IL anno 1669. aged 90. 
This house was afterwards the town residence 
of Lord Wharton ; and Strype notices it thus, 
" Lloyd's Court is divided from Denmark Street 
by Lord Wharton's house and gardens, whiqh 
fronts St. Giles's Church." The house ap- 
propriated to the master of the hospital, was 
situate where Dudley Court has been since 
built, and is mentioned as occupied by Dr. 
Borde, in the transfer from Lord Lisle to Sir 
Wymonde Carewe, which is said to have been 
afterwards the rectory house, being given by 
the Duchess for that purpose. It was known 
by the name of the White House, and since the 
Court has been substituted, the rents have been 
to this day collected by the rectors, it being 
their property for ever. 

There were various buildings connected with 
the hospital precincts,* and the wall which sur- 
rounded them, and its gardens and orchard, was 
not entirely demolished until the year 1639. 

* See Aggas's Plan of London. 
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The first historical fact of importance, in 
which the name of St. Giles's village is men- 
tioned, is the pretended conspiracy of the Lol- 
lards, and the cruel death of their supposed 
leader. Lord Gobham, in 1418, as before alluded 
to, and which, for its local interest, may well 
claim our attention at some .length^ before we 
proceed to other parts of our history. Lord 
Gobham was charged with the heresy of Wick- 
liffe,* whose followers were stigmatized with the 
name of Lollards, and he was much persecuted 
by the Primate Arundel, who, according to Bale, 
gave him, for his instruction, the following tests, 
and allowed him two days to consider of them. 

'*Tlie fiiyth and the determinaeion of holy church, toacbyng 
the biksfull Mcramenle of the avlter n thia : That after the 
pacrameotall wordea ben aayde by a preat in hya masse. The 
materiell bred that was before, ia turned into Chriates verray 
body, and the materiell wyne that was before, ia turned into 
Ghristes verray blode, and there leweth in the avlter, no materiell 
bred, ne materiell wyne, the wych wer there before the aeying 
the aaeratoentail wordea. Row lyve ye thia articttl ? Holy 
Churebe hath determyned that every christen man lyving here 
bodilie, in erthe onghte to schry ve to a prest ordeyned by the 
ehnrche, if he may come to hym : How fele ye this articul ^ 

« Thia celebrated reformer, among other tenets, held, ** That 
all the sina committed in the world aitf ineivitable and iiec«i»- 
sary, that God could not prevent the sin of the first man, 
nor pardon it without the satiifaction of Christ, all being 
mattara of neeea^ty ; that God approvte of out biscoming 
ainners; that he obligee ns to commit sin; and that man 
cannot act better, or otherwise, than he does act,*' &c. &c. , 
See Vaughan's Life of WwkW^ 
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Chriale ocdey^d SI. Petir th^ Apostoll to bene hy t viearie iii 
erthe> who* see ys the Church of Rome, ordeyniDg and gnunt- 
iog the same power that be gaf to Petir shuld succede to all 
Petir's successottrs, the wych we callyn now Po pea of Rome ; 
by whose power in chorchea, particular special ben ordeyned 
Prelates, Archbyshopps, Bysbopps, Curates aud other degrees, 
to whom ehriat^D foen ougbte to obey after the lawea of the 
charche : How fele ye this articul ? Holy churche hath deter- 
myned that it is ueedfull for a christen man to goo a pylgry- 
mach to holy places, and ther specially to worshyp holy 
reliques and y mages of seyntes^ apostells» niartirs, coDfeaaoaniy 
and all seyutes approoved be Churche of Rome. Tbia ia de- 
terminacion of holy church : How fele ye this articul ?** 

Such are some of the dogmas our ancestors 
were called apon to believe, under pain of being 
burnt to ashes ! 

'' Lord Cobham was brought before the Pri- 
mate. Bishops, and Doctors, September 25, 
1414, and repeatedly refused to profess his 
belief of the several articles contained in the 
above paper. The Archbishop then *' modestfy^ 
mildfy, and'sweetfyj' as he says himself, pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against him 
as an obstinate heretic, and delivered him orer 
to the secular arm, the meaning of which was 
well known. He found means to escape from 
the Tower the night previous to his intended 
execution, and escaped into Wales, were he 
remained concealed four years. Soon after his 
escape, a report was industriously circukited 
by the clergy, that he was at the bea4 of 2(^000 
Lollards in St. Gyles Fields^" which appears to 
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have had no foundation whatever, although 
Hume seems to give credit to it. 

Fuller, in his Church History, says, ** It is 
laid to the charge of Lord Cobham, that though 
not present in person, with his counsel he 
encouraged an army of rebels, no fewer than 
20,000, which in the dark thickets, expounded 
in our age into plain pasture, St. Giles's Fields, 
nigh London, intended to seize the king's person, 
and his two brothers, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester. Of this numerous army thirty-six 
ar^ said to have been hanged and burnt, though 
the names of three only are known, and Sir 
Roger Acton, knight, the only person of quality 
named in the design. For mine own part, I 
must confess myself lost in the intricacies of 
these relations : I know not what to assent to. 
On the one hand, I am loath to load Lord Gob- 
ham's memory with causeless crimes, knowing 
the perfect hatred the clergymen wof that age 
beared unto him, and all that looked towards 
the reformation in religion. Besides, that 20,000 
men should be brought into the field, and no 
place assigned whence they were to be raised, 
or where mustered, is clogged with much im- 
probability. The rather, because only the three 
persons as is aforesaid are mentioned by name 
of so vast a number. 

'* This is most true, that Lord Cobham made 
his escape from the Tower, wherein he was 
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imprisoned^ and fled into Wales, where he lived 
four years, being at last discovered and taken 
by the Lord Powis ; yet, so, that it cost some 
blows and blood to apprehend him, till a woman 
at last, with a stool, broke Lord Cobham's leggs, 
whereby being lame, he was brought up to 
London in a horse litter. At last he was drawn 
on a hurdle to the gallows : his death, ai? his 
crime being double, he was hanged and burned 
for a traitor and heretick, &c. Stage poets have 
themselves been very bould with, and others 
very merry at, the memory of Sir John Oldcas- 
tie, (Lord Cobham) whom they have fancied a 
boon companion, or jovial royster, and yet a 
coward to boot, contrary to the credit of all 
chronicles, owning him a martial man of merit. 
Sir John FalstafF hath derived the memory of 
Sir John Oldcastle,* and of late is substituted 
buffoone in his place, but it matters as little 
what petulent priests, as what malicious poets, 
have written against him." 

As whatever regards this celebrated martyr 
is interesting:, I subjoin a further account of 
him. ," A reward was offered the 11th of Jan- 
uary, 1416, soon after his escape from the Tow-- 
cr, of 1000 marks to any who should apprehend 
him, and other tempting offers were held out 
through the influence of Chichely, who sue- 

* He obtained his Peerage by marrying the daughter of 
Lord Cobham, who so firmly opposed Richard II. 
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ceeded Arundel as primate. None of these 
had any effect for several years ; but at length 
he was apprehended, after some resistance, by 
Lord Powis, in December, 1418, and brought 
to Westminster, where a Parliament was sitting, 
by which he was condemned on his former 
sentence, to be strangled and burnt." *' Upon 
the day appointed he was brought out from the 
Tower, the 25th of December, with his arms 
bound behind him, having a very chearful 
countenance. Then was he laid on a hurdle, 
as though he had been a most haynous trai- 
toure to the crowne, and so drawne forth into 
Sainct Gyles Felde, whereat they had set up a 
new paire of gallowes. As he was comen to the 
place of execution, and was taken from the 
hurdle, he fell downe devoutly upon his knees, 
desyring Almighty God to forgive his ennemies. 
The cruel preparations of his torments, could 
make no impression of terror upon him, nor 
shock his illustrious constancy, but in him were 
seen united the fearless spirit of a soldier, and 
the resignation of a christian. Then he was 
hanged up ther by the middle in chayns of 
yron, and so consumed alive in the fyre, prayslng 
the name of God so long as his life lasted." — 
See Hume and Henry' $ History of England, Fox's 
Acts and Monuments, State Trials, Sgc. 

The first toll ever imposed in England had 
its origin in St. Giles's, of which the following 
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account is given : — In 1346, King Edward Ill- 
granted a commission to the master of the hos- 
pital of St. Giles, and to John de Holborne, 
empowering them to levy tolls, ('* perhaps," says 
Anderson, " the earliest known by any remain- 
ing records,") " upon all cattle, merchandize, 
and other goods for two years, passing along 
the public highways leading from the bar of the 
old Temple," (i. e. Holborn Bar, between which, 
aod Chancery Lane, then called New Street, the 
ancient house of the Knight Templars stood) 
to the said hospital, and also along the Charing 
Road, (probably St. Martin's Lane,) and ano- 
ther Highway called Portpoole, (now Gray's 
Inn Lane,) for the purpose of repairing the said 
highways, which, by the frequent passing of 
<SBXtB, wains, horses, and cattle, hath become 
so miry and deep as to be nearly impas- 
sable/' The rates upon the several articles 
amounted to about one penny in the pound on 
their value, and were to be paid by all, except 
lords, ladies, and persons belonging to religious 
establishments, or the church. — See Rymer's 
Foedcra. 
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Chapter IL 

Si. Giles viewed as a Suburb Tillage — Its rural 
Character — Gradual Extension of Buildings — 
and a variety of other Information^ Illustra^ 
tions, Sgc. 

Hitherto our attention has been chiefly drawn 
towards the history of the Hospital, an object 
of veneration to the antiquarian, and of some 
interest to the local residents; we will no^w 
devote ourselves to St. Giles, in its progress 
from a village to ks present consequence. In 
doing which, it may not te unusefnl to premise 
some notices of the metropolis and its vicinity 
at an early period. 

The suburbs of London and Westminster, and 
the parishes thereunto belonging, may be <»n^ 
fiid^red anciently as forming so many xlistindt 
villages. For instance, the village of Tyfauin, 
or Tyborn, formed part of the district vre ia» 
treating of, and it is said to have stood wheise 
the north-west part of Oxford Street now is ; 
Mary-la-bonne Court House, near Stratford 
Place, being supposed, from the number of 
human bones dug up there in 1729, to stand 
upon the site of the old church and cemetery. 

Mary-la-bonne owes its rise to the decay of 
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Tybof tte, it having with its village church fallen 
into decay and desertion, and been robbed of 
its vestments^ bells, images, and other decora- 
tions. There was a brook or rivulet near this 
decayed churchy which was of such antiquity 
as to be made mention of in Doomsday Book ; 
and in the decretal sentence of Stephen, Arch<* 
bishop of Canterbury in 1222, it is expressly 
called Tyburn, from which it doubtlessly de- 
rived its ancient names. 

Near the east end of this village, in what is 
now Oxford Street> there was a bridge over the 
rivulet alluded to, and near it stood the Lord 
Mayor's Banqueting House, in the vicinity of 
which the citizens had nine conduits erected 
about the year 1238, for supplying the city 
with water ; but having been better supplied 
from the New River, the citizens in the year 
1703, let the water of these conduits on lease 
for £700 per annum. 

Malcolm^ and other writers on the metropolis, 
have remarked on the rural state of its vicinity, 
even at an early period of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and aided by the much celebrated Plan 
of Aggas, published in the year 1678, it i;3 
competent for any one to observe how much 
ha!^ been effected in buildings and extension up 
to the present time. In her reign the chief 
part of London lay between Cornhill and the 
Thames. Cornhill was then a corn market, and 
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had been so time out of mind, from \vhich it 
derived its name. Goodman's fields was a ten* 
ter ground, aujd Sni^ithfield used for bleaching 
cloth; Goswell Street was the high road to St. 
Albans; Covent Garden was the rich garden 
of the Convent of Westminster ; whilst mag- 
nificent rows of trees lined Long Acre and St. 
Martin's Laqe, leading firom the mansion of the 
Lords Cobham at th^ village of Charing, near 
which stood the Spring Gardens. At Queea- 
hitheivas;the large structure for bull and bear 
baiting, the favourite amusement of the Queen, 
and the court ; Gray's Inn Lane only extended, 
at this period, to a short distance beyond the 
Inn ; whilst the ground from the back of Cow- 
cross towards the Fleet river, and towards Ely 
House, was either entirely vacant or occupied 
in gardens. From Holborn Bridge to the vici- 
nity of the present Red Lion Street the houses 
were continued on both sides, but farther up 
to about Hart Street, Bloomsbury, the road 
was entirely open ; a garden wall there com- 
menced, and continued to near Broad St. Qiles 
and the end of Drury Lane, where a cluster of 
houses, chi€[fiy on the right, formed the principal 
part of the village of S%. Giles, only a few other 
buildings appearing in the neighbourhood of the 
church and hospital, the precincts of which were 
spacious and surrounded with trees. Beyond 
this all was country, both north and south, and 
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the Oxford and other main roads were distin- 
guished only by avenues of trees. From the 
Oxford road, southward to Piccadilly, called 
the way from Reading, and thence along the 
highways named the Haymarket and Hedge 
Lane, to the vicinity of the Mews, not a house 
was standing; and St. Jameses Hospital and 
three or four small buildings near the spot late- 
ly occupied by Carlton Palace, were all that 
stood near the line of the present Pall Mall. 
St. Martin's Lane had only a few houses beyond 
the church, abutting on the Convent Garden, 
(now Covent Garden), which extended quite 
into Drury Lane, and had but three buildings 
in its ample bounds. Not a house was standing 
either in Long Acre, or in the now populous 
vicinage of the Seven Dials, nor yet in Drury 
Lane, from near Broad Street, Giles, (as it was 
then called) to Drury House, at the top of 
Wych Street. Nearly the whole of the Strand 
was a continued street, formed however of 
spacious mansions and their appropriate offices, 
the residences of noblemen and prelates* 
Those on the south side had all large gardens 
attached to them extending down to the Thames, 
and have mostly given names to the streets, &c. 
that have been built on their respective sites. 

Among the suburb villages stood anciently 
that of St. Giles in the Fields, or, as it has 
been called in old records ' the verie pleasant 

D 2 
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village of St Giles.' The name it bears was 
evidently derived from its hospital being called 
at an early period of its history, " St. Giles of 
the Lepers",* and " the Parish of the Hospital 
of St. Giles of the Lepers." On the suppres- 
sion of the hospital it assumed the name of 
" St. Giles in the Fields," or " in campis,'' to 
distinguish it from St. Giles Cripplegate, and 
other churches so dedicated, and as descriptive 
of its rural situation in regard to the city. In 
ancient records, according to Newcourt, it is 
written " St. Giles, extra London;" and Parton 

* Si. Giles, the patron i>f ibis hospital and parish, and 
also of man^ others both in Eogland and other eoantries, is 
said by Bstler, io his Lives of the Saints, and by others, to 
have been an Athenian by birth, and of noble extraction. He 
flourished, ssy tbey» in the seventh and eighth oentaries, and 
^as possessed of piety and an extreme love of solitude. Quit- 
ting his own country he retired to France, and formed an her- 
mitage near the mooth.of the Rhone. He afterwards retreated 
'flnaliy to a deep forest, and immured himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nismes, where, secluded, he passed many years. 
It is said the hunters pursued a tame hind who flew to this 
Saint for protection, when an arrow intended to kill it, 
wounded him, hnt he continued his prayers, and refused a re- 
compence otfered him for the injury. This hind had long 
nourished him with her milk, and had accidentally strayed into 
danger. This adventure made him a great ftivourite with 
the French king, but nothing could induce him to quit his 
retirement. Towards the end of his life he admitted several 
disciples and founded a monastery, where excellent discipline 
prevailed. It became afterwards a Benedictine Abbey , and 
since a Collegiate Church of Canons. A considerable town 
was built about it, called St. Giles. This Saint is commemo- 
rated in the Marty rologies ol Bede and others. St. Giles 
and his hind has often been a favourite subject for artists. 
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supposes, with reason, that its boundaries were 
in remote times much more extensive than 
now,* but in point of population truly insignf- 
ficant, containing, in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, including the hospital inmates> 
only 100 inhabitants.! ^ 

In its ancient state, like its surroundings vici- 
nity, St, Giles's district presented a marshy wet 
aspect, as is apparent from its ditches and neigh- 
bouring brookes oi bournes, as they were then de- 
nominated, instance Old-bourne, West-bourne, 

* Tottenhall or Totnam Hall, from whence ToUenham Court 
Road takea its name, was formerly incloded in the bounds of 
St* Giles'« pariah. It stood where the Adam aad Eve now 
stands, and was a mansion of eminence in Henry HL's time. 
Its owner was William de Tottenhall. It was a house of ens. 
tertainment in 1646. 

f In the first plan of London extant drawir by Aggas, be&ce 
.spoken of, and re-published by Vertue in 1748, is the following 
desertption. " The part of the north-west suburbs of the City 
of London, since called St Giles in the Fields,, was, abont 
the time of the Norman conquest, an unbuilt tract of country, 
or but thinly scattered with habitations. The parnh derived 
its name from the hospital dedicated to that saint, bnilioii the 
* site of the present charch by Matilda, Queen of Henry I., 
before which time there had only been a small church, or ora- 
tory, on the spot. It is described in oM records as abounding 
in gardens and dwellings, in the fiourishing tioiieB of the hos- 
pital, bnt declined in popnlation after the suppression of that 
establishment, and remained but an inconsiderable village till 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, after which it was rapidly 
built on, and became distinguished for the number and rank of 
ito inhabitants.'' The latter part of this statement, at least* 
was evidently added by Vertue, and there are also prefixed 
further remarks on the increaae of this parish, and the taking 
from it the new division of St. George Bloomsbury^ 
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Tybourne, &c. It beoame, however^ healthy 
in proportion as it bec^ame drained, and as it 
increased in sewers, and as early as the reign 
of King John, 1213, it was laid put in garden 
plots, cottages, and other buildings to a certain 
limited extent.* 

As early as Henry III.'s reign, it assumed 
the appearance of a scattered country village, 
having shops and a stone antique Cross, where 
High Street now stands, and its probable depen- 
dance was chiefly on the hospital, which had 
been rendered the more important by the en- 
dowments of the preceding monarch. In 1225, 
or thereabout, stood a country blacksmith's shop 
at the north-west end of Drury Lane, which 
continued till 1595, when the progressive build* 
ings rendered its demolition necessary. 

The lower part of Holbom was paved in the 
reign of Henry VI. (1417), and in 1642, in the 
twenty-third of Henry VIIL Stowe says, 
that ** High Oldburn Street leading from the 
bars towards St. Giles was very full of pits and 
sloughs, and perilous and noisome to aU that 

. * ** It 18 wofthy of reiDftrk/^ says Anilerson, ** that in the 
year 1372 (Edward III.) at least twenty booses id Bdrcber 
(Birchiti) Laoe, in the very heart of the city, came ander the 
dlenoaiinfttton of cottages, and were to conveyed to St. Thoms8*e 
Hospital in Southwark. The ebops also at this time appesr 
to have been detached and separate tenementif, or at least se- 
parate properties uncoanected with faoases, as they are at this 
day in several citlee and Umi»:" 
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repaired and passed that way, as well on foot 
as on horseback, or with carriage, and so were 
other lanes and places that led out of or into 
High 01dbourne» as Shoe Lane, Fetter Lane, 
New Street, or Chancery Lane. Upon com- 
plaint whereof an act was made in the thirty- 
second of Henry to pave all those parts with 
paving from the farther part of Oldbourne unto 
St. Giles in the Fields, as also on the east-side 
of the city, the way from Aldgate to White- 
chapel Church which had the same ill passage, 
all to be paved and made by the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, 1542, in manner and form as 
the cawsey or highway leading from Strand 
Bridge to Charing Crosse had been made and 
paved." 

During several successive reigns the village 
of St. Giles probably bore the same character, 
no material alteration taking place in it till the 
reign of Henry VIIL and especially during 
that of Queen Elizabeth, after the land was no 
longer vested in the hospital. In her reign we 
have mention of the immense line of thick 
forests extending from the Village of St. Giles 
westward towatds Tyboume and Wickham, 
and reaching almost interminably to the north. 
This was the great black forest of Mary-la-bonne 
into which she used to send the Muscovite am- 
bassador to hunt the wild boar, when she found 
him snch a bore that she wanted to get rid of him. 
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Stowe gives a curious account of a visitation 
to the conduits at Tyborn in 1562, of the Lord 
Mayor, Harper, and Aldermen, and many other 
citizens, masters, and wardens of the twelve 
companies, accompanied by their ladies in 
waggons, it being usual after examining the 
state of them, to give a grand entertainment at 
the banqueting house. On this occasion, says 
Stowe, '' afore dinner they hunted the hare and 
killed her, and thence they went to dine at the 
head of the conduit. There was a good num- 
ber, entertained with good chear by the cham- 
berlain, and after dinner they went to hunting 
the fox. There was a great cry for a mile, and 
at length the hounds killed him at the end of 
St. Giles's ; great hallowing at his death and 
blowing of horns, &c/' This account is suffi- 
cient to show the rural character of this neigh- 
bourhood at that period, and must excite our 
admiration on contrasting it with its present 
crowded and populous state. 

Judging by the plan of Aggas, the metro- 
polis was neither extensive in buildings, which 
were mostly of wood and plaister, nor seemly 
in appearance; and, according to Hume, London 
was even ugly in every respect at a much later 
period than the plan in question was published** 

* ^* Not any plan or view of the metropolis k known with 
certainty to be extant of an earlier date than Queen Elixabetfa, 
although Bagford, in bis letter to Hearne prefixed to " Leiand'u 
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The first increase of buildings in this district 
seems to have been on the north-side of St. 

Collectanea/' baa mentioned a view or ground-plot of London, 
as being noticed in a manoscripl inventory of Henry VIII/s 
furnitore. Yertne, speaking of a plan and view of London 
witb tbe River Thames, &c. which he describes as " the roost 
ancient prospect in point/' says *' this was reported to have been 
done in Henry VIIL's or Edward VL's time ; but from several 
circumstances it appears to have been done early in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, about 1660, being cut on ^veral blocks of 
wood ; the plates thereof are now of the greatest scarcity, do 
copies, perhaps, preserved, being put up against walls in 
houses, therefore, in length of time all were decayed or lost" 
Whether that ** prospect" was the identical " Civttas Lon* 
dinuro. Anno Domino 1560/' which Vertiie '* re^engraved to 
oblidge the curious/' and '^ shew posterity how much was 
built of this popnions city" in Elizabeth's reign, b somewhat 
questionable, and the engraver's notes are not suffioientiy ex- 
plicit to enable us to determine the question. Of the " Civitas 
Londinum" his words are ** probably this was published by 
Ralph Aggas, as he himself mentioned in that plan of Oxford 
done after this was begun." But it must be observed, that this 
very inipression is a second publication, with the date 1628, 
and that there are several' alterations from the first in this, and 
particularly, instead of the arms of Qoeen Elizabeth those of 
James 1. (of England, France, and Scotland) are put in the 
place of them. (See MTal pole's Catalogue of Engravers under 
Aggas.) Vertue's plan was executed in 1737, and eventually 
purchased of his widow by the Society of Antiquarians. He 
describes the original printed plan of Aggas as '* 6-feet 
3-inches long by 2-feet 4-incbes wide, contained in six sheets 
and two half sheets ;" but with ^ notes of explanation printed/' 
be imagines, " on slips of paper to be added at bottom." His 
own plan wss engraven on eight pieces of pewter, and printed 
on eight sheets corresponding together with the size of the 
originaL From this very curious representation, many in- 
teresting particulars may be deduced of the state of the metro- 
polis in the early part of Elizabeth's reign. {See much mare 
an this iuhfect in Brayley^e Landiniana.) 
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Giles's Street, now Broad Street, with Ble- 
mund's ditches, about 100-feet in the rear, and 
that the metropolis was gradually extending 
during the reign of Elizabeth, is inferrable from 
the proclamations issued by her at three dif- 
ferent periods, namely in 1582^, 1593, and 1602, 
to prohibit building under severe penalties, on 
the plea of its being wickedly presumptuous as 
xestraining agriculture, and above all engen- 
dering pestilence. In despite of the authority 
of the grown, and the mistaken ground of these 
restrictions, aided by the orders of the city au- 
thorities, the suburbs were greatly extended 
before the. end of Elismbeth's reign, and many 
of the large mansions of the nobility and others 
within the city itself, which now began to be 
deserted for the more courtly air of Westmin- 
ster, were separated into divers tenements, or 
pulled down to make way for streets. Popula- 
tion under this extension of buildings could not 
fail to increase, aided as it was by the great influx 

* The first proclamation was issaed from Nonsoch Palace^ 
and dated 7th July. Three especial reasons were assigned for 
it : 1st — ^The difficulty of governing a more extended malti- 
tnde vithont device of' new jurisdiction, and officers for that 
purpose: 2nd.*^The ireprohabitity of supplying them with 
foody fuel, and other necessaries of: life at a reasonable rate : 
and 3rd:— The danger of spreading phgue and infection 
throughout the realm. Various regulations were ordered to 
prevent any further resort of people from distant parts of the 
kingdom; and when the Lord Mayor went to the Exchequer to 
take the usual oaths, he was strictly enjoined by the Lord 
Treasurer to enforce the proclamation. 
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rof foreigners at this period, the consequence of a 
ifeiser policy which this princess evinced by her 
encouragement of commerce and manufactures. 

In 1580 the resident foreigners in the capital 
were numbered by an order of council, by 
which the amount was found to be 6462 ; of 
these 2302 were Dutch; 1838 French; 116 
Italians ; 1542 English bom of foreign parents, 
and about 6,64 of countries not specified. This 
return was an increase of 3762 persons (fo- 
reigners) within the space of thirteen years. 
Many of these had fled from different parts of 
France after the fatal Vespers of St. Bartholo- 
mew. (See more on this subject in Brayley's 
London.) 

St. Giles's Parish, among others of the out- 
villages, augmented in houses towards the ter- 
mination of this Queen's reign, especially to- 
wards the precincts of the former hospital. It 
had been suppressed in 1547, but a considerable 
portion of the wall which surrounded it re- 
mained in 1595, according to Stowe, after 
which it was mostly demolished, and resi- 
dences were built on the east and west ends 
towards the year 1600. Holbom, even as early 
as 1595, had extendisd west so as to nearly 
join St. Giles's Street, and the latter street was 
still increasing. " On the High Street (Hol- 
born) have ye many faire houses builded, and 
lodgings for gentlemen, inns for travellers, and 
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such like, up almost (for it lacketh but little) to 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields."— ^/ot&eV Survey, 1595. 
In Aggas's plan a considerable space is exht^ 
bited of fields and gardens extending from St. 
Giles's hospital wall to Chancery Lane easterly, 
with scarcely a house intervening, if we except 
a few houses opposite where Red Lion Street 
.now stands, in Holbom, and the same at the 
north end of Drury Lane, now Broad Street. 
From thence southward we see not the vestige 
of a house till we arrive art the north-side of 
the Strand, with the exception of two or three 
in Convent Garden, Drury House at the bottom 
of Drury Lane, and an inconsiderable cluster a 
little to the southeast of it. Cattle are seen 
grazing amidst intersecting footpaths, where 
Great Queen Street now is, and in the interme- 
diate fields reaching to the boundaries described. 
A different scene now began to develope itself^ 
and at the commencement of the reign of James 
I. these pastures began to be covered with 
buildings. In 1606 Great Queen Street was 
begun, and Drury Lane,* which had hitherto 

* Drury Laoe derived its name from the knightfy family of 
Iho Druries, vbo, before the reign of Henry YIII. were 
settled at Drury Place, near the bottom of the liane, in the 
grounds now occupied by Craven Buildings and the Olympic 
Theatre. In a statute of 34th and 35th of that king, for 
mending the roads " without Temple Bar/' the way leading 
to Clement's Inn and New Inn Gates and to Drury Place, and 
also one little lane (probably the present Holiwell Street), 
'^ stretching from the said way to the sign of the Bell at Drury 
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been a country lane or road to the Stranc^ be- 
came built on the east-side, so that by an as- 
sessment made in 1623, the whole number of 
houses rated amounted to 897, and upwards of 
twenty courts, yards, and alleys are mentioned 
by name ; a considerable accession since Ed- 
ward the VL's reign, when thehousling* people 
amounted to 305 only. On the north-side of 

Lane end/' is described '' as very foul and foil of pits and 
sloughs/' Pennant believed Drury House to have been built 
in Elizabeth's reign by Sir William Dmry, Knight^ an able 
commander in the Irish wars, who " fell in a duel witb Sir 
John Burroughs, in a foolish quarrel about precedency ; and 
whose son, Sir Robert, being a great patron of Dr. Donne, 
assigned to him appartments in this mansion/' 

This house was the rendezvous of the associates of the Earl 
of Essex in 1600, whose reaidence at the north-west side of 
Essex Street, the site of the present UnitariaL chapel, ex- 
tending to Devereux Court, and southwards its gardens and 
offices reached the Thames, rendered it a convenient place of 
resort for them, and which ended in the public execution of 
the Earl, Sir Christopher Blunt, Sir Charles Davers, Sir 
GeHy Merrick^ and Henry Coflfe. (See Brayky and State 
THais.) 

* ** Housling people'^ is a phrase of donbtful import in the 
present day, the first word being obsolete. Shakspeare, it is 
well known, causes the Ghost in Hamlet to say, 
'' Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatched : 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
UnhtmseWcT'— 
Which has been rendered, the not taking the sacrament If 
this be a correct defiuition, the number here mentioned formed 
but a small proportion of the population, inasmuch as many, 
from a variety of circumstances, were not qualified or allowed to 
partake of that sacred rite. 
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St. Giles's Street 100 houses were soon after 
added, and on the south-side of Holborn 71. 
Also in Drury Lane and the adjacent neighbour- 
hood, on the west^side 56 residences are 
named, supposed to be first-rate chiefly, to which 
may be added 16 in the whole in Great Queen 
Street, and at Holborn end 10 were assessed. 
In Bloomsbury 136 were now built, making a 
total of 1285. 

These are the amount stated as erected in 
the principal thoroughfares, and will afford an 
idea of the increase in other parts of the parish 
not assessed. 

'' The accession of James I. was quickly fol- 
lowed by a destructive plague, the spreading 
of which, there can be no doubt, was highly 
accelerated by the narrowness of the streets, 
and the crowded state of the houses ; yet every 
extension of the suburbs seems about this period 
to have been resisted by successive administra- 
tions, with a pertinacious obstinacy, for which 
at the present time we know not how to ac- 
count."* Proclamation followed proclamation, 
restricting the proprietors of decayed dwelling 
houses and other premises, in re-building 
to the identical limits formerly occupied ; and 
all edifices reared in the city or suburbs, con- 
trary to the tenor of the proclamation, were 
ordered to be demolished. In defiance, how- 



* Survey of London^ p. 329. 
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ever, of these prohibiting restraints^ the metro* 
polis increased, although the delinquents were 
prosecuted and fined^ the building speculation 
continued, till it became nkceskary, in conse^ 
qurace of the rapid decay of: wtoded struc- 
tures, and the vast consumptioin of timber, to 
order, that in future thd odter. walls, fore-fronts; 
and windows of all edifices should be either of 
brick or stone.* 

" The principal ground on which recourse 
this restraining policy was the danger of pes- 
tilence, and notwithstanding the continued in* 
junctions for the " voiding of inmates" from 
the capital, it is most certain that if London 
was at any time " overthronged with inhabi- 
tants it appears rather to have had its popula- 
tion- decreased by pestilential diseases, than 
spread over a wider district by royal and civic 
precaution." 

" During the whole of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign industry had progressed to a considerable 
degree, and the working classes had greatly 
augmented by the multitudes redeemed by the 
Reformation, from the idleness of the cloister." 
When her successor James came to the throne, 
many of his countrymen flocked with him to 

* Lilly's Sculplui^ informs us that the Earl of AruQdel 
was the first who brooght over from Italy the new way of 
building irith bricks, which tended to the safety of the city 
and the preservation of the wood of the nation. This was in 
Charles the I/s reign. 
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the metropolb, so that these concurrent causes 
tended to add greatly to its population and 
consequent extension. During the first ten 
years of Charles I. building went on with 
spirit; but the disastrous wars which followed 
produced a total suspension until the Common- 
wealth was established, when it was again 
checked by a parliamentary ordinance. 

During the Interregnum the buildings in our 
district did not much increase, except that the 
chief streets were gradually completed, the 
same state policy of Elizabeth and James being 
again enforced. An act passed in 1657, had fur 
its object the restraining such speculations, 
enacting ^* that every house-building, out-house, 
or other building erected within the suburbs 
after 1620, not having four acres of land at 
least therewith used, there should be paid to 
the Commonwealth one full year's rent ; and all 
who built after this a house or cottage upon a 
new foundation within the said suburbs, or 
within ten miles thereof, should forfeit £100, and 
every person that should uphold the same was 
to be subjected to the fine of £20 for every month 
that such building should remain standing/' 

The augmentation of the capital on the set- 
tlement of the Commonwealth appears to have 
advanced with accelerated rapidity, which fact 
we gather from the preamble of the act referred 
to, which runs thus :— ** Whereas the great and 
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ttcessive number of houses, edifice$^ out-houses, 
and cottages, erected and new-built ih and about 
the suburbs of the City of London, and the 
parts thereunto adjoyning, is found to be vert/ 
nmchievous and inconvenient, and a great annoy- 
ance and nuisance to the Commonwealth; and 
whereas, notwithstanding divers prohibitions 
heretofore had and made to the contrary, yet 
the said growing evil is of late so much multiplied 
and encreased, that there is a necessity of taking 
some further and speedy course for the redress 
thereof. The act then proceeds to state, that by 
the law the said houses and nuisances ought to 
be abated, that is, removed or pulled down; 
and the builders, occupiers, and tenants thereof, 
ought to make fines for the same ; so that if the 
severity of the law should be inflicted, it would 
tend to the undoing of divers persons who have 
laid all, or a great part of their estates in such 
new buildings/' From this consideration, there- 
fore, it was enacted, that one year's rent, or' 
yearns value, at the full arid improved yearly 
value of such dwelling-house, out-house, and 
other building built and continued upon any 
new foundation within the city of London, or 
' in any other place or places within ten miles of 
the walls of the said city, since the 25th March, 
1620, and not having four acres df land, at 
least, according to the statute o^ brdinahce. 
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De Terns memurandis, should be pdd for the 
use of the Commonwealth^ in full satisfaction 
and dbcharge of all fines, forfeitures, and pe* 
nalties incurred by the said builders, &c/' 

'* Among the exemptions from these for- 
feitures which concern the metropolis were 
William, Earl of Bedford and his brothers, John 
and £dward Russell, the sons of Francis the 
late Earl, who were allowed £7,000 out of the fines 
payable by them in respect of the buildings in 
Covent Garden parish. This considerable re- 
mission evinced that this neighbourhood was 
now greatly advanced. About this time also 
Long Acre was built on an extensive field, which 
had previously borne the name of the Seven 
•Acres.'* 

It is also on record, that James Cooper, Robert 
Henley, and Francis Finch, Esquires, and other 
owners of certain parcels of ground in the fields, 
commonly called Lincoln's Inn Fields, wer^ 
exempted from forfeits or penalties, in regard 
to any new building they might erect on three 
aides of the said fields, previous to the. 1st of 
October, 1659, provided that the said named 
persons paid, for the public service one full 
year's value for every such house within one 
month of ifa» erection ; and provided that they 
conveyed the residue of the said fields to the 
society o6 Lincoln's Inn, for laying the same 
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into walk$ for common use and business, wh^re* 
by the great aqnoyanoes which formerly have 
been in the said fields^ will be taken away, and 
passengers there, for the future, better secured. 
Thus we see, with surprise, the frequent re- 
strictions upon the enterprise of builders eu^ 
forced, by pains and penalties, upon the most 
mistaken principles of legisktion and philoso- 
phy, daring a period of nearly eighty years ; 
and yet, with all these impolitic restraints, the< 
Bfitish Capital grew expansively to an amazing 
degree. But this spirit of our ancestors, thus 
excited, sinks into insignific^ce when com- 
pared with what has been effected since that 
eventful period, and they would contemplate 
their former opinions with compunctious as- 
tonishment, could they behold the stupendous 
work of extension in buildings at the present 



* F«th6rn6'« plan, pftbUshed 1666, exhibits oo traces of 
houses OQ the north, except a single one called the gaming 
hoiise» in Piccadilly. Windmill Street, standing in a field on 
the north side, points oat the etymology of its present name. 
The Haymarfcet and Hedge Lane are to be seen literally as' 
Uues bounded by hedges, : and all beyond was one entire 
country ; and even in Charles ll/s reign, we find the Judges^ 
on .the first day of term» stofpiag to breakiast at the village 
of: Charing. A g^reat fete being given at the summer house, 
called Spring Gatdens^the flirting of the Duofaess of Shrews-> 
bury occasioned a duel, in wbioh.two of the combatants wore 
killed. 
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day, unaccompanied by the baneful conse*- 
quences which they anticipated.* 

At the restoration, a new and grand ere 
commenced in building, and Lincoln's Inn 
Fields assumed an appearanoe of magnificence, 
having arisen under the auspices of the masterly 
band of Inigo Jones. These fields had long 
been the resort of the disorderly, and were 
known by the appellation of Picket's Fields ; and 
it appears there had been houses erected there, 

- - 1 •■ • - -- I r I I - I I - I 

* Captain John Graunt, who waa the first EDglish writer 
who turned his attention to political arithmetic, published a 
book at this period called " Obsenfations made opon the Bills 
of Mortality," in which he says^ ** Londoo is, perhaps, a bf«d 
too big for the body, and possibly too strong; that this head 
grows three tiroes as big as the body to which it belongs ; that 
our parishes are grown madly disproportionate; that our 
temples are not saitable to our religion ; that the trade and 
very city of London removes westward ; that the walled city 
is but a fifth of the whole pyle; that the old streets are unfit 
for the present frequency of coaches ; and that the passage of 
Ludgate is a throat too straight for the body/' 

In illustrating these ideas, he states, that " the encrease of 
the ntnety-seven parisheswithin the walls, was scarcely discern- 
ahle, but of the out parishes, then called ten, formerly nine, and 
before that eight, St Giles's and St Martin's in the Fields, 
were most encreased, * notwithstanding St. Paul's Caveot 
Garden had been taken out of them both." He adds, ** wbatt 
Ludgate was the only western gate of the city, little building* 
was westward thereof; bat when Holbourn began to encrease, 
NeW'gate-^ma made, but now both these gates are not sufiici- 
eat for the commanicatioo between the walled city and ita 
enlarged westecn suburbs, as daily appears by the intolerable 
stops and embaresses of coaches near both these gates, esp<y- 
cjally Ludgate," 
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about 1609* The privy council at that time, d| 
the desire of the benchers and students of Lin- 
coln's Inn, directed a mandate to certain magis* 
trates of the County of Middlesex, stating that 
it was the king's express pleasure and com- 
mandment, that the erection of new building 
''should be restrained," and ordering the said 
justices to apprehend and commit to goal any 
who should be found so offending, and to take 
sureties of him or them, to appear before the 
privy council, to answer the charges. This( 
curious mandate was not in force many years. 
The cause of its having been issued, may be 
partly seen from the special commission, bear- 
ing date 1618, and in which, after the most 
grossly false assumption^ that more public works 
near and about London had been undertaken 
in the sixteen years of that reign than in ages 
heretofore,, it was alleged,, that the grounds 
called Lincoln's Tnn Fields, were much planted 
round with dwellings and lodgings of noblemen 
and gentlemen of quality, but at the same time 
were deformed by cottages and mean buildings,^ 
encroachments on the fields, and nnisances to 
the neighbourhood. Certain commissioners, 
therefore, who were the Lord Chancellor Bacon» 
the Barls of Worcester, Pembroke, and Arun- 
del, and other noblemen and gentlemen, were 
directed to reform these grievances, and ac- 
cording to their discretion to frame and reduce 
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Inose fields, both for sweetness, uftiformity, and 
comeliness, into such walks, partitions, and other 
plottes, and in such sort, manner, and form^ 
both for public health and pleasure, as should 
be drawn up, by way of map, by Inigo Jones, 
who was then Surveyor Greneral of his Majesty's 
works. Under the superintendance of this able 
architect, the present square of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields was laid out, and the buildings were 
began, but many deviations were subsequently 
made in the original plan.* 

This square contains three sides of handsome 
houses^ being bounded on the east, by the wall 
of the Inn gardens. The whole of it is in St. 
Giles's parish, and is confessedly the largest 
square in the metropolis, being by a whimsical 
conceit of the celebrated architect, in extent 
equal to the base of the largest pyramid founded 
by Cheops, in Egypt,t which was built accord- 



« In Rymer's Fo64{>a, vol. 18, p. 67, is another commiBuon/ 
directed to the Earl of Arandel, Inigo Jonea, Aod others, for 
the preTention of any building on new foundations, within two 
milea of the^ity of London and palnoe at Westminster, and in 
the Straibrd papers, are some letters of Mr. Gerrard published, 
which contain an account of proceedings under that commis- 
siett, under whose orders «nd aaibortiy twenty newly^ereetod 
honses in St, Martin's lisne were entirely pilled down. 

t Walfolesays "Lincoln's Inn Square is laid ont with 
regard to so trifling a circumstance, as to be of the exact 
dimensions of one of the pyramids. This would ha^e been 
admired in those ages, when the keep of Kemn) worth Castle 
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ifig to. Diodoi^usi 1060 years before CJhrist, and 
18 700 feet in length on each of its four sides, 
and 500 feet high. Had it been finished ac- 
cording to the plan laid down, it would have 
surpassed every modern square in London, as 
it is the most extensive in Europe, eompris* 
ing, in its area, ten acres of land.* 

We may remark, that as St. Giles's parish 
contains the largest square, so it also may boast 
of the smallest, which is situate near it, namely. 
Prince's Square, containing only one house I It 
is situate in a little avenue, called also Prince's 
Street, leading to Little Queen Street and Gate 
Street. 

The slip of ground between the north side of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields and Holbourn, now occu* 
pied by the avenue called Whetstone's Park, in 
the parish of St. Giles^ is in old deeds named 
*' Le Spencer's Lond," and a deep ditch, which 
anciently divided it from those fields, and ex* 



H9A erecled in the form of a horse fetter, and the Escnriai in 
the shape of St Lahrence^s gridiron/^ 

* '* BaMttgloii's ^!wiis ^omeoetediat 8ootha«iplon house, 
Helhoroj^ as it b ealM ta the indietamt, ia the parish of St 
Ofka in the FieMi^ and at other plaaoa in the aatd parbh. ' Ho 
and hia accomplicea, ao? en in all, wore habged, bowellod, .and 
quartered in Lincolnfa Ian Fields, on a stage, or soaflbM 4of 
timber, strongly made for that purpose, e^en in the placa where 
they used to meet, and to eonferre of their traitorous purposes/' 
SteSuiU Triabamt SUowt. 



tended nearly to Drury Lane, bad the appro- 
priate designation of ''Spencer's Dig." On 
this ground, which, from lying waste, was fre- 
quently the scene of low dissipation, houses 
were first erected on the eastern part, by Mr. 
Whetstone, a vestry-man of St. Giles's^ and 
from him it obtained the name of Whetstone s 
Park. On the other half, the houses were con- 
tinued by Mr. Phillips, and called Phillips's 
Rents. Several of the courts communicating 
with Hoi born were built about the same time, 
particularly Pargiter s Court, by a person of 
that name, which is now called Feathers Court, 
from a neighbouring sign in Holborn. 

Gate Street, and Great and Little Turnstile, 
were, as their names imply, avenues leading into 
Lincoln^s Inn Fields.* Strype, in 1723, de- 



* Great and Liitie Tarnatiles, both in thin pariah, are BmcG 
frequented thoroughfares, the former a atraigbt paaaage, the 
other a crooked alley, derived their aamca from the tumnig 
8til€S, ^hich 200 years ago, stood at their respective ends 
next Lincoln's Inn Fields, and which were so placed, both for 
the conveniency of foot passengers, and to prevent the straying 
of catUe, the fields being at that time need for pasturage, lii 
Charles I.'s reign '' Europea Speculatnm, or a View or Survey 
of the state of religion in the western part of the world,'' a 
curious work by Sir Edwin Sandys,- printed in quarto, 1697, 
was ** sold by John Uatton, at the 7Wmiiy Hite in Heiborii> 
Also, the English Translations of Bishop Pelsr Camne's 
''Admirable Events," printed in quarto 1639, was "s^d ia 
Holbom in Turnstyle Lane*'' 

Strype says, (anno 1638) *' Great Turnstile Alley is famous 
for shoemakers^ sempstresses, and milliners, for which it is of 



^ 
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scribes Whetstone Park, at the back of Holbom, 
as being noted for its once infamous and 
vicious inhabitants, which some years since 
were forced away ; and Butler, our inimitable 
satirist, has thus alluded to its profligacy :— 

** And make a broUiel of a palace. 

Where barloU ply, as maay tell us. 

Like briiDstooes in a 9VkeM(fne ale-hmue" 

The early attention of the legislature, on the 
restoration of Charles II. was directed to the 
lighting and cleansing the streets, repairing the 
highways and sewers of the capital, the salutary 
effects of which were gradually communicated 
to our parish, and the novel exhibition of can- 
dles, or lights in lanthoms, was directed by the 
act to be hung out by every householder, from 
^ the time of its becoming dark, till nine every 
evening, from Michaelmas to I^dy-day. 

The south side of Great Queen Street was 
now. completed, which contained, with many 
other parts of the parish, various mansions of 
the nobility. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, had 
been one of the first inhabitants of this street. 



eoDsidcrable trade, and well noted.'' Its present oocapants 
can bardly be classed, their trades beiag mostly different, as 
' dealers in cutlery and hardware, and bntcbers, dress, bonnet* 
and glove^makers, a tobacconist, pastry-cook, fruiterer, &c 
little TornsUle is chiefly iuhabited by In'okers and petty 
chandlers. Near it is New Tamstile, built 1680, which has 
been lately thorongbly repaired, and is occupied b^ small 
9bop**keepers^ 
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residing at the 80u£h side^ near the eaKt eofner 
of Wild Street, where he died in 1648. The 
house is still standing, and is one of the fifteen 
bnilt in the third year o^ James I. (1603.) Thii( 
spirit of building continued till the reign Of 
Queen Anne ; the marsh, and other portions of 
land belonging to the crown, being* leased out 
for that purpose, and the injudicious restraints of 
former periods no longer continuing. 

In the sixth year of the reign of this princess,., 
the whole parish, except the neighbourhood of 
Bedford Square, and part of Bloomsbury, be* 
came generally covered with houses, including 
St. Giles's Street and Broad Street, from the 
Pound to Drury Lane,* on both sides, the south- 



« Drury Lane is now, wheo contrasted with its/ormer stale,, 
an extraordinary instance of the change effected < In 
Aggas's and Hogenborgh's plans of about 1670 and 1584, il 
is represented at the north end, as containing a cluster of farm 
and other booses, a cottage, and a blacksiiith's shop, and the 
lane, in continuity to Drury Place, forms a separation from the 
fields by embankments of earth, something like those of 
Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge. It was in fact a coontry road ta 
Drury Place, and the Strand, and its vicinage. It was anciently 
called via de Aldewych« *' Nearly opposite to Crown Buildings, 
is a low public house, bearing the sign of the Cock and Pye' 
(being a contraction for the Cock and Magpie) which two* 
centuries ago, was almost the only house in the eastern part 
of Drury Lane, except the mansion of the Druries. Hither 
the youths and maidens of the metropolis, who, in social revelry 
on May*day, threaded the jocund dance round the may-pole 
in the Strand, were accastomed to resort for cakes and ale, and 
other refreshments." Pope, in his Duuciad| has immoHali^ed 
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east si4e of Tottenham Court P^oad, Hog Lane, 
(now Crown Street) from the north end [to the 
then 6reyhp«;iBd Tavern, seven streets diverging 
from the Seven Dials, and Castle Street, the 
east side of Drury Lane, souths to the Maid in 
the Moon Tavern, two doors south of the Horse- 
shoe Tavern, all inclusive, and alt its west side 
to Princes Street, both side* of which were 
complete, thence to Wild Street end, north side 
of Duke iStreet, and on the south side to the 
Portuguese Ambassadors, to Lincoln's Inn Fields^ 
the three sides of which were completed^ 
thence to Louches Buildings, now Portsmouth 
Street, to the Black Jack. The south side of 
Holbourn was finished, extending from St. 
Giles's Broad Strbet to the Boot and Gridiron, 
a little east of Great Turnstile, and on the north 
side, two doors east of the Vine Tavern ; Kings- 
gate Street, both sides to Eagle Street, and to 



this Qeighboarhood, by ■aming it ae tbe scene of the *'bigb 
berelo games, devised by dollness to gladden her sons/' 
** Amid Uie area ^ide they took their stand. 
Where Ih^Udl oay-po^^erlooked the Strand, 
Bat now piety and Anne ordain,/ 
A charch eoltects the saints of Drury lAne.^' 

LondiiuaruiM 
Nell Crwynne is said to have been born in the Coal Yard, 
part of a |iassage leading ont of Drury Lane to Hoi bom. ' 
She is well known to have been a favourite mistress of Charles 
I!, and from her sprang the Dnkes of St Albans. Whatever 
were her vioes, she has the merit of first saggesting the found* 
ing Gheliea Hospital for snperannna ted soldiers* 
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the corner on the west side, and all King 
Street and Great Russell Street, to Tottenham 
Court Road. Such is the outline of the vast 
increase, including the intermediate spaces, not 
mentioned here, mostly effected during little 
more than a century ! I purposely omit Blooms- 
bury, till I expressly treat on that portion of 
this parish, but I may here state, that towards 
the termination of Queen Anne's reign, the 
whole district was calculated to comprise about 
3000 houses, being an addition of 2203 since 
the death of James I. 1624. 

In the early part of this vast increase of St. 
Giles's parish^ the south and east sides of the 
hospital site proceeded slowly. Mr. Abraham 
Speckart, and Mr. Breade, two eminent parish- 
ioners in the time of James and Charles I. had 
residences and grounds here, and afterwards 
Sir William Stiddolph; these seem to have 
been almost the only inhabitants on the spot. 
About the year 1697, the suburbs of the metro- 
polis were much increased, through the settle- 
ment of about 14,000 French protestants, who 
had fled from the bigoted intolerance of Lewis 
XIV. on his revocation of the edict of Nantz. 
Many hundreds of these refugees fixed their 
abode in the neighbourhood of Long Acre, the 
Seven Dials, Soho, &c.* 

* The dislrici ibot named, was formerly Uamfo by the name 
of the Cock and Pie ReMa, and noted for aaaemblagea o( 
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New Compton Street, when first formed, was 
denominated Stiddolph Street, after Sir Rich- 
ard Stiddolph : it afterwards changed its name 
from a demise of the whole adjoining marsh- 
land, made by Charles 11. to Sir Francis Comp- 
ton, who built a continuation of Old Compton 
Street. All this, and the intermediate streets* 
formed part of the site of the hospital and 
grounds,* as did the west side of Monmouth 
Street, so named after the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was Yery popular at that period. 

The reigns of William III. and Queen Anne, 
were important periods for building, when the 

dMa4)lttte and idle pereons. Here wm also a large laystall fof 
soil froDH tbe streets for many years. At length, in the reign 
of William III. a Mr. Neale took the ground to build upon, and 
completely metamorphosed this sink of filth and iniquity. 
Uader tbe date of the 5th of October, 1694, Mn Evelyn, in his 
Diary says, *' I went to see the building near St. Gyles's, 
vbere Seven Dials make a star from a doric pillar, placed in 
the middle of a eiroolar area,'^ said to be by Mr. Neale intro* 
ducer of the late lotteries, in imitation of Venice, now set up 
here, for himself twice and now once for the state." The Doric 
pillar iras afterwards sarmoonted by a clock, having seven 
dials, and hence the name by which this neighbourhood ia 
known. This same Mr. Thomas Neale, took a large piece of 
ground on the north side of Piccadilly, of Sir Thomas Clarges, 
agreeing to lay out <flO,000 In building, but he did not do so, 
and Sir Walter, son of Sir Thomas, after great trouble, got the 
lease out of his hands. Clarges Street was subsequently built 
on the same plot of ground. Bruy ley's Londiniana and MaU 
doim'sLmd, 

* In a scarce ground plan, published fSiex the fire in 166$, 
the north side of the hospital site seems only to have been 
built 00, the back or south side being all laid out as gardens. 
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metropolis greatly expanded, and e^cially 
towards the west. '* TTie distant villages/' Mr. 
Brayley observes, '' as they had been of St. 
Martin's and St. Giles in the Fields, were now 
incorporated with the capital, which began to 
stretch away towards the yet remote village of 
Mary-la-bonne. The increase was so abundant, 
that in the ninth year of Queen Anne, the legis- 
lature deemed it expedient to pass an act for the 
erection ofji/ty new churches within the cities 
of London and Westminster, and their respective 
suburbs. By a statement laid before psu*lia- 
ment during the progress of the bill, it appeared 
that the metropolis and its suburbs contained, 
at that time, about 200,000 persons more than 
could be accommodated in churches and chapels 
belonging to the establishment.'* 

As the buildings progressed, Bedford Sqoare 
arose, from a cow yard, to its present magnifi- 
cent form, and has been the residence of several 
of our lord chancellors and judges during many 
years. This square, ^p^ith its avenues and neigh- 
bouring streets, mostly in St. Giles's, have 
been chiefly erected since 1778, comprising 
Caroline Street, Bedford Street, Tavistock 
Street, the east sidfe of Tottenham Court Road, 
Store Street, Alfred place,, North and South 
Crescents, Chenies Street, Thomhaugb JBtnd 
Grower Streets, &c. These erections, amounting 
to about 420 houses, have made a considerable 
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ddditioDi and are mostly of a genteel descrip* 
iion. 

The village of St. Gil^s has been celebrated 
for its early inns and houses of entertainm^int;^ 
and as some account of them cannot fail to in-^ 
terest the lovers of antiquities, I shall notice 
a few of tbem here chiefly on the' authority of 
Parton» and especially as illustrative of several 
particulars in this history. 

Crochc House is said to have been one 
of the earliest inns in the parish, and is men*^ 
tioned in the hospital grants, by tl^e name of 
^•Le Croche Hose," or the Crossed Stockings^ 
the sign of which it bore. (This sign is still 
retained by the hosiers, and exhibits a red<ind 
tohite stocking crossed^ after the manner of St. 
Andrew's Cross.) 

It belonged to the hospital cook, anno 1300, 
who afterwards presented it to this establish- 
mentf and was situate opposite the present 
entrance to Monmouth Street,, north end. It 
not being mentioned in the deed of exchange. in 
Henry Ylll.ths reign, leads to the suppositien 
of its being destroyed, or that it had ceased to 
be known at that period. 

The Swan on the Hop was another house 
of entertainment, mentioned in a demise of the 
master and brothers to John de Potton and 

^ See qooUtion from Stowe^ p. 4^ 
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wife, (34 Edward III.) in which it is called, 
*' Le Swan on le Hop/' and from the description 
therein, it must have stood eastward from 
Drury Lane end, and on the south side of Hol- 
bom. Little else is known of it, it being also 
omitted in the deed of exchange. 

The White Hart. In the exchange, this 
inn is described as '' one messuage called the 
Whyte Hart, with eighteen acres of pasture to 
the same messuage belonging/' It stood on the 
north-east comer of Aldewych, or Holborn end 
of Drury Lane, and was an Inn as lately as 
1720. See View of London, 1708, and Strypes 
Stawe, in whose plan it is shewn under the name 
of the White Hart, 1720. In Aggas's Plan, 
1560, the site of this inn is marked by a cluster 
of buildings, standing at the comer of Holbora 
and Drury Lane, surrounded on three sides by 
a wall. Attached to them is pasture land, 
which might be the eighteen acres described, 
being bounded on the west by Drury Lane, on 
the east, by the way now called Little Queen 
Street, and on the north by Holborn, from 
which last it appears fenced by an embank- 
ment. 

The court called White Hart Yard, where the 
inn stood, has been recently demolished, having 
been taken by Messrs. William and Edward 
Cleaver, who built thereon, and conditioned to 
widen the west end of Holborn fifteen feet, and 
the north end of Drary Lane seven. 
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Parton designates this as one of the greatest 
improvements^ in public accommodations, that 
has taken place in these ps^rishes for a century. 

The Rose. This and the Vine were enume- 
rated amongst the hospital possessions, in the 
exchange with Henry VIII. and are described 
to have then stood in the '* village of St. Giles.'' 
The Rose is mentioned in a deed in the time of 
Edward III. but not its situation; but by a 
deed of bargain and sale, dated 1567 (Charles 
IL's reign) Edward Tooke conveyed to Luke 
Miller, "all the tenements, with the yards, 
gardens, or backsides thereto belonging, situate 
in Lewkner's Lane, in the parish of St. Gileip, 
which said two tenements do abut on the tene- 
ment formerly known by the sign of the Rose, 
late in the tenure of Walter Gibbons." Hence 
we may conjecture that it stood on the south 
side of Holborn, not far eastward from the !White 
Hart. 

The Vine. The Vine was, till September, 
1816, a house of public accommodation, on the 
north side of Holborn, a little below the end of 
Kingsgate Street,, and a few; doors to the east. 
It was originally a complete roadside house, 
having nothing at its back but fields and coun- 
try .4^ In some parish entries it is, called '^The 

* This hoase, mentioned in Doomsday Book> (see p. 2,) 
became a naisance of the lewdest description, daring many 
yean preTious to its demolition. The new erection comprised 

F 
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Kingsgate Tavern,'' probably from its stsixiding 
near the king's-gate, or turnpike, at the entrjtnoe 
of the adyoining road. It was taken down 1817, 
and two houses were erected on its site. 

ToTEN, OR ToTTEN Hall, Of a^ it is sometimes 
in ancient records termed ** Totbam Hall/' and 
from which Tottenham Court Road took its 
name, was formerly within the boundaries of 
St. Giles's parish, as was also a considerable 
portion of the prebend of Totten Hall. It was 
in Henry III.'s reign the residence of WilUam 
de Tottenhall, and was a mansion of eminence, 
as the court house, probably, of that manor. It 
is noticed as a house of entertainment in 1645, 
when the following entry occurs :— 

1645. *' Received of Mr. Bringhnrst, constable, 
irhich he had <of Mrs. Stacye's maid and others, 
for drinktiig at Tottenhall Court on the sabbath- 
4ay, xijd. a piece'' . • • • . .^ •• j£0 3 

At this period, and from thence to the resto- 
ration, if a judgment may be formed from 
entries of similar fines, it was a place of much 
resort on Sundays for drinking, but little else 
is known of it. The Adam and Eve, Tottenham 



one house only, which was occupied, first, by a respectable 
timber merchant, (a Mr. Semple) and aflerwards by Pk'obert, 
the accomplice of the murderer Thurtell. Subsequently it 
has been divided ii^o two dwellings, one of which is occupied 
by Mr. Easterby, and the other by Mr. Kleft. 
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Coui't ISioid, (or rather New Road,) is built on 
the spot, and part of the old building and a fine 
spring still remains there» 

The Maidenhead Inn was situate in Dj/ot 
Street at least as early as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and formed then part of the estate of 
Lord Mountjoy. In the deeds of that period 
it is described as " one large tenement, called 
the Maidenheads so thence divided into two 
tenements," and during many years, the house 
at which the parish meetings were chiefly held. 

In Charles II.'s reign it mostly flourished; 
when the parish books frequently notice these 
meetings; and at a later period, about 1700, it 
became a house much resorted to by mealmen 
and farmers. When it lost its respectable 
character is doubtful, but it is known to have, 
been, during more than half a century, a liquor^ 
shop and public*house of the vilest description, 
and the haunt of beggars and desperate charac- 
ters. It bore marks of having been a handsome 
house to the last, it having been demolished, 
together with a great part of the east side of 
Dyot Street, and the ground on which they 
stood has been converted into a stone-yard, 
under the direction of the paving-board, of 
which more notice will be taken hereafter. 

Turnstile Tavern. This was situate on 
the south side of Holbom, on the west side 

comer of the footpath leading into Lincoln's 

p2 
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tnti Fields, since called Great Turnstile, and is 
now a butcher's shc^. As a tavern, it was 
of great celebrity, and, by will, four pounds 
annuity was left issuing therefrom, and from an 
adjoining house, as an endowment to the alms- 
houses. This bequest was made by Anthony 
Bayley, a parishoner, in 1640 ; and there is a 
parish entry in 1693, which proves that it had 
then ceased from being a tavern. It is as 
follows : — 

** Received at the honse, /or merJi/ the Tarnstile 
Tavern, in clear rent, taxes allowed'' >........^ . . . £B 6 6 

The Cock and Pye. This public-house 
stood, according to tradition, at the west corner 
of the marsh land, now the junction of Little 
St. Andrew Street. West Street, and Castle 
Street, and afterwards originated the name of 
Cock and Pye Fields, to the spot called the 
Seven Dials. The sign was the Cock only, to 
which, probably, the Magpie was afterwards 
added. 

According to ancient records, the district 
under our consideration comprised six divisions, 
which have been considered naturally formed, 
and it is essential to our history to notice them 
in detail, as illustrative of the progressive 
changes it has undergone at different periods. 
In pursuing this course, it is. impossible to avoid 
some anticipations in regard to the Parish of 
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St. Giles, which we shall hereafter treat of 
more particularly. 

The First Division comprised the southern 
side of the hospital from Towris-end to Aldewych 
west with a lane which ran under the hospital 
walls denominated in old records Oldestrate 
and Eldestrate, now Crown Street,, being the 
great road from Totlenhall to Westminster: it 
contained the Marsh-land, or Merslade ; New- 
londe, alid Aldewj/ch ;. west Marshland, or Le Mers- 
lade. The hospital occupied much of this tract, 
and the estates lay behind it, and compre- 
hended the whole of the ground by the Seven 
Dials and its neighburhood, it was a mere ox. 
lake probably at an early period, but certainly 
wet and marshy. 

Le Newelond, or Newlaad, probably separated 
the eastern end of Marsh-land from the west side 
of Aldewych, (Drury Lane) and derived its name 
from being newly drained (as conjectured) 
from the Marshlands, a continuation of which it 
anciently formed. 

Aldewych west comprised the land to a consi- 
derable extent on both sides of the via Aldewych, 
or JDrury Lane, and in this division it compre- 
hended that on the west side, bounded by the 
via regia de Aldewych ; on the east, Newland; on 
the west, the land of the Abbots of Westminster ; 
(Long Acre) on the south ; and the Street of St. 
Giles on the north. 
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All this district remained mere pasture land 
till subsequent to the Dissolution, except a few 
scattered houses near the north end of Drury 
Lane, or Aldewych. About anno 1600, the 
whole north side of the hospital had given way 
to a row of houses, and in 1623, other houses 
were continued from Drury Lane to the east 
end of this row, amounting to forty-seven, ex- 
clusive of six courts or alleys branching from 
them into Aldewych west, all of which ground 
was, until now, unbuilt on. At Town's-end^ which 
lay to the west of the church, there were now, 
iilcluding eleven in Rx>8e and Crown Yard, on 
the same site forty-nine houses more. Middle- 
roWf which is supposed to have stood near the 
Church, was well inhabited. Rose and Crown 
Yard, corner of Crown * Street, was occupied 
by Mr. Alderman Bigge when the Church was 
built. It has been rebuilt, and is called Farmer's 
Rents, inhabited by very low people. 

Dudley Court, so named from the Duchess 
Dudley, is now become an obscure thorough- 
fare, inhabited also by low people. Lloyd's 
Courts the site of the hospital mansion, accord-^ 
ing to Maitland, and where Lord Lisle, Duchess 
Dudley, and Lord Wharton resided, was so 
named from the builder.' Denmark Street runs 
into Hog Lane, or Crown Street : this was not 
entirely built on till after 1687. i^tedwell Street 
is spoken of by Strype as very ordinary for 
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baildings and inhabitants^ as is Stack S^eee,, 
Kendrick Yard, Vinegar Yard, Phania^ Street,. 
&c. In his time they were mostly French^ and 
of the poorer sort Hog Lane,, the Eldestrate of 
ancient deeds, is of the same date as Denmark 
Street* Hogarth has given a degree of cele- 
brity to this Street, and the adjoining Hog 
Lane, the scene of one of his sets of prints, 
called ••the Four Times of the Day.'' 

Belton Street was erected in 1683, and from 
the age of the houses and other concurrent 
circumstances is but poorly inhabited, and has 
several courts branching therefrom^, some of 
which are of antiquity. 

Bowl Yard and Canter's Alley, about Mrfaere 
the brewery stands, at the north end of Belton 
Street, were first built on about 1623, the rest 
of the land about here being moistly cultivated 
ground, known by the name of the great gar- 
den, which name the ground now occupied as 
the Workhouse formerly bore, in a lease granted 
to Anthony Baskerfield, when it was described 
as enclosed with a brick wall. 

Short's Gardens and Brownhw Street, with 
their neighbourhood, was garden groundip 1623, 
having only three houses, occupied by gar- 
deners, as mentioned in the assessments of that 
period. The northern side assumed the name 
of Short's Gardens, from a mansion built there 
by Dudley Short, Esq. an eminent parishioner 
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in the reign of Charles II. with garden attached^ 
The above street received its name from Sir 
John Brownlow, Bart; a parishioner in the same 
reign, whose house and garden also then stood 
there; and from the minutes of vestry it appears 
that a serious dispute occurred with St. Mar- 
tin's parish in 1682, about the rates due on 
these premises, which was decided in favour of 
St. Giles's parish. 

Monmouth Street, anciently called Le Lane, 
with Hog Lane or Crown Street, surrounded 
the south and west sides of the hospital. It 
was so named in compliment to the unfortunate 
James, Duke of Monmouth, who had a house 
in the adjacent Soho Square, (called also Mon- 
mouth Square.) The custom of living in cellars 
is peculiar to this and some other parts of the 
parish ; and here the superstitious practice of 
nailing horseshoes on the door thresholds, to 
exclude the entrance of witches, is still retained. 
Every body knows it is noted for second-hand 
apparel. 

The Second Division is situate on the 
south side of the parish, and on the east side of 
Aldewych (Drury Lane.) It includes the ground 
now covered by Lewkner's Lane, Parker Streeli, 
&c. as far as the back of Great Queen Street 
south, being bounded by Drury Lane taest, 
Holborn north, and Little Queen Street east. 
In early times this division was separated into 
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nearly two equal parts by Spencer's Dig, or 
Ditch, which commenced at the entrance of 
Lewkner's Lane, and ran eastward as far as J7o/- 
born Bars. The part of land between the ditch 
and Holbom was then most inhabited. 

1623. The assessment for re-building the 
Church, mentions ten housekeepers in Aldewych 
east; and Philip Parker and family had a seat 
in Parker's Lane ; and Sir Lewis Lewkner had 
another, with garden, in the lane which bears 
his name ; and these are the only parishioners 
who can be named with certainty as then 
resident here. The Rose Inn has been already 
spoken of. 

" Lutner's Lane, at the lower end of Newton 
Street, falls into Drury Lane, and is a very ordi- 
nary place : It is a corruption of the name of 
Lewkner'' Sir Roger L'Estrange called it a 
rendezvous and nursery for lewd women, but 
first resorted to by the roundheads. It is now 
called Charles Street. 

Parker's Lane runs from Drury Lane west, 
to Little Queen Street east. The Dutch Am- 
bassador had formerly stables and premises 
here. Newton Street and St. Thomas's Lane 
have nothing extraordinary appertaining to 
them. Little Queen Street is described by Strype 
as coming out of Great Queen Street, and from 
thence falling into Holborn, and being much 
pestered by coaches. Great Queen Street, which 
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bounds the division on the souths is a handsome 
and spacious street, built on the site of the 
common path which anciently separated Aide- 
wych Close from the northern division of Aide- 
wych, which extends to Holborn. Its south side 
was^ probably built in a straggling manner near 
the close of Elizabeth s reign, from whence, no 
doubt, it was designated Queen Street, but it& 
best houses were built for people of quality in 
James I.'s reign, under Inigo Jones, about the 
time he laid out Lincoln's Inn Square. Powletr 
Gherbury, and Conway houses were among 
them, and are still remaining. 

Freemasofis Tavern is an elegant modern 
building, and one of the best conducted houses 
in town; and has unquestionably, under the 
superintendance and guidance of Mr. Guff, far 
more public dinners than any other tavern in 
town. The other courts about this spot and 
division. New Turnstile Alley, Monmouth Courts 
&c. are of little note. 

The Third Division. ^*Campum de Aide- 
wychj'' or Oldwick Close. This comprised the 
site of the present West Street, Princes Street, 
and their neighbourhoods, being bounded north 
by Great Queen Street; southi by the back' of 
Princes Street,ipQXtoi Duke Street, &c.; wiest, by 
Drury Lane ; and east, by Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
On the sale and dispersion of the hospital, this 
track of land came into the possession of the 
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Holford family, a descendant of which held it in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. at the same 
period when Sir John Drury, Knight, held the 
north end, or St. Clement's half. He left a 
sum of money to be paid to the poor of the 
parish annually, founded on some conscientious 
scruples on account of its having belonged to 
the hospital, a charitable foundation. Part of 
this land came into the possession of Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling and other persons about the 
beginning of the reign of Charles I. Houses 
had however been previously raised on the side 
next the highway, together with the play-house 
called the " Cockpit Theatre:' Both sides of 
Princes Street also (which had been a path di* 
Tiding Aldetvych Field, between the parishes of 
St.* Giles and St. Clement's Danes) had been 
built on as early as the latter end of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, or thereabout. The spot 
had then acquired the name of Oldwick Close, 
and had fourteen houses standing on its west 
side, or the east side of Drury Lane, as well as 
a second theatre called the Phcenix, which suc- 
ceeded the Cockpit, after it was destroyed in 
1617.* Oldwick Close, by a deed of 1629, 
containing two acres, enclosed on the north, 
towards Queen Street, with a ditch ; on the east, 
towards Lincoln^s Inn, with a common sewer ; 

* This theatre stood in a court denominated Pitt Place, an 
avenue mnning oat of Drury Lane to Wild Street. 
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QQ the south, with a ditch or fence dividing it 
fjrom other parts of the same close ; and on the 
west, towards the back of lirury Lane, with a 
ditch or mud wall. It was in the possession of 
Sir Edward Stradling in 1632, and the cele- 
brated Sir Kenelm Digby; and the former 
built on his part a large mansion and offices. 
There was a ditch and mud wall, or embank- 
ment, with a few scattered buildings on the 
Drury Lane side, among which were the Cockpit, 
and afterwards the Phosnix Theatres.' 

Queen Street and Princes Street, with Weld 
Street, (now Wild Street,) are the principal 
streets erected on Oidwick Clone. In the latter 
site, the respectable family of the Welds of Lut- 
worth Castle, and a magistrate, resided in alarge 
mansion. Holford Court, now Stewart's Rents, 
is a thoroughfare from Drury Lane to Wild 
Street. 

The Fourth Division. South side, JTik- 
attesfield and Holborn Bars. This division in- 
cluded the whole of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
the streets, &c. in its vicinity, (forming part of 
St. Giles's parish,) to the east and north, with 
the land next Holborn Bars, now Whetstone's 
Park, &c. as far east and west as from ten 
houses beyond Turnstile to Little Queen Street, 
with the half of Holborn on that side. 

Fikattesfeld, or Picket's Field. This enclosure 
stood near the old Temple, of which it formed 
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^rt of the grounds previous to the removal of 
that foundation. It derived its names probably 
from some early proprietor, and was called also 
the Templars' Field, froto its having beeh in the 
possession of the Knights Templars, before the 
dissolution of that order. It was certainly laid 
out early as a walking place, and planted as far 
back as Edward III. (about 1376) when it was 
a common walking and sporting place for the 
clerks of the chancery, apprentices and stu- 
dents of the law, and citizens of London. Dur- 
ing the Interregnum, a petition was sent to 
parliament respecting these fields, in which it 
was shewn, that at that early period, one Roger 
Legit had privily laid and hid many iron engine^ 
called caltrappes in the trenches of Hckefs 
Fields, with a malicious intention to maim the 
gaid clerks and others, for which he was punish^ 
ed by fine and imprisonment. This was recited 
.to shew the right the students- and others had to 
recreate themselves in these fields. 

Holborn, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
began to be built on; and Turnstile, in the asr- 
sessment of 1623, is said to contain, on both 
sides, thirty one houses ; and a '' Thorntons 
Alky,'' somewhere near the spot, has therein 
forty houses mentioned. ** Partridge AlUy^' 
coming from Holborn to the back of the houses 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, now called Newman's 
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RoWp 18 mentioned to have forty-nine houses, 
but no notice is taken of Little Queen Street, 
Princes Street, Turnstile Alley, S^c. to the west- 
ward of Gate Street: they were probably 
not built. Whetstone Park was built in Charles 
IL's time, and the whole site was covered with 
dwellings. 

Holbom was a highway of great publicity in 
the reigns of Henry IL and John. The village 
of Holbourn^ being erected on the bank of the 
bourne or brook, extended itself gradually west- 
ward, and communicated its name to the long 
and spacious street which attaches it to St. 
Giles's Street, that part of it being distinguished 
by the denomination of High Holborn. 

The Fifth Division comprised the north 
side of the parish, or Bloomsbury west, and 
leached from Tottenham Court Road west, to 
Charlotte Street and Gower Street east, bounded 
norUi by St. Pancras parish, and south by St. 
Giles's Street. 

This northern district, in the early times of 
the hospital, formed two parts — the land belong- 
ing to the foundation, and the land called Ble^ 
vwnds Land, and afterward^ Bltmundsbary : the 
first comprised the Pittaunce Croft, or Hospital 
Close, and its adjoining land, and the latter of 
the present Bloomsbury. Their extent, length- 
ways, was from Tottenham Court Road west, to 
St. Andrews, Holbom, parish east ; and breadth- 
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y^nys, fivtn SL Giles's Street and Holborn souths 
to the parish oiSt. Pancras north. 

The division we are treating of commenced 
westerly with the via de Tottenhall, and ran 
eastward to RusselFs and Bkmund's Land, its 
south and north sides being formed by <&. Gilat's 
High Street, and the prebend of TottenkalL The 
following were its ancient estates : — 

Pittaunce Croft contained about sixteen acres» 
and was situate before the Hospital Gate, and 
formed principally the gardens of the master 
and brethren. The north side of St. Giles's 
Street, part of which is in that parish, was about 
100 feet deep from the road side, to the Pittaunce 
Croft Ditch. This slip of land and its con- 
tinuation eastward, was the most inhabited part 
of the Tillage, as remotely as during the reigns 
of John and Henry III. when its houses had 
gardens extending to the ditch. 

East of Pittaunce Croft was mostly the pro* 
perty of Seman Russell, whose residence was 
there in an inclosure, some distance from' the 
north side oiSt. Giles's Street, nearly in a direct 
line from Monmonth Street. 

In 1623 forty houses were assessed at the 
north- west end of St. Giles's Street. " In Dix- 
on's Alley" twenty-one, and ^* Eagle and Child 
Alley" thirty-seven. Bainbridge and Buckridge 
Streets were built on the above sites prior to 
1672, and derive their names from their owners, 
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eDiiaent parishioners in the reign of Charles II. 
(See Slrype.) 

The former gentleman left a sum of money to 
build a gallery to the Church, the rents of which 
were to be applied towards the relief of the poor« 
which we shall notice hereafter. Church Street 
and Church Lane runs out of Bainbridge Street 
into Dyot Street ^ (now George Street) : these 
take their names from nearly facing the church, 
having an avenue to them from thence formerly 
through Bannister's Alley, which now forms 
Mr. Remnant's timber yard. 

Near to the timber yard is the Hampshire 
Hog Yard. 

Dyot Street, now George Street, running from 
Great Russell Street to Broad Street, is the west 
boundary oi Bloomsbury parish. It received its 
name from Richard Dyot, esquire, who resided 
upon the spot, and was a vestryman in the reign 
of Charles II. ; and it was inhabited, till within 
these few years, by his descendant, Philip Dyot, 
esquire. This street, and its contiguous neigh- 
hood on the west side, has been remarkable for 
poverty and depravity, being the general resort 
of Irish, and where they first colonized at an 
early period. 

Plumtree Street takes its name from Henry 
Plumtree, esquire, its builder, in 1686, or there- 
about. This spot, so designated in the demise 
.to him from John Buggin, esquire, in that year. 
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« The old town of St. Gilesr ThU street and its 
continuation, Charlotte Street, is of a respectable 
description, especially the latter. 

The Sixth DxYisiohr* North side of the pa- 
rish. Bloomsbury east. This extends from 
Charlotte Street west, to the extremities of the 
parish east, and bounded north and south as 
above, including the remainder of the present 
parish of Bloomsbury. 

This division, with part of the fifth ditto, 
comprises the manor of Bloomsbury east and 
west. In the early part of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Southampton House was the only building 
in this part of the manor. In James I.'s time, it 
is denominated a certain parcel of land called 
Bloomsbury, nor was it till 1623 that a neigh- 
bourhood began to accumulate both in the east 
and west parts. fFor more on these divisions, see 
Partons History, S^c.) 
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Chapter III. 

St. Giles in tht Fields noticed as a Parisk-^Anth- 
quity^f, ejcamined — Its three successive Churches 
— High Church Politics — Puritanical Spolia- 
tions — Curious Parish Memorandums, S^c. 

Hitherto we hare avoided treating on St 
Giles as a Parish, a subject which comes next 
under our consideration, and a matter of no 
trifling importance to this History, involfing, 
as it does, a question of much controversy. 

Newcourt^ in his Repertorium, which is con- 
sidered a work of much research and corres- 
ponding authority, seems to be of opinion that 
it never was a parish till after the dissolution of 
the hospital. '' I find," he says, '* no institution 
to any Church in this parish (St. Giles), till 
after the hospital was suppressed, which makes 
me conclude, that the church belonging to the 
hospital was the place to which the inhabitants 
of this parish did, in those days, resort to per- 
form their religious worship." — " The first in- 
stitution I find to this church ^& parochial and a 
rectory, was in the first year of Edward VI.'s 
reign, the 20th of April, 1647, at the presenta- 
tion of Sir Wimund Carew, as true and un- 
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doubted patron thereof; upon the death of whose 
derk, 'William Rowland«on, (Bonner being 
Bishop of London^ his successor was instituted 
November 8th, 1671, at the presentation of 
Queen Elizabeth, as true and undoubted pa- 
troness, from which time the advowson of this 
rectory hath continued all along in the Crown 
to this present/* 

On the founding of the hospital, it was very 
natural that a place of worship should be added 
to it; and Leland has established the fact by 
stating, that Matilda provided it with an oratory, 
but he says nothing of its church, nor of St. 
Giles as a parish, although he lived and wrote 
about the time of the suppression ; and it is 
recorded of him, that he proposed the securing 
all the monastic manuscripts by placing -them 
in the king's library, which, unfortunately, was 
not acceeded to. In the charters extant, and 
especially in the deed for exchanging the hos- 
pital estates before quoted, St. Giles is called a 
village, and not a parish, the usual designation 
in all ancient and 0K>dern deeds, had it been so. 

If we revert to early authorities, the existence 
of a parish will appear very doubtful prior to 
1647, as the following inquiries will clearly 
shew: — 

1st. Doomsday Book, a record of the highest 
importance,- is silent on the subject, nor does it, 
under fte head Ossnlvesten, (Ossulston) even 
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mention 4he name of St. Giles, or indicate a 
parish in that suburb situation — a proof of its 
non-existence in 1066. 

2nd. The valor of Pcpe Nicholas is a celebra- 
ted valuation of all the ecclesiastical benefices 
in England and Wales, taken in 1291, and re- 
corded the taxation of the tenths of all those 
preferments, and also regulated the exaction of 
the kings and popes, until the twenty-sixth 
year of Henry VIII. 's reign, when it was su- 
perseded by the Valor Eccksiasticus. No men- 
tion whatever is made in the above record of the 
parish of St. Giles, although ample notice is 
taken therein of the whole archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, which is the ecclesiastical division 
to which it is appended. 

3rd. I^ Nona Rolls, records certain grants 
made in the fourteenth of Edward IIL (dated 
twenty-sixth of January 1341) by the parlia- 
ment of that monarch, of the ninth Iamb, the 
ninth fleece, and the ninth sheaf, and was 
taken by assessors and others, throughout 
twenty-seven counties. St. Giles and Blooms- 
bury are here mentioned ^ the latter as Bilu- 
mond, or Blemund, but under the designation 
of a soke or liberty only, and not as a parish ; 
neither in the ancient grants of kings, popes, 
bishops, &c. is it so named. 

4th. The Charter of Henry 11. confirming 
the institution of the hospital, states that it 
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was built *' Ubi Johannes bonaememoria/uit Cappel^ 
hmus" (When John of good memory was 
Chaplain/'*) This, instead of establishing the 
idea of a parish, tends to prove that St. Giles 
was a royal manor about the time of the con** 
quest, as has been before remarked, for not only 
did Matilda give to the hospital inmates a per* 
petual grant of it when she founded that charity, 
but she made them lords of the manor, and 
proprietors, under the crown, of the whole, or 
nearly so, of the soil. As a corroboration o^ 
these facts, it is well known that they held 
courts in their own jurisdiction, and exercised 
all the usual manorial rights. All payments of 
rent, and the various acknowledgments they 
were entitled to by their several grants, were 
made at the hospital court; and tenants holding; 
by service of bodily labour, and other servile 
tenures peculiar to that time, rendered them to 
the master, brethren, and sisters, as lords of the 
fee. In the ancient deeds now extant, we learn 
that nearly all the householders of the hospital 
domains lived under the master and paternity 
of that foundation^ and were subject to them. 

All the charters down to Edward III. speak 
of St. Giles's hospital without any allusion to a 



* See page 7. 

t The defiirition of the word parish^ &c. has been generally 
admitted to bear the followiDg conatructloii. Parochial bounds 
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6tli. The canfirnuUorjf bulla/ Pope Alexander f 
in the reign of Henty IIL only mentions this 
district as " locum ipwm in quo fundamentum est 
ipnus hospitalis, cugardinU et octis que adjacent eid 
hospUalis exparte austrak el exparte aquilonari.'^ 
(''The pla<^e where the said hospital is fouDded* 
with the gardens attached to the same* and eight 
acres of laind which adjoin the said hospital on 
the south and on the north/') 

Ndwdourt says, *' In the hospital of St. Giles 
was a chapel, wherein King Edward I. in the 
first year of hia reign, 1272, founded a chauntry, 
(tis like for his &ther and ancestors) for which 
this hospital took yearly of the exchequer, for 
the maintenance of it, sixty shillings, and 
twenty shillings more at the hdnds of the sheriff 
of Surry f and ** I no where find this chapel 



liaviag b^en long iteA by eii«lom and aeltled usage, itett 
•otetimes found ao exteoBive, as to reader i% ineonvenient for 
remote hamlets to attend the church. It was therefore a 
(»r«ieti6e to relieve and ease such Inhabitants by building 
oratorio*, or chapels, in many such remote hamlels, in whieh a 
cafpelane (chaplain) was sometimes endowed by the lord of 
the manor, who was generally maintained by a stipend .from 
the parish priest, to whom all right and does were resorted. 
These chapels,' though endowed. Were not parocAia/^ but do^ 
pendant on their mother chnrehesy to whom all dues were paid 
of an ecclesiastical kind, except the portions of such endow- 
menta. The privilege of administering the sacrament, (*i^ 
ciaHy that of baptism) and the office of burial, were the proper 
rights and jorisdietion that made it do longer a dopenikuit 
chapel, of ease^ but a separate parochial chapels (See Jacob 
and others.) 
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charged with first fruits and tenths, but witb 
procurations and synodals." 

If, according to this writer, there was no in- 
stitution to St. Giles's Church till 1647, (and it 
would certainly appear from the register if it 
were so) it is a strong presumption that there 
could not have been an independant parish 
priest before that period ; the institution of the 
parish priest being positively necessary by the 
canon law, and was only to be dispensed with 
under particular circumstances; one of which 
was, when licences were granted to monks, or 
the ecclesiastical religious fraternities, to serve 
a parochial cure by themselves, by reason of 
the contiguity of the churches, or poverty of 
the houses ; and this seems to have been the 
case in St Giles. It had no church or place of 
worship for the inhabitants of the manor but 
what was poor, and the advowson which was 
appendant to the manor and hospital, appears 
to have been purely donative, and conferred 
successively on one of their own fraternity. 

In this view we may account for a few soli- 
tary instances wherein St. Giles, at €arly peri- 
ods, has been denominated a parish, rather by^ 
reputation than otherwise, in the hospital deeds 
and other documents. 

In the reign of Henry III. it is recorded that 
^^a bouse and cutilage was granted by William 
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Thrillam» situate in St» Gile&'s parish." (No 
date.) 

Premises were granted to the hospital by 
William Christemasse, a messuage and land, in 
the parish of St Giles. (Date unknown,) 

A plot of land of hospital fee, in the parish 
of St. Giles. (Grantor and date unknown.) 

A curtilage, situate in the parish of St. Giles, 
a grant of William de Tottenhall. (Date un- 
known. 

Half an acre of land, &c. in the parish of St. 
Giles, without the bars of Hoiebum, a grant of 
Thomas Osgood. (Date unknown.) 

It is worthy of notice, that out of the number 
of ninety-two grants onrecord,* applicable to 
the hospital, known to be situate in St. Giles's 
parish, none of them except the five enumerated 
are so described! This would not have been 
80 had St. Giles been a regular parish, instead 
of one by reputation, — a distinction in law, 
which is evidently in point here^ 

Out of ten anniversary obits, for which be- 
quests were given, only two individual donors 
(William Christmasse and John de Garderoba, 
anno 1200) mention the parish of St. Giles. 

But independant of other considerations, it 
should be observed, that the deeds referred to 

* The hoBpital estates lay id do less thao sixty-three 
parishes an4 places, and yet the greater oomber were in its 
own parish, and in &cl it owned the most part of it. 
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on this question are no longer in existence, 
none but copies remain, and we have noticed 
that those quoted are without dates, and even 
the kings' reigns when the grants were made, 
are only known by probability. 

The result of our inquiries lead^ us therefore 
to the conclusion of Newcourt as to the first 
institution of a parish, and that the hospital 
church was the place of religious worship for the 
inhabitants at an early period. 

It is conjectured that this church included 
that of the parish, and was divided by a screen, 
one portion of it being the resort of^ the inha* 
bitants, and the other that of the hospitd in- 
mates ; but when it was erected is uncertain, 
but probably in the prosperous days of that 
institution; or it was an addition to the chapel, 
or oratory, which originally belonged to it. 
Although it was of no great magnitude, super- 
stition had furnished it with several divisions 
for altars and chapels, wherein different priests 
are said to have officiated, exclusive of others 
employed in the chantries and singing masses 
for the repose of the dead. From the Minutes of 
Vestry, we gather that it had a body and choir, 
or nave and chancel, a middle and side aisles : 
That the middle was divided by pillars and 
arches, above which arose walls, probably 
lighted by clerestory windows, called in the 
Minutes ''the mayne wall over the arches. 
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which wall ran the whole length of the church, 
or ranged through the church and chancel, into 
the crown of the arch, and the arches sprung 
from pillars extending also to an equal length/' 

From these several particulars Parton re- 
marks, '' we may conclude that this first struc- 
ture was of some magnitude and beauty, though 
not of the largest clasi. Whether it was- buiit 
with the round or painted arch, is no where 
hinted at in the minutes from which we have 
quoted, otherwise we might have guesed at its 
general style of architecture ; but if it was actually 
the church erected by Matilda, of which there 
seems no doubt, it must have been of that kind 
usually termed Norman. After the dissolution 
of the hospital, the ancient partition walls, or 
screen, being removed, the whole church was 
formed into a parish church, and a new steeple 
was built with a ring of bells, to accommodate 
the parishioners." 

The principal object on entering that division 
called the hospital church, must have been its 
high altar of St. Giles, which stood at its east 
end* and was probably adorned with the image 
of the patron saint : before this burnt a great 
taper called '* St. Giles's light," towards which, 
about the year 1200, William Cbristemas be- 
queathed the annual sum of twelve pence. 

The chapel of St Michael and its altar, formed 
another prominent feature in the same building. 
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and had its own proper priest, or chaplain. 
These both belonged to that portion of the 
structure appropriated to the use of the infirm 
of the hospital, and which, as> roost convenient 
for that purpose, it is reasonable to conjecture^ 
Qccupied the southern division or half of the 
church. 

The account of this church when it became 
entirely parochial is very meagre. The hospital 
church, or southern division of this fabric, became 
decayed with age and lay in rubbish, there be- 
ing a void space at the upper end of the chancel, 
which was stored with lumber, as the boards 
of coffins, ftc. when Lady, afterwards Duchesn 
Dudley, added the becoming ornament of a 
screen, which divided the nave from the choir, 
or chancel, at her own expense. 

From the Minutes of Vestry, 1617, four 
persons were appointed by vestry to inspect 
the account of Mr. Bigg concerning the charges 
of building the steeple and casting the new 
bells, when £126 : 19 : 5, due to him for money 
expended thereon, was ordered to be paid;* and 
at the next vestry, " the upper churchwarden 
was ordered to be assistant to the late church- 
warden in the hanging of the said bells in the 
new steeple." 

The church originally, before -the erection of 

* Tbis refers to the fint miniito extanl. 
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this steeple, is conjectured to have had merely^ 
a small round bell tower, with a conical top at 
its western entrance ; and there was only one 
bell, the customary appendage of hospitals and 
religious houses. The parish becoming, how- 
.€ver, now more populous, a larger and more 
ornamental steeple was judged necessary, and 
was accordingly erected and furnished with 
additional bells, a full peal. Six years after- 
wards (viz. anno 1623), an order of vestry 
was made for pulling down ** divers parts of 
the said church, the same being ruinous and 
decayed ; as also for the building and re-edifying 
of the same." The preamble to this order states 
that ** whereas upon diligent view taken by 
men of skill, the walls of the north and south 
aisles, together with the main roof of the mid- 
dle aisle, and walls thereof, as well as all the 
pillars in the church and chancel, were found so 
rotten and decayed, as to be in manifest danger 
of falling down ; it was by general consent 
agreed upon, that .the said north and south 
aisles, together with the main roof of the middle 
aisle, should be wholly pulled down and re-edi- 
fyed with all convenient speed/* Another 
vestry was called after a second inspection, and 
the following minute was entered. 

'' That the parts of the church before deter- 
mined to be pulled down and rebuilt, viz. both 
the side aisles, and the mayn wall at^r the 
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arches ranging through the church and chancel; 
unto the crown of the church, and no further," 
would be insufficient '^ the general pillars, as 
well within the chancel as within the church, 
being found to be so decayed and ruined in 
their very foundations, as by the opinion of 
surveyors and workmen, no further building 
might be raised upon them without imminent 
danger to the whole frame of the church. It 
was ordered that all the pillars, both in the 
church and chancel, should be wholly taken 
down and raised up again of free stone from 
the foundation to the crown of the arches." 

Collectors were appointed to collect the 
money which should be assessed, and regula- 
tions agreed on for conducting the repairs, when 
they were found impracticable to execute, 
and finally the church and fabric was demo* 
lished. 

A petition was presented, stating the neces* 
sity of wholly re-building St. Giles's church ; 
the expense would, according to estimate, 
amount to £1500 more than the parish could 
raise, and humbly praying his majesty to re* 
commend to the right reverend the Bishop of 
London, to write to the clergy of his diocese 
to raise contributions in their respective pa- 
rishes for the finishing thereof; which the king, 
by an order dated at the court of Greenwich, 
9th of June, 1624) was pleased to do. In.con* 
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sequence of this sanction, the Bishop (George 
Abbot*) by letter dated from his palace, Lon-* 
don, on the 16th of the following July, directed 
bis clergy to ** move their several congregations 
liberally to contribute all in their power towards 
so good a work, and die rather to do it with all 
expedition, for that the winter coming on, the 
paridiioners (to the number of two thousand 
souls) would be utterly destitute and deprived 
of spintual comfort." The preamble of this 
letter states, '' that through the injury of time 
and weather, as also for want of due reparation 
in ages past, tliere had a general wrack befallen 
the ancient parish church of St. Giles in the 
Fields, where not only the roofe and walls of 
the said church, but also the arches and pillars 
throughout thechurcband chancel I • were, upon 
view taken by men of skill, foui>d to be so 
ruinous and decayed, that of necessity the 
whole structure of tJie same was to be, and had 
been pulled down and demolished to the very 
foundation ; for the re<*edifying whereof, in part, 
the parishiooeni and inhabitants having strained 
their abilities bey4>ad example, did nevertheless 
find that the work would much exceed their 



« I have here quoted Parton, but I find he was in an error 
as to the Biah<y. Abbot had long ceased to be Bishop of 
Londfio, havMg been f ronoted to Canterbary in 1611. King 
succeeded hiu io the metropoliian see. and on his dying in 
1031, he was succeeded by George Mountain, who was in iact. 
Bishop of London at the Ume above alluded to. 
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power to finish, the charge of the whole being 
in estimate for the sum of £2,500/' and he 
concludes (after some further directions) with 
ordering that '^ all monies collected should be 
entered in a vellum book to be provided by the 
parish of St. Giles for th^t purpose, as a per* 
petual memorial of the benevolence of each 
individual contributor," This was accordingly 
done in a register still remaining, intitled, 
" Liber Domus Dei Anglice,* or Doomes-day 
Booke/' This book, . through the politeness of 
the vestry clerk, I have seen and perused, and 
I consider it a curious parish record. The title 
continues — '' Thesaurus caelij Reposit, Sive 
liber Dom Dei res memorata dignas parochiam 
haoc Sci Egidij in campis, Et imprimis : Nu- 
pera templi hujus instaura eo' em tangentes 
(breviter complectus.)" *' Treasure deposited 
in heaven, or the book of God's house, of things 
worthy to be remembered in this parish of St. 
Giles-in-the Fields ; and in the first place of 
the church now lately restored, some account 
touching the same." 

It then gives an inscription commemorating 

* Dooomday Book, or I>oin B«c (the jodiciai book) a 
name applied to tlie iaquUitions made by Alfred and WilRam 
. the Conqueror. It has been said to derive its name from Domus 
Dei, from the ehurch tor cathedral of Wiochester, ia which 
Alfred^B survey was tirst deposited. It simply meaas, ih/b 
Doom-book or Register, from whence judgment might be giren 
in the tenure of estates.*-£e/m€f. 
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the great liberality of Lady Dudley towards 
the expense of the new church, which after- 
wards was engraved on a marble tablet, and 
fixed against the north gate of the churchyard. 

Qnod FmHx Boawdqae Sit 

H«e TeaqphoB Late Velnis ex Axamm 

*"^7<iS**'*' CdlUprf, Mola M 8pl«D«oi« Anctam 

4jo«jSLm Ihlto Pwo«oqmm Hew t Viator an 

JJTT^T^^ Ckaiitea bMtanimTit eflbcliim est 

Mm»^^fa^ iBquilNM PleatMma Heratoac boiiia qperibus 

Mm uMiquq j^^ ^jj^ DuMeley Hoc Secolnmt 

imT MaattMntia Gfmtwi Maimoria Hiyns 

'^** Mewtar BoqnioBi 

Hvio etim aeocarit beaelica aUonni QoonmdaiB 



Qvibi» ProvJaae in Goelo Sont Grates. 

TRANSLATION. 

Tait Temple (may it be a bleming (a posterity). 
Hie BaHdiaf was baUt te the place of a fonner one, wliicfc 
oommenced had fclleA ftom the effects of tame. But aug- 
Anno DemiBa mented in dae and with greater splendour by the Say t 

1013. christiaa beneficeaoe of the parishioners, among TnTcUerf 

Fiaisned in whom tfm nmnilteenee of the pleas Lady Alice istUsagebar. 
IMS.* •Dudley deserres the gratoAd tribute of tlais renin winksof 
And encoaa- mari>'.e. mnnifloencet 

passed widi a The pious contiibalaons of some othen wlMse 
wan in 1631. rawaid is in heaven, aided tfm woriu . 

Various particulars are next given in regard to 
the collecting money for the church, the names 
of the contributors, the sums subscribed, with 
the treasurer and wardens appointed to overlook 
the progress of building the church, as fol- 
lows : — 

•* Money to re-build the present church, how 
collected and applied, namely, from the pa* 
rishioners and others, with the particulars of 
the collection made in the churches of this 
diocese towards this work." 
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*' Names^ of those who, during the time of 
re-buildiDg' the present church and the vestry 
house, constitued the vestry. First, Roger 
Manwayring, D.D. chaplain to the most serene 
prince Charles, King of Great Britain, a man 
of probity of manners and singular condition, 
and treasurer for the money collected." 

* " A secood book is among the parish records/' (Parton 
iDforms us), " contaioing a farther list of the names and rest* 
donees of every inhabitant, with the sums they were assessed 
at ; to-which is prefixed this notice, viz. ' The inhabitants of the 
partish of St. Gyles in the Fields in the conntie of Middlesex, 
being at sundrie times warned and summoned both pabliquelie 
at divine service by the parson, and particularlie at their bowses 
by the churchwardens and others of the parish, to assemble 
themselves for the nftinge and assessinge of themselves, and 
the rest of the said inhabitants, towardes the re^edifieinge and 
buildinge of ther church, being then fallen in parte, and judged 
necessarie to be wholly pulled downe, the charge whereof was 
estimated by the view and survey of skilful workemen, to be 
likelie to amount to the sum of <£3,000 and upwards. UppoB 
the 33rd day (xxiij) of September, 1623, and upon several! 
daies after, the said parishioners did accordinglie meete and 
assemble, and did rate and assesse themselves and the rest of 
the said inhabitants of the said parrish towardes raisinge of 
the same, as followeth/' 

Mr. Parton adds, " N.B. T/us assessment was unauthorized 
hy imw. It was made and signed by many of the then princi- 
pal inhabitants, and contains the name of every individual 
inhabitant, as well householders and inmates, as servants, with 
such sums affixed against their names, as in the opinion of 
those signing the assessment, they respectively ought to pay 
towards the new church. But the payment 6r subscriptions 
were voluntary, at least optional. Some in their subscriptions 
exceeded the amount expected ; others gave not half the sum 
expected for them to pay, and many gave nothing," (Parton's 
St. Giles's Parish, p. 196.) 
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The following names appear next in succes* 
sioA, forming the vestry of that period : — 

Sir William Seager, Kniglit, Garter, King at AniA« 
Lawrence Wbitaker Zaclierie Beih^ 

Thomas Shepherd Hanim Claxton 

and Abraham Speckart« Esquires. 
Martin Basil John Shelberry 

Richard Bigge James Pert 

Humphrey Gardiner William Mev 

Nicholas Bragge Andrew Robinson 

Andrew Browne John ^Brewer 

Robert Johnson Matthew Quier 

Robert Hope Richard Syer 

£dward Rice Jeremie Cocke 

Tli6Bas Harvye William Chapman . 

Jeremy Tarpiii Greorge Hope 

Rowland *Jepp 

and William Edoaondes, 

Edward Alleyn, alter Guard ia optim merita-oies et Singuli. 

Charles Robinson, Clericas Parochialis.* 

* In the progress of the suit pending between Mr. G. 
Rogers and the vestry, it became necessary, under a judge's 
order, to e3Lamine the minutes of the vestry and other parish 
records, when it appearing that the above book was missing, 
the following advertisement for its discovery was inserted in 
jthe Examiner, 2lst December, 1828. '< St. Giles in the 
Fields Parish Records.— ^Information is wanted as to the exis- 
tence of a Book of Record of this parish called Domesday 
Book. This book is of vellum or parchment, and was made in 
1624, by direction of the then Lord Bishop of London, as a 
perpetual parish record. It is repeatedly referred to in the 
parish books since that time, and can be proved to have been 
in the possession of Mr. Parton, the vestry clerk, in the year 
1821. Any person giving the requisite information for its 
production will be amply rewarded for his trouble, by applying 
to Mr. George Rogers, 58, High Street, St Giles's.'' The book 
was afterwards found : Earle had taken it away by mistake. 
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A second treasurer W26 afterwdirds appointed 
to assist Df . Matowayringr ; and, lA slddition to the 
vestiy, tfaeite was a eemtnit'tee formed, consist- 
ing of the two late churchwardens; two over- 
seers, and varioos gentlemen of respectability 
in the parish. An ifldex of names of benefac- 
tors, who were parfehioners of St. Giles's at 
libis time, foilbwu, some of whom were persons 
of note, and ihscmie insi^snces some comment 
is added ; a few of them are here subjoined : — 

•• Parishioners, CmOtibUtats towards re^tuitdlng the 

Cbm-ok in l«2a 

£• 8. d. 
The R%ht Hon. the Dacbeasof Lenox, iMr Gface 40 

Lamitnee Wbyt«ker,£8%r.one o£ the surveigihars 
•f llhe sttid obttrch> besides his great care and 
pains^ and soiicitac'oQ of his friends and ac- 
quaintance • 9 25 10 

Abmham Speckart, Esq. (besides his extraordinay 
care and paines in soliciting and procuring from 
his friends and aoquaintaDce above Uie sum of 

jf200) 23 6 8 

Mr. Jeremy Cocke, of the Prince's eouncell 10 

Dr. Roger Manwayring, Reetor of the aaid parish, 
besides his exceeding raboul* and paines, both 

in the pulpitt and with his friends abroade 7 4 

Sir Anthony Ashelye^ Knight 10 

Sir John Cotton, Knight ..••• ; 10 

The Lady Ann Duddelye.«, ; 6 

The Lady Frances Dnddetye ,. 4 

The Hbn. tiie Lady AKce Dnddelye, besides the 
patjng of the church and chauncell with free- 
stone, the charge whereof appcareth in the end 

ofthebooke ....V. ..250 

The plaiers of the Cockpitt Plaiebouse ••• 20 

H 2 
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The whole collection thus made was £1065 : 
Os., which sum, Parton says, was subscribed 
by 415 householders, exclusively of imnates; 
and among whom are persons of almost every 
rank in life. The first donation entered in the 
book is £250 by Duchess Duddelye,* the last 
is two pence given by " mother Parker I'* 

*' The total number of souls/' he adds, ** in 
the parish did not exceed, perhaps not reach. 
2,000. The subscriptions, therefore, upon an 
average, exceeded 10s. 6d. for each parishioner, 
old and young, at a time when that sum was 

* Dr« BoremADy in her (np/enl semion, mlju, *' Besidw aU 
thin she was el the charge of (laviDg the upper end of the 
chnrch with marbie stanet^ and gave the great bett in the 
steeple, which as oft at it rings sonnds her praise ; and was at 
the charge of casting and hanging the other five bells.'^ In 
addition to these acts of mnntficence, she cansed great part 
of the aneieni wall sarronndingthe chorch, which had become 
rninons fand had belongped to the hospital)^ to be re-edified. 
Her gifts of plate and ehoreh ornaments were« the oommnnion 
*plate in silver and gilt, as large and rich as any in the city 
or sebnrbs ; for the back of the altar, a rich green velvet 
cloth with three letters of gold, I.H.S. embroidered on it. 
Item, two service books in folio, embossed with gold ; a green 
velvet cloth with a rich deep gold fringe, to cover the alter 
over with on Sundays. Item, a cambrick altar cloth, with a 
deep bone lace round about ; another fine damask altar doth ; 
two cuthh^s (cushions) for the altar, richly embroidered with 
gold ; a large Turkey carpet, to be spread in the week over 
it; and likewise, very costly handsome raib to guard the altar 
or Lord's table from profane uses/'«»I>r. BoremnaCt Serwmn* 
We may remark here, that however laudable the beneficence 
of this estimable lady, it appears extremely trifling in the 
divine to enumerate these church trappings so mueh in detail 
in his seruion. 
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equal to forty shillings of onr present money : — 
an example of liberality and munificence rarely 
equalled!!" 

The second class of benefactors consisted of per- 
■ontf not resident in St. Giles's parish ; from 106 

of ivhom was collected the sum of • •••••• 465 10 2 

The third class of donations consisted of gifts 
from varions parishes in the diocese of London, 
there particularized, amounting coUectiyely to 236 19 1 

Add contributions, of the parishioners 1066 9 

Ditto ditto strangers v**** 466 10 2 

Ditto ditto collected at the church 44 10 2 

Received onte of the box there ••••• 4 11 9 

Ditto for ould materials, and ^200 borrowed on 

interest 209 11 6 

The Tcstry advanced a ftrtfaer advance of •• 61 14 8 

The whole expense of building was. • • . • £2fiG^ 7 2 

The church was not consecrated until 26th 
of January, 1630, although it was finished, ac- 
cording to Maitland, after the demolition of the 
little old church (as he calls it) in 1623, in 
two years, namely in 1625, and this is con- 
firmed by the inscription referred to in page 
96. A consecration generally precedes divine 
service, or opening a church, as it is called: 
one is a little surprised by so long a lapse be- 
fore that ceremony was administered, nearly 
five years. That the church was used by the 
parishioners is evident, inasmuch as Dr. Man- 
wayring is known to have preached three ob- 
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noxioas sermena in it, two of them aiJtitied 
^* Religion and Allegiance/' and (he tiiird. 
May 4th, 1628, in which he defended them in 
his parish church of St. Giles in the Fields. 
These sermons were deemed highly offensive, 
and he was in consequence fined and suspended 
from his clerical functions.* 

• * ^iU|«f , iQ hit Chorch Histery, Siays, ** Tlii« charge against 
l^fi^wayrii^ wa« made by Pym, 9th of June, 1628, purport- 
ing (hi^t he had persuaded the subjects of the realm to obey 
illegal coromauds on pain of damnation. That like Guy Faux 
and hi« fellows^ he sought to blow-up parliament, and its 
powier, makiug up a mischievous plot to alter and subvert the 
government, &c." 

** June 20th, 1939, hfi cane %q the hQoaei» and on his biees 
^nbinitt^ himaelf with sorrov pf ^rt and true repeutanoe 
for the errors and indiscretions he had been guilty of, in 
preaching two sermons, which he calls * Religion apd Allegir 
ance,' and his &nlt in rashly, scandalously, and unadvisedly 
baadling the same in his parish church of St. Giles ia the 
Fields, on the 4lh day of May. He farther acknowledged 
theae three sermons to be fall of daagerova paasages and aa- 
yeifiiooB; after which he craved pardoa of God and the Kiag." 
Fnllejr adds, *' that he was afterwards promoted to the Deanery 
of Winchester, and finally to the Bishoprick of St Davids.^' 

Home, who has been censured for bis adberenoe to tbe 
Stnarta^ ha^ given us the follof iiig candid sentimanta oa thia 
affair : — *' There is nothing which tends more to excuse, if not 
to justify, the extreme rigour of the Commons towards Charles 
I. than his open eDco.uragameat and avowal of an<;h general 
principles aa were altogether ina oiapatible with a limited gq- 
▼ernment. Manwayiing had preached a sermon, which the 
Commons found, upon enquiry, to be printed by special con- 
maad of the Ktag, ai^ ^hea this sermon was Iqaked mt9, it 
contained doctrinea subversive of all civil liberty. It taqght, 
that though property was commonly lodged in the subject, 
yet whenever any exigeaf^y required aapply, idl pre|»erty was 
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*' The new church being fisiished,'" says 
Parton, ''a6th of January, 1630^ was appointed 
for its consecretion/^ Bishop Laud (o£ Lon^ 
don) performed the ceremony, and was enter- 
transferred to tbe sovereign;, that the consent of parliament 
was not necessary for the imposition of taxes ; and that the 
iMm laws rehired compliq^ce ytiXh every deoiaiHl^ how aia^* 
gnlar soever, which the prince should make upon his subjects/' 

For these doctrrnes the Commons impeached Manwayring^ 
and the sentence pronoaneed upon him by the Peers was» ** thai 
he shoald be imprisoned doring the pleasttre oi the houae^ be 
fined ^1000 to the King, make submission and acknowledg- 
ment of his o&nce, be suspended during three yeard, be in^ 
capable of holding any ecclcsiafitical dignity or aecvkir oSbe^ 
and t|hat bis bo^k be called in and burnt.'' He adds^ '^ It oaj^ 
be worthy of notice, that no sooner was the sesston ended, than 
this man received a pard«n^ altbongh he was so justly obnoxi^ 
oiM t^ botb hooaes, and was proootctd to a living of caoaid^^bW 
value. Some years after he was raised to the see of St. Asaph." 
At what period he became Rector of St Giles i^ anknowA. 
(See Hfeweauri^*- Jftepertarium, and ether writen*) 

The grosa aiolatioo of tV ^^&!ff ^4 tbietr aabseMJeDcy to 
kingly power, waa very conspicuous at this period of our his- 
tory. Abbot, Archbrskop of Canterbury, was a atrikiiig hu 
atance of Wb, and a fit precursor of Laud. Hia biographer 
gives us some sickening instances of his obsequiousness. He 
told James I. that he was zealous as Davhl and wise as Solo- 
mon ; religious as Josias ; careful ef spreading ChrisfW gospel 
as Constantino the Great ; jnst and meek as Moses ; undefil^d 
in all his ways as Jehosaphat and Hezekiah ; full of clemency 
as TReodosius,'' &c. &c. He it was, who, on being asked 
whether a protestant kng might assist the subjeef of a neigh- 
benr, laboaring under tyranny and oppression, replied^ '^ No, 
fot even tyranny i» God^s authority .'' Lord €larendon, who 
was eoDtemporary with him, teUa us ** he was a man of very 
niorose manners and a very sonr aspect^ iHiich in that time 
was called gtavity, and under the opinion of that virtue, and 
%y tbe recommendation of the Earl of Dimbar, James the L^s 
ftvoorile, he was promoted to the Bishopriek of Litchfield. and 
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tained, at the parish expense, at Mc. Speckart's 
house, adjoining the church. Two tables were 
provided to dine thirty-two persons in the 
whole, under the direction of a committee, and 
a subscription was entered into for the purpose 
of conducting this affair with splendour. The 
breach in the church-yard wall was fenced up with 
boards, the church made clean, the communion 
table adorned with the best damask table cloth, 
the green velvet cushion, and all the plate, the 
gift of Duchess Dudley, a rail was made to 
keep off the press of people from the west door, 
and a train of constables attended with bills 
and halberts (the appendages of that day), to 
maintain order ; in short, the ceremony so long 
retarded, appears to have been very imposing.* 
In the course of the following year, we 4eam 
from Strype, the wall of enclosure was com- 
pleted ; and by the vestry minutes, so early as 

CoTentry^ and presented afterwards to that of London » before 
he had been parson, vicar, or corate of any church in England, 
and was, in troth, totally ignorant of the trae constitution of 
the Church of England, the slate and interest of the clergy, as 
sufficiently appeared throughout the whole course of his life 
afterwards.^' See History of the Rebellion, vol. 1. page 38. 
. * Laud, afterwards created Archbishop of Canterbury by 
Charles I. was the promoter of the following superstitions, 
and was supported in enforcing them by the authority of the 
* king, Tiz. kneeling at the Sacrament— wearing the snrpliee^— 
confirmation-— keeping of saint's day s— and bowing at the altar. 
He also formed and compiled the Book of Sports ; and Charles 
and the bishops abolished preaching on Sundays, that the 
people might have more time to enjoy their diversions. 
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anno 1637, some decays in the new churdi 
were ordered to be repaired. 

The high church politics of this period had 
been exemplified in the doctrines inculcated by 
Dr* Manwayring ; whilst, on the other hand^ 
there is little doubt of the reaction of the princi- 
plesofpuritauism. Dr. Heywood, the now rector 
of St. Giles, had been chaplain to Laud, Bishop 
of London, and being a favourite of his, it is proba* 
ble he imbibed some of his notions, which are 
known to have approached to the gfossest 
superstition. In 1630 he was presented to this 
rectory, having been previously, like Dr. Man- 
wayring, chaplain to Charles L; and in 1640 ''a 
petition and articles" from the parishioners, 
was exhibited to parliament against him, which 
stated that ''he had set up crucifixes and divers 
images of saints in his church, and likewise 
organs, with other confused music, &c. hinder- 
. ing devotion, which were maintained to the 
great and needless charge of the parish." In 
one of these articles, these '* popish reliques," 
as they are termed, are enumerated, and appear 
to have consisted of the gifts of Lady Dudley 
principally. The beautiful screen given by her, 
(which is described as a beautiful skreene of 
carved wood, which was placed where the for- 
mer one in the old ^lurch stood) was desctibed 
as particularly obnoxious. The description 
contained in the articles exhibited an worth 
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traiMcribiiig, as iUbstnitive of the cburch and 
its ornameuts at this juoction. It stated that 
*'the said church is divided into three parts^ 
ibe-Mmctum sanctorum being one of them, is 
separated from the chancel by a large skreene^ 
in the figure of a beautiful gate, in which is 
carved two large pillars, and three large statues; 
osn the one side is Paul with his sword, on the 
ether, Barnabas with his book, and over thent 
Peter with his keys. They are all set above 
with winged cherubims, and beneath supp(N*ted 
with lions." '^ Seven or eight feet within this 
holy place is a raising by three steps, and from 
thence a long rail from one wall to the other> 
into which none must enter but the priests and 
sub-ideacons. This place is covered before the 
ahar with a fine wrought carpet; the altar 
doth stand close up to the wall on the east side,, 
and a deske raised upon that with degrees of 
advancement. This deske is oveiiaid with a 
covering of purple velvet, which hath a gieat 
gold and silk fringe round about, and on this deske 
is placed two great books, wrought with needle 
work, in which ar^ m^de the pictures of Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary with Christ in her ^mes^i 
and these are placed on each side of the deske; 
and on this altar is a double covering, one of ta-^ 
pestry, and upon that a fine long lawne oloth^ 
with a very rich bone lace. The veaH^ are 
hanged round within the vaiie with silk taffia 
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curtaines." All the ffbo?e onamrata being 
deemed popish and superstitious, were demo-- 
lished and sold by an ordinance of parliament^ 
with the reserve of the plate and great bell. An 
inventory being first taken of them, in which it 
was specified that the surplesses had been pre- 
viously given away* As a specimen of the 
temper of the times, it is on record what was 
the charge for defacing the organ loft, and dis- 
placing the fine painted glass window : — 

^'1643. To the painter for washing the twelve 
Apostles off the organ Ivft/' .^... w 4i?0 4 6 

^' To the glazier for taking down the ptUoted 
glasse in the chancel and church, and fif.ting-up 
newglasse,'' jfil 9 6 

The following memorandum is appended to 
the accounts : — *' Also we, the auditors of this 
account, doe find that the accomptant, Edward 
Gerrard, was commauded by ordinance of par- 
liament, to take downe the screem in the ohftn- 
cell, it being found superstitious ; which was 
accordingly doue. and it sold for fortye shiHingsi» 
and that fortye shillings, and with twenty that 
Mr. Cornish gave, and three pounds tenn shil- 
lings given by the accooiptant, of their Qwzt 
proper monies, was given to the poore on 
Christmas eve following. 1664— allowed by 
the auditors. Signed, Henry Cornish, MiniAter. 

Out of the receipts from the church goods> 
which sold for i517 : 7 ; 1 wei?e paid, "the l?|ick- 
layer ^r>mendiBg the walb on both sides the 
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thancell, where the same stood ; and>. ''for the 
covenant and a frame to putt it in to hang upp 
in ye church;" also, "five shillings to Thomas 
Howard, pewterer, for a new bason, cut square 
on one side, to baptize in, more than the old 
bason came to."* 

And April 8, 1645, " it being agreed updn 
by the inhabitants, (not the vestry) on the 
choice of officers, that the blue velvet carpet, 
and taffitie blue curtains, that did formerly 
hang in the chancell, with the embroidered 
cushions, and two embroidered books, should 
be sold to the best advantage, and the money 
employed for the use and benefit of the church 
and parish/' They were sold accordingly ; and 
the Ibllowing year an order was made, that 
"the railes that stood about the communion 
table, be sold to Major Walter Bigg." 

In 1647 is this item. " Paid for lyning tiie 
bononrable Lady Dudley's pew wiUi green baise 
and other materials, two straw matts, and work* 
m^aship/' .£3 2 

* It is evident on the whole, that the pomp and nselesa 
pageantry of the priesthood of this period, so remote from the 
primitive simplicity of Christianity, was carried by Laud and 
others to a dangerous extreme, and mainly contributed to the 
spoliations complained of. Among the innovations of the 
clergy, Hnme relates that Cozens, dean of Peterborough, 
would not suffer the communicants to break the sacramental 
bread with their fingers, a privilege on which the puritans stren- 
ously insisted; nor would he permit it to be cut with an ordi- 
nary knife, a consecrated one must perform that sacred office, 
never afterwards to be profaned by any vulgar service* 
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Parton considers this as an atonement to 
that lady, for the injustice of selling her gifts 
in her very presence, her house being adjoining 
the church. 

1650. The fall of royalty being complete^ 
there appears an order, for *' putting out the 
)cing*s arms/' probably those painted in the 
body of the church, and an entry is made to 
the glazier ** for taking dpv^n the king's arms," 
(which appear to have been beautifully executed 
in stained glass in the south window, and was 
given by Sir William Segar) and new grazing 
the windows ;" which it appears was replaced 
by a sun dial ; and it was ordered that (anno 
1654) the organ loft, where confused music had 
hindered devotion, should be let as a seat. 
Hume further tells us, '' that such was the zeal 
pf Sir Robert Harley, under the order of the 
Commons to destroy all images, altars, and 
crucifixes, that he demolished all crosses in the 
streets and markets ; and, from his abhorrence of 
that superstitious figure, he would not allow 
one piece of wood or stone to lye over another 
at right angles 1" 

During the year 1643, Strype informs us. 
Alderman Pennington, being Lord Mayor of 
London, he ordered all the saints to be omitted 
in the designation of the churches, and the 
parisbes became unsainted, a divorce sanction- 
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ed by parliameot. This coDtiaoed until the 
restoratiou, 1660. 

The joyful period of the restoration arrived, 
which was welcomed with such eagerness^ that 
the ringers of this parish were paid for a merry 
peal of three days ; and the kingdom became 
80 intoxicated by t^ change, that nothing like 
a condition was exacted in favour of civil 
liberty, an omission much to be deplored, and 
which was productive of the worst consequen-* 
ces: so much do men run from one extreme to 
another. 

In reference to our parish, the king*s arms in 
the vestry and the window were restored on 
the' following year, and all the parochial regular 
tions reverted to their *usual former channelB. 
Various memerandums appear in the minutes, 
in 1657 £10 was edllected towards repairs of 
the church. In 1664, a petition was presented 
to the bishop of Londan for erecting galleries; 
for the better aecommodation of the nobility 
coming to churcfh. 

1*70. The bishop's seal for erecting gaU 
leries was applied for, and repairs were difected 
to the gate «nd steps of the church, now be- 
come defective; and a brass branch was order6(i> 
containing sixteen candlesticks, and sin hour 
glass f&r the pulpit, which was a usual ap^ 
pendage at that day. 
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It would be useless to recite the particulars 
t>f the perpetual repairs required and practised 
upon this church, during the short term of 
ninety years, by which it is evident how badly 
this structure was erected. We iiave seen witk 
what deficiency of foresight the hospital chaich 
was repaired, and a new steeple and bells added 
1o it, at a considerable expense, a very few 
years prior to its Joeing, from necessity, taken, 
down and rebuilt ; and we have seen that in tte 
space of twelve years after IJiis had been effect- 
ed, decays and consequent repairs are an-> 
nounced in the vestry minutes, which were 
perpetuated during the short time of less than 
a century. In 1715 it was discovered that, 
notwithstanding the many reparations it had 
undergone, it had now arrived at a total state of 
decay, and was completely damp and unwhole- 
some, from the accumulation of earth around it,. 
the church being rendered low thereby, and 
beneath the level of the street. It was there**' 
fore determined by a resolution of the vestry, 
to take the opinion of the members of parlia-> 
ment inhabiting the parish, concerning the 
petitioning to have l!he church entirely rebuilt 
at the puUic charge* A paper was drawn t^, 
intitled, " Reasons humbly offered for a bill to 
rebuild the parish church x>f St. Giles in the 
Fields, as one of the fifty new churches :'\ in 
which it was stated, ** that it was built with 
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brinks, and cdined and coped with stone, was 
very old and ruinous, and upon a moderate 
computation, would cost £3,000 to put it into 
good repair and order. That the ground about 
it being higher than the floor, or body of the 
church, it lay lower than the street by eight feet 
at least, and thereby (and by the gi^eat number 
of burials within it) is become very damp and 
unwholesome, as well as inconvenient to the 
gentry and others, who were obliged to go 
down several steps to the church. That being 
built long since» it was ill-contrived for hearing, 
and in divers other respects; and that these 
inconveniences could only be remedied by an 
entire new building, and would remain still the 
dame, though the church should be repaired by 
the inhabitants at the expense above men- 
tioned ; nor could it be thought proper (as was 
conceived) to lay out so great a sum in repair- 
ing a church under such circumstances." It 
was further urged, " that the church stood at 
the farthest end of that part of the town, and 
fronted St. Giles's High Street, which was the 
great thoroughfare for all persons who travelled 
the Oxford or Hampstead Roads ; and a good 
church there, would be as great an ornament 
and as much exposed to view as any church 
which could be built in town. That St. Giles's 
being one of the out parishes, and very large, 
was so overburthened with poor, that the ex- 
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pense of maintaining and relieving thenii a- 
mounted communibus annis, to £3,300 at least, 
though their allowance was very small in pro- 
portion to other parishes, and the poor^s rate 
was constantly fifteen-pence in the pound, 
besides six-pence to the scavenger, and the 
rates to the highways, windows, and lamps/^ 
It was allowed, ** That there were several no- 
blemen and gentlemen in the parish ; but if the 
church was to be repaired, or re-built at the 
parish charge, the rate must be laid, on all, by 
a pound-rate, according to the rents of the 
houses, which would also fall so heavy on the 
trading and meaner sort of people, that it must 
very much impoverish, ifnot ruin many of the 
most industrious part of the parish, the number 
of tradesmen and poorinhabitants being above 
ten to one in proportion. 

''The nobility and gentry, as was repre- 
sented in 1711, by the then rector and vestry, 
upon an exact survey given to the commis- . 
sioners for the new churches, in pursuance of 
an order from them to that purpose ; and when 
the parish should be divided into two or more, 
on the building new churches, (one of which 
was then building) the inhabitants, who would 
in all probability be left to the old church, 
would be those that dwelt nearest to it, and 
they almost wholly tradesmen, or others of less 
substance ; and then the expense of keeping so 
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old aad crazy a clrarch in repair and decent order, 
and in due time of new building it, (which it must 
want in some years) being added to the other 
taxes of the parish^ would be an unsupportable 
burthen to them, especially when charged with 
the losa which would happen by sinking the 
rents of the pews in the galleries, now taken 
and used by the nobility and gentry, who 
would then belong to other parishes and 
churches. That by making this one of the 
fifty new churches, the charge of purchasing a 
site for the church and churchyard, and also tiie 
maiutainance for the minister, would be sared to 
the public, or if three or more of these churches 
were designed for the parish, (as was presumed) 
it would be very difficult, and evetf impossible, 
without giving extravagant prices, to find proper 
sites within this parish for more than two new 
^churches; and if sites could be found, yet 
three churches in all were as many as were wanted, 
there being then but one church and two little 
chapels, and these sufficient. That this parish 
was already charged with a heavy quota to the 
land taxes, which obliges them every second or 
thirdy ear at furthest, to make a re-assessment of 
sis-pence in the pound above the common pound-rate 
intended by parliament, although all the houses 
were taxed to the utmost of their rents and 
values, and no site for a new church and church- 
yard hadf or could be bought in this parish^ 
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wfae^ there was no/woite wr widgnmndy with* 
out pulling down £200 a year in houiws, which 
.would still tnhk the laud-ttx, (as well as all' 
other ttjtxes) and naise the deficiencies tindre'* 
assessments." 

^ I have quoted these reasons (some of which 
were futile enough) to elucidate the state and 
bircutnstances of the second church, the rates, 
&C; and also to bring into uotice the then ia« 
tention 6f dividing the district into three distinct 
jparishes, on which I shall make some remarks 
hereaftw. 

By an order trf the vestry dated two years 
Jater, (1717) these "Reasons" were ordered to 
be printed, and distributed among members of 
pariiament and others who had interest wiUi 
government; and in December the same year, 
it was agreed that Dr. Baker and Mr. Milnet 
should prepare a pedtion to parliament, for 
apfxrfnting ike church of this parish to be one 
of the fifty new churches. It recited principally 
the arguments contained in the ** Reasons," and 
after encountering great opposition in the House 
of Lords, a Bill to the eifect required passed into 
a law. The Duke of Newcasjtle and the Lord 
Chancellor, and other eminent parishioners; 
strenuously supported the Bill, and had after-^ 
wai^s the thanks of .the parish voted to them 
for their exertions in it$ behalf. On thfe other 
hand, the Archbi^hop^^ York^ and five bishpp$i 

1 2 
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'With eleven temporal peers, protested strongly 
against the Bill.* 

Such, then, is the history of the measures 
adopted preparatory to the erection of the pre- 
sent church, which one would imagine was not 

* I here Insert the Protest at length, it containing some his- 
lorieal informatioo of that period. 

l8t.''BecaQse it doth not appear to us, from any declaratioa 
in his Majesty's name to either house of parliament, that his 
reyal leave was given for bringing in the said Bill, as it ought/' 

2ad. '* Because this Bill, in our opinion, manifestly tends to 
deieat the ends of two acts of parliament for building fifty new 
churches, and yet at the same time asserts that the intention 
of the said acts would be hereby answered." 

3rd. *« Because thb Bill further asserto, that the parish of 
St. Giies is in no coudiiion to raise, or pay the sum of £3,000 
knd upwards for the repairs of its parish church, which we 
apprehend to be evidently ftilse in Act ; and if true, to be no 
reason for re-building the said church out of the fund given 
for building fifty new churches." 

. 4th. ** Because this Bill moreover asserts, that the said 
church, when re-built, and the church which is now building 
in the said parish, by virtue of the acts for building fifty new 
churches, will be sufficient for the inhabitants of the said 
parish ; whereas, we ara credibly informed, and upon the best 
calculation do believe, that there are about 40,000 souls in the 
said parish, and do think that three new churches will be 
barely sufficient for that number." 

6th. ** Because, if this precedent of re-building old chnrdies 
out of the fund appointed for building new ones, should be fol- 
lowed, and the ends' of the aforesaid acts should be thereby in 
any great measure defeated, we are apprehensive that sumy 
thousands of his Majesty's good subjects, in and about ih e s c 
populous cities, will be left unprovided for churches whereunto 
they may resort for the public worship of God, and will there- 
by remain destitute of the necessary means of being iujlnaeted 
in the true christian religion, as it is noV professed in the 
Church of England, and established by the laws of this 
realm." <^e Pcfliamentary KeportM.) 
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of such urgent necessity as was represented by its 
not being carried into immediate effect* Eleven 
years longer the old church remained in its state 
ol ruin, when in 1729 a proposal was stated hy 
the churchwardens and vestry of St. GUes, to 
settle £350 yearly on the rector of the new 
parish of Bloomsbury^ provided the commis* 
sioners under that act would build their 
church, or allow them a sufficient sum for that 
purpose* 

This proposal was accepted, and a second act 
passed, by virtue of which the commissipnera 
were empowered to grant the sum of £8,000 
to be laid out in the said church, by trustees 
appointed (members oi the vestry) for the 
management of the same. 

In June, 1731, articles of agreement were 
entered into with Mr. Henry Flitcroft, archi- 
tect, who contracted to take down, by or 
before the ensuing first of August, the old^ 
church and steeple, and to re-build on the 
same ground a new one, together with a sub- 
stantiid vestry room, in a complete manner, on 
or before December 25, ^(^33. 

This waa finally done, and the church was 
opened for divine service April 14, pS34, Doc- 
tor Galley being the then rector,^ and the sum 
of £8,436 : 19 : 6 was paid to the architect, as 

stated by receipt given.* 

- -- I -- - — '"^ -'- 

* This strncUire has been maeii cntieised and admiied by 
erchiteoto and oompeleiit judges. Ralph, whose taste ban 
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Vhe ana df iM% chwck williiii the walk i»> 
said to be sereitty feet ia length, by sixty feet ' 
in widtW, exekisiTe of the recess for Ae altar. 
Tbe roof is sappwted by Ionic pillars of Port^ 
Ited stone (of which the structure is built,) 
and there are vaults under the building. The 
steeple is 160 feet high, and consists of a rustic 
pedestal supporting a Doric order of pilasters, 
iffid over the dock is an octangular iower, witJi 
three-quarter Ionic columns, supporting a bal- 
lustrade with vasee ; — on this tower stands the 
spire, which is also oetangular, and belled. 



Veen celebralt^^ notwitbatandriig his iSMtidiaosness, and wba 
wt9tB m 1736, tpeaJcing of Ums cbnieh, njn, ** tbe new t iMureh 
of St. Giles is one of the most simple andehgiantof tbe modern 
structores. It is raised at a yery little expense, has very few 
ornaments, and little besides the propriety of its parts, and tbe 
baimionj of tbe whole to oxeile aHentimik Md to ohaUeag* 
applause, yet still it pleases, and justly too. The east end ia 
both pleasing and majestic, and there is nothing in the west to 
ol^eet lo, but the smalhieas of tho doors^ and tbe poverty ol 
appearanoe that nroat necessarily foUow. Tbe steeple in lighC» 
airy» and genteel, argues a good deal of genius in the archi* 
tect, and looks yery well, both in comparison with the body of 
lbs chnreb, mi when it is coosidvedr as a baitding by itoetf in 
a distant prospect.'' He adds, *< ]tet aftec all I have confeji- 
sed in lie^yoar of this edifice, I cannot help again arraigning tbe 
BUpersUtioii' of skuating eborobes due east and west, for in 
comptiisanoe to thin folly, the baiUtng before us has lost a 
ffreat advantage it' might have otherwise enjoyed. I mean 
the making the east end tbe ftont, and placing it in such a 
aannar as to. base ended the yaitft of wttbt ia called Broad St* 
Giles's; whereas, now, it is no where ta be seen with ease ta 
th^ ^Q^ or so an justly to. comprehend the symmetry and 
connssuon o£ the wtole." 



By a very ingenious application oi gas, the 
clock is illuminated erery evening, so as to 
render the hours and minutes visible on the 
darkest nights, a convenience introduced in 
1827, When its novelty and utility attracted 
c^rowds to visit it from the remotest parts of 
the metropolis.* 

* The following is a correct list of the rectors of St. Giles 

hi the Fields, fW>ni the first institolion by Sir WymondeCareif, 

to the present period, 19129, embraeiog a term of 988 years >-* 

I. 1647. Sir William RowlandaoOy presented by Sir Wy«- 

monde Carew, in the first year of Edward VI. 
H. lA71r Geeffery Evans, preseMed by Qveea ElizaAett, 
November S» and restgned in 1679. ; 

. 9. 1579, William Steward, presented by Qaeen Elizabeth, 
August 3. 

4. IMa NadluNiiel Baxter, pmested by Queeft Etizabetb, 

resigned in abont a year. 

5, 1591. Thomas Salisbury, presented by Queen Elizabeth, 

December 24. 
e. U9St. Jonepb Gierke, A. AL September 16i 

7. Mot knewB. Roger If anwari^g, 1>. IX 

8. Gilbert Dillingham, died 1635. (Charles I.) 

9. 1605. Brian Walfcin, A. If . (Charlea I.) resigned. 
19. 1636. WiUiam Heywood, S.T.P. CCbarlee I.) 

11. 1641. Henry Cornish, till 1648. 

12. 1648. Arthur Molyne Clerk. 

Id. 1651. Tboman Case, till thtf Msleraliea^ mi wan snt* 

ceeded by Dr. Heywood again. 
;14 1663b Robert Boreham, D. D. presented by Charles II. 

15. 1673: John Sharp, A. M. Janoary 9, presented by ditto. 

16. 1691. John Seott, S. T. P. August 7. Wittiam and 

Mary. 
17.1695. William Haley Clerk. April 4. 
18.1715. WUliam Baker, 0. D. October t. George I; 
19. 1732. Henry Galley, D. D. December. George II. 
aa 1969. Mb Snfli^ DbD. George HI. Died Angiisi 

1W8^ 
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I should here notice what Parton says of the 
churchyard, a spot rendered somewhat inte* 
resting by its being part of the site of the 
Hospital. 

'' There is little doubt," he remarks, ''but this 
was in ancient times the place of interment of 
the hospital, as well as the parish ; but what 
was its precise extent does not appear. The 
first mention of it in the parish books occurs in 
1628, where it was agreed in vestry, that, 
whereas for many years, till of late time, there 
were standing upon the churchyard glebe 
certain cottages, to the number of three tene- 
ments, out of which there did issue a yearly 
rent due unto the parson in the right of his rec- 
tory, to the value of six pounds ten shillings 
yearly. And the said parson having agreed, 
upon intreaty made to him, that the said three 
cottages should be demolished, as well because 
they were an annoyance to the churchyard, as 
an hindrance to the burial ground, of which 
latter the parish stood in great need ; the said 
vestry should consider a recon^iense answerable 
to such annual rent, as the said parson should 
lose, by the said tenements being removed/' 

21. 1796. Right Reveread Joha Buckner, L. L. D. Bishop 

of Chichester. 
5t2. 1884. Christopher BensoB, A. M* 
23. 1826. James Eodel Tyler, B. D. 

Thomas Hagnas^ immediately alto' the dissoltttioo« tB men- 
tioned as parson, with Lord lisle's licence to marry. 
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A succeeding vestry agreed to compensate Doc- 
tor Manwayring with £34 per annum, instead of 
the annual rent received, and on the condition 
of his performing some additional pastoral 
duties* 

The old hospital wall in part remained till 
the above-named time, and it seems enclosed 
the north side of the churchyard ; but having in 
two years after, from age, fallen in partly, and 
become dangerous, an order was made in 1630 
** that the workmen should view the ruins of the 
churchyard wall, lately fallen down, and consider 
whether the rest of the wall was not likely to 
fall," and to make an estimate of the expense of 
taking it down, '' and new building a brick wall 
round about the churchyard, with the building 
in, and enclosure of the piece of ground in- 
tended to be given by Mr. Speckart/'* This 
does not, however, appear to have been done 
till 1639,. from an entry which directs some 
paving to be done against the wall on the south 
side. 



* Mr. Speckart was allowed, in retarn, a priyale eotraoce 
from his back premises thai way to the churchy which had 
beea granted to Lady Dndley, and two other principal benefac* 
tors before. Bot to prevent the future claim as a right, an order 
was made in Testry 1687, that these four private doors should, 
on the death or removal of any of the parties, be stopped up. 
The Lady Dudley's gate was kept in repair, at the parish 
expense, aecording to a subsequent payment* 
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SooD after the restoratioii, the fticther enlarge- 
in^it of the churchyard became necessary, and 
after some difficulty, about a quarter of an acre 
more was added to it on the south side, pur* 
chased of Sir Richard Stiddolph, stated to be 
^* for the sole benefit of the poor" in the convey- 
ance, ''and not anyways for the advantage, or 
benefit of the parson, or his soccessprs." Query ^ 
Has this been observed? 

The ground here conveyed, forms that part of 
the churchyard which is bounded by ComptoUf 
Street in part, and Phoenix Street, which had 
formerly been part of the precinct, or endoaure 
for St* Giles's Hospital. The garden plot from 
which it was divided, was let afterwards to a 
gardener of the name of Brown, and was, from 
liim, called Brown's Gardens. 

The sexton halving petitioned, in 1670^ to be 
allowed to continue the lig^ he bad made into 
the church-yard, finom his additional bcnldmg t# 
hisdwelling-house, it was agreed to, duringplea- 
sure, on condition that he gave, as an ackaow-' 
ledgment to the Rector and Churchwardens 
yeady, on the Tuesday se'nnight after Easter, 
two fat cofont^ ready dressed. 

In consequence of a resolution of vestry, in 
168&, for forminga substautiaLgate to the churchy 
<iie* Resurrection Gate, as it is called, waoerected 
the following year and completed.' Over thii| 
is the well-known curious piece of sculpture of 
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the ResurreetioB. an ornament much admired 
aiid celebrated. The whole cost altogjether 
£185 : 14s : 6d.* 

In 1805^ a new burial ground having beei» 
obtained and consecrated, situate at St. Pan- 
eras^ except in particular cases, the burial, of the 
]>oor and other inhabitants was discontinued 
here.t 

♦ The " New View of London'' (1708) says, " The chnrch- 
yard hi fenced with a good brick wall, and under a large com* 
pais pediflMiil Of er the gale near the weal end is a pradig ions 
nnmber of canred figures, being an enblem of the Resarrection, 
done in relievo yery curiousfy, and erected in the year 1687/' 
The c^mposiCion is, wilb varieiMalleratioBS, taken from Michael 
Aagelo's Last Judgment The origiaal gate steed eastward 
of its present site. 

t Pennant, in his Account of London, page 157, observes 
as follows. ** I have, in the church-y ard of St Giles, seen with 
horror, e great square pit with many rows of cafins piled eae 
uttoo fhs ftfrlmr oil tt-xDesed te Mffbt anvL smelt ' Beme' of* the 
- piles were iacomplete, expectiug the mertaiily of tbe eight 
I turned eway dbgusted at the view, and scandalized al the 
w«at e£ police wbkh se litHe regarde the health of tbe Itvieg, 
as to penait so many putrid corpses, tacked between soom 
sUghl hoards, dispersing thev dangerous effleria ever the 
capital. NetwUhstanding m complimeet paid te me io one of 
the public papers, of my hen ing occasioned the abolition of the 
horrible practice, it still renmins uncorrected io this great 
parish. The reform ought te have begun in the place just 
stigmaftiBEed.'' 

Sirype eeemevstee many ef the Monuments ie St Giks's 
church and yard : we shall notice here only two remarkable 
eues. The eldest sMNiument remaining ia the ehurch-yard in 
17M^ mm dated anno leil, and is. IhM described in t&e New 
View el Londoa ** la the eemetsry or ehorcb-yard, clone U 
the wiall on the sotith*side,,aiid near the wesl*end^ this inssrip^ 
tion is on a tombstone :— 

' Johannes ThornteD, &Ct In ihimory of bis deare irife.' 
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A building, situate on the site where Du^JIe^r 
Crourt now stands, was, with a garden attached, 
purchased by Duchess Dudley in 1646, and 
was given for a perpetual mansion for the in* 
cumbent after three lives, whereof two were 
expired. Some time previous to 1722, it wai» 
probably taken down, Dudley Court having 
been then erected on the ground it had before 
occupied, and a committee of vestry was ap- 
pointed to treat with the Rector, Dr. Baker, 
for purchasing the whole, to build a workhouse 
thereon. It was, there is little doubt, as well 
as Dudley House, which adjoined it, once part 
of the ancient hospital. The Rector of St. 
Giles, for the time being, is still entitled to re- 
ceive the rents, &c, of Dudley Court, where 
this residence stood. 

This lady is described in the Englbh lines which follaw, ms 
hamg died in child-birUi. The hasband was the bailder eC 
and gave the name to 7%oni/ofi'f AUt^, which was probaUjr 
his estate. The fiunily was originally from Yorkshire, and 
from the following lines ' round the margent of the stone'^ had 
been parishioners as early as the hospital times : — 
' Full south this stone four-foot doth lie, 
His father, John, and grand-sire, Henry ; 
Thornton of Thornton, in Yorkshire bred, 
' Where lives the fame of Thornton's being dead/ 
A stone in the church-yard against the easUend of the north 
vsle of the church has this inscripUon:— * 

' Neare this place lyes the body of Eleanor Stewart; who 
dyed the first day of May, 1726, aged 133 years and aboTo 
6 months. She lived in this parish near 60 years, and received 
^160 by a pension of 4s. a week, in the last 15 years of 
her Ufc.' '* 
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The Pound and Cage originally adjoined 
each other, and stood in the middle of High 
Street, from whence Parton informs us it was 
removed in 1656, to make way for the alms- 
houses which were afterwards built there. 
** The Pound," he adds, ** probably existed 
from a very early period, as a necessary ap- 
pendage to the parish while a village, and 
abounding in pasture lands, though it is un- 
noticed in the books qf the parish, till Lord 
Southampton's grant of the ground on which 
it stood for the almshouses, where it is de- 
scribed as occupying a space of 30- feet, 
which was to be the dimensions of the new 
Pound, therein directed to be removed to the 
end of Tottenham Court Road. The exact 
site of the Pound was the broad space where 
St. Giles High Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
and Oxford street meet, where it stood till 
within memory. Noticed for the profligacy of 
its inhabitants, the vicinity of this spot became 
proverbial : witness a couplet of an old song, 

" At Newgate ftteps Jack Chance was foond. 
And bred op near St, GiMs Pautui*^ 

It was finally removed about the the year 
1765, since which the neighbourhood has ex- 
perienced many improvements, particularly by 
the erection of the great Brewery of Messrs* 
Meux and Co« 
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The Cage appears to have been used as a 
prisoD) not merely of a temporary kind, btit 
judging from the parish records, with little 
leoky.* 

The Plague. St. Giles's parish has the me- 
lancholy celebrity of originating the plague of 
1665, the most severe visitation of that malady 
that ever occurred in this country. It is on 
record that this dreadful scourge has extended 
its ravages to this country at five diflferent pe- 
riods within eighty years, namely, in 1592, 
when it destroyed 11,503 persons; in 1603, 
when it destroyed S6,269; in 1625, when 
35,500 fell ; and in 1636, 13,480 in London only ; 
but the severity of the disease in 1665, was 
for more extensive, when no less than 67,306 
of the inhabitants of London and its suburbs 
died of it, according to De Foe, in ten months. 

In 1592 and 1625, this parish is named in 
the bills of mortality. In the former instance, 

* The fettoning toldtti Mtt eepied in |»ro6f of Uii« :^ 

1641. ^ Faid to a poor womim tbtt was bMsglit td bed 

in Uie cage •*••••••••« •• 2 

For a flbroud for a poor womaa tbat died in the cage.*« 3 6 

1648. (Joly 9lh.) To Adb Wyatt, in the cage, to re- 

Uevc her and bay her a trim of atraw,*^...*.^ d '6 

(July i2tb.) Paid for a shroud for Ann Wyatt ^,.^^ 2 6 

The death of this latter unfortunate, three days after the 
relief is stated to have been aflforded her, leaves too much 
reason to fear she diisd of want. The cause of the IntAer^s 
death, is, to say the least of it, doubtful. 
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there died of the plague 596, and the total 
nuini^erof burials was 6ti^dat894« In 1625» the 
immber stated which died of the plague, was 
947, and totd of burials 1,333. No doubt cu| 
jbe entertained of nearly all. these dying, in 
fact, of the plague.* 

* A pest house, vhich had been fitted-ap (1625) in Bloonu- 
bury *' for the nine oot parishes adjoining London/^ amona^ 
irhich was St Giles in the Fields, was afterwards engaged by 
the parish on its own account, and there are entries in the 
minutes of relief sent there to the poor at various periods. 
This direful malady progressed more or less tHl 1618, during 
which time 13,581 persons in ail died of it. The vestry ap • 
pointed agreeably to the act two examiners to inspect the 
visited hodses, as on former oceasions. No asse^taent on its 
early appearance was made« Hie wealthy inhabitants baying 
fled into the country to avoid the disease. 

There was afterwards an order made to pay Mr. Pratt the 
churchwarden, monies advanced during the calamity in the 
following words :•—" IV hereas in the year 1640, Tt' pleased 
Almighty God to visit divers of the poore people of this 
parish, with the infection of the plague ; and because divers 
of the gentry and p'sons of estate were then out of towne^ 
there could not be an assessment made, and money collected 
amongst the p'shioaera for the p'sent reliefe of the said infected, 
whereof Mr. William Plratt, &c. borrowed of Theodore Colley, 
Esq. ^50; which sam appearing to have been faithfully dis- 
bursed to the said visited poor, it is ordered that the same be 
sepaid.'' 

1642. The entries indicate an increase in the virulence of 
the disease, as the dormant praotice of shutting op tiie infected 
house, was then first resorted to, and the bodies were collected 
in cartSf and unceremonionsly thrown into pits or graves of large 
dimensions by torch light. The following entry had for its 
4>bject the fastening in the infected, and to prevent access ta, 
or ooming from thereto, under severe poonlties, excepting the 
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The plague of 1665 is well described by De 
Foe, mixed unfortunately, however, with ro- 
mance. It is pretty well authenticated that it 
began its melancholy progress in St. Oiles^s 
parish, near the upper end of Drury Lane, 
where two men, said to be Frenchmen, died of 
it/ He tells us, its havoc in this parish alone 
was truly frightful, amounting to 3,216 in one 
year, 1665* He concludes his book thus :-r 

^ A dreadful plagoe id Loodon was. 

In the year sixty-five, 
Which swept an hundred thousand souls 

Away; yet I alive.*' 

The following are parish entries in 1643, 
which are curious records of the time :— 

fl. d. 
** To the bearers.Jbr carrying out of Crown-yard 

m woman that dyed of the plague 1 6 

medical or other attendants, hy permission of the watchman, 
who kept the key. There are other entries added :-• 

j£» s. d. 
*' 1642. Paid for the two padlocks and hasps for 

visited houses SI 6 

Paid Mr. Hyde for candles for the hearers 10 
To the same for thent^Al curi and cover 

the sumroe of. «•..-• 7 9 

To Mr. Mann for links and candles for 

the night bearers 10 0'' 

The candles were to search such infected houses as did not 
return an answer to the cry of ' bring out your dead/ and it 
was not unusual to find the whole household had perished ; 
the bodies were, in such cases or otherwise, colleeted in co* 
Tered carts and taken to church-yards, fields, &c and thrown 
into pits dug for the purpose mt midnight, the persons domg 
this duty carrying links to light ttem, and generally smoking 
to prevent infection. 
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i. d. 

Sent to a poor man ahut up in Crown-yard of the 

plague ••• •••• ««••• 1 6 

Paid for a booke, and two ordera cancerning the 

Tiaited hoosea ^ 1 6 

Paid Mr. Hyde for padlo<tka and ataplea for a houae I 2 

Paid the aextoii for making ten graTea and for iinka, 
as per bill 6 6 

Paid and given M^r. Lyn the bedle^ for a piece of 
good service for the ptaiahe, in conveying away of 
a visited household out of the pisshe to Lend* 
Pest House, forth of Mr. Higgons's house at 
Bloomsbury «. • 1 6 

Received of Mr. Hearie, Dr. Temple's gift, to be 
given to Mrs. Hockey, a minister's widow, shut 
up in the crache-yard of the plague •••• 10 0" 

Dr. Mead and others have ascribed the 
origin of the plague of 1665 to the importation 
of some cotton from Turkey, which was satu- 
rated with the infection. Maitland, speaking 
of it at its height^ says^ '* all the houses were 
shut-up, the streets deserted, and scarcely any 
thing to bie seen thereon but grass growing, 
innumerable fires for purifying the infected air, 
coffins, pest carts, red crosses upon doors, with 
dismal aspMt and woeful lamentations . carry* 
ing their infants to the grave, and scarcely 
any other sounds to be heard than those oc- 
casionally emitted from the windows of 'Pray 
for us,' and the direful call of * Bring out your 
dead,' with.. the. piteous groans • of departing 
souls, and melancholy knells for bodies ready 
for the grave." 

K 
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This plague," says Dr. Sydenham, " dis- 
covered its first malignity among the poorer 
sort of people in St. Giles in the Fields, to- 
wards the latter end of the year 1664.'' (See 
Practical Method for the Cure of the Plague, 
1665J Dr. Hodges and Sir Richard Man- 
ningham corroborated this idea in their works 
on the plague. 

The following are a few of the entries of that 
period : — 

*' 1665. (Augrast) Ordered, that an additional rate be levied 
for the ose of the visited poor, to the aroooDt of £C00^; and 
that the iohabitants of the parish be valued aeoordingly." 

Independent of this contribution by assessment, 
various sums were subscribed : — 

£. 1. d. 
*' Received of Mr. Williamfl, from the Earl of Clare, 

(ipft money) 10 

Received of Mr. Jostice Grodfrey, (Sir Edmondbury) 

from the Lord Treasurer «...o. 60 

Received of Earle Craven and the rest of the jus- 
tices^ towards the visited poore (at various times) 449 16 10 
Earle Craven^ towards the visited poore 40 3 

The appointment of searchers, soutting-up 
of infected houses, &c. are thus noticed : — 

** 1665. (August.) Paid the searchers for viewing 
the corpse of good-wife Phillips, who dyed of 
the plague » .• 6 

Laid out for good-maa Phillips, and his children 
being shut-up and visited «•••# ••#•••• 5 
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Laid out forl^ylla Lewis in 3, Crane Court,' being 
shaUupp of the plague, and laid out for her, and 
for the nurse aud burial X9 

1066. (July.) Ordered^ that the conatablea, Stc, do take an 
especiall account of all inmates coming from other parishes, 
and to lake security that they be not burdensome. And 
also to take care to preVent the spreading of the infectioh 
for the future, by a timely provision for them that are, or 
hereader may happen to be visited/' 

I will conclude the subject by quoting two 
eminent writers on the plague at this period. 
*' London might well be said to be all in tears^ 
the mourners did not go about the streets in- 
deed, for nobody put on black/ or made a 
formal dress of mourning ; it was/ however, 
truly heard in the streets. The shrieks of wo- 
men and children at the doors and windows of 
their houses, where their dearest relations were 
dying, or perhaps dead, were enough to pierce 
the stoutest hearts. At the west-end of the 
town, it was a surprising thing to see those 
streets which were usually thronged, now 
grown desolate, so that I have sometimes gone 
the length of a whole street, (I mean bye 
streets) and have seen nobody to direct me 
but watchmen, set at the doors of such houses 
as were shut-up : and one day, I particularly 
observed, that even in Holbom the people 
walked in the middle of the street, and not at 
the sides, not to mingle, as I supposed, with 

K 2 
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anybody that came out of infected hpuses, ot 
meet with smells and scents from them.*' 

" In the streets might be seen persons seized 
with the sickness, staggering like drunken 
men : here lay some dozing, and almost dead ; 
there, others were met fatigued with excessive 
vomiting, as if they had drank poison: in the 
midst of the market, persons in full health fell 
^suddenly down as if the contagion was there 
exposed to sale. It was not unconmion to see 
an inheritance pass to three heirs within the 
space of four days. The bearers were not 
sufficient to inter the dead," &c* (See Dr. 
HodgsorCs Journal of the Plague^ and Dr. 
^Hodges on the Plague.) 
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Chapter IV, 

Bloomsbury — Its Manor and Derivation— Pro- 
gre^sive Extemion — Abstract Statement of 
Buildings — Mr. Burton^s vast Enterprise — ' 
Bedford and Foundling Estates noticed^ Sgc. 

The new and opulent parish of St. George,* 
Bloomsbury, which now claims our attention, 
is wellrknown to have been abstracted from 
that of St. Giles in the Fields, and it stilL 
i:emains connected with it, being only distinct 
in respect to its ecclesiastical gavemment,. 
which we shall have occasion to notice as wa 
proceed. 

Maitland and others describe the district o£ 
*this parish as anciently bearing the name of 
Lomesbury, and he speaks of the King's Mews 
being destroyed by fire In the reign of Henry 
YIIL But the more probable derivation of 
its name was from a lord of this manor in the 
reign of Henry IIL William de Blemund, or 
Blemot. In 1216 and subsequently, he wit* 
nessed several hospital deeds,, now extant, at 
v^hichtime it was called ** Blemund's Land/' 
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and *' Blemund's Fee ;" since then, by an easy 
transition^ it has acquired the modem names of 
Blemundsbury or Bloomsbury. This is some- 
what confirmed by the circumstance of the 
Manors of St. Giles and Bloomsbury being 
originally divided by a great fosse or ditch, (as 
before mentioned), called Blemund's Ditch, 
which ran east and west at the back of the 
-north side of Holborn. This William de Ble- 
mund had a yearly obit or anniversary service 
for his soul performed at the hospital of St. 
Giles, in consequence of a grant made for that 
purpose. 

The Manor of Bloomsbury is bounded on 
the south, by the Manor of St. Giles ; on the 
north, by the Prebend of Tottenhall ; on the 
east by the Manor of Portpool, or Gray's Inn ; 
and on the west by that of Mary-la-bonne.* 

* The ancient natural difision of the two, nortli and sooth, 
diatricts, which now form the joint parishes, was a road or 
highway running east and west on the site of Holbom and 
Broad Street, St Giles, which ynm a gre»i and principal 
thorovghfare. 

Thia was built on and chiefly inhabited first on the norUi 
side, along which gradually arose a few scattered dwellings 
from ita eastern extremity to the Pitimince Crofi, which was 
ppposite the HoipitaL These had gardens behind them 
reachuig to the ditch which bounded the south side of BU- 
mundshury or Bloomsbury. In tlie midst of this principal 
street or highway was the common spring or conduit, which 
supplied the inhabitants with water; and near it, and exactly 
facing the north end of Aldewyeh, was a stone cross called 
AJdewyck Cro$i, with a cottage and gardens a4|oinittg. Bx* 
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llie tuecessor of the Blemund family was 
Str William Belet, Knight, of Chigwell, wha 
in the hospital deeds is said to be then (19th of 
Edward I. 1291) lord of the fee; but the in- 
termediate owners from this period to its coming 
into the possession of the Southampton family 
are not known, nor does it appear material here 
to notice the lords of the manors of St. Giles.t 

actly in a line easterly with the present street, Holborn, the 
foad ran to the termination of the parish near Chancery Lane, 
near the ** Barram vetari Templi** which gave it the designa- 
tion of ** St Giles withoot the bars of the old Temple*'^ and 
before the building of the Temple, '• St. Giles withont the bar» 
of London.'' There were besides this three other principal 
nmds or thoroughfares^ viz. Eldetirade, or Old Street, (now 
Crown Street), leading from the north to Westminster; ano- 
ther lesser one, called Le Lane (now Monmouth Street) ; and 
a chief highway, the Via De Aldewych (Drory Lane), which, 
as has been shown, gave name to land on each side, and was 
of great antiquity. There were also other minor intersecting 
paths or ways, which had no distinguishing denomination inr 
the old grants. 

t By Indenture, dated 14th of James L 1617, between 
Sir Henry Riche', Dame Isabella Riche, and Dame Dorothy 
Cope, sold to Phillip GiflTord and Thomas Risley, Esqr. trus- 
tees for Henry Earl of Southampton, in consideration of the 
sum of <£600 paid by the said most noble Henry Earl of 
Southampton, &c. by the description of, ** all that the manor 
and dissolved hospital, commonly called the manor or dissolved 
hospital of St Giles-in-the-Fields without the bars of London, 
in the county of Middlesex, with all their rights, members, 
and appurtenances; and all and singular messuages, mills, 
houses, edifices, structures, gardens, orchards, &c. situate in 
the villages, hamlets, parishes, and fields of St Giles-in-tbe 
Fields, St. Pancras, Kentish Town, Maribone, St. Martin's 
in-the-Fields, Holbome, and Paddington, in the county of 
Middlesex, nr elsewhen hi Ihe aaaa coaaty; ea^tept the 
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The ancient plan before referred to, (amio 1670) 
exhibits almost a complete void in reference to 
houses in this now parish, all the space which 
is now Red Lion Street to a point where Dyot 
Street commenced is entirely vacant, and there 
only appears a cluster of about ten houses* In 
the distance, Southampton House is delineated, 
surrounded by extensive fields and enclosures, 
but no other vestige of a building till the eye 
is carried to the neighbourhood of the dissolved 
hospital. In this unbuilt state, Bloomsbury* 
is supposed to have continued till about 1623, 
when a neighbourhood began to form, as ap- 
pears by the assessment for the new church, 
viz. street side of Bloomsbury, 19 houses; 
north side, 1 1 ; west side, 37 ; east side, 45 ; 

■ ■ ■ ^IM ....I 

iyihes of a co-tain parcel of land called Bloomsbary* sold to 
one Samuel Knowlea/' 

Fron Heory Earl of SooUiampton, the Manor of St Giles^ 
(together with that of BlooBnabury, which was before in the 
same family) descended to his son apd heir, Thomas Wrio- 
thesly, fourth Earl of Soothampton, and Lord Treasurer to 
Charles II. who held it till his death, 1668, when it became 
the property of his daughter and co-heiress. Lady Rachel 
Russell, the wife of the celebrated William Lord Russell, 
who hy her marriage brought it into the Bedford ^rnily, the 
present holders of the Manor of St Giles with Bloomsbnry. 

it may here be noticed, that the whole of its soqthem side, 
or half, is in the Manor of St James, viz, froqi Crown Street 
west to Lincoln's-Inn Fields east ; and in breadth, from the 
hospital walls and the line formed by St Giles's Street and 
Holborn to Long Acre in part, and St Clement's parish in 
the other part, 

^ It is called a certain pareel of land so late as 1617. 



and Little Alley in Bloomsbury, 24 houses — 
total 136. Thus it stood, with little variation, 
till the end of Charles I/s reign, being an ad* 
vance of 26 years (1649), as may be seen in 
the parliamentary plan of that period, wherein 
little else but fields is shown, except the build- 
ings enumerated, and two batteries for defence 
on the north side of Southampton House. 

Great Russell Street was described in 1708, 
as "a very spacious and handsome street, 
between King Street, Bloomsbury, north east, 
and Tottenham Court Road west, extending in 
length 726 yards ; and from Charing Cross north, 
it is 1,170 yards/* Strype, in 1720, calls it '*a 
very handsome, large, and well built street, and 
the best inhabited by the nobility and gentry* 
(especially on the north side, as having gar- 
dens behind the houses, and the prospect of 
pleasant fields up to Hampstead and Highgate) 
insomuch as this place is esteemed the most 
healthful in London. — ^In its passage it saluteth 
Southampton House, Montague House, and 
Thanet House;* all these seats of noblemen. 
But for stateliness of building and curious gar- 
dens, Montague House hath the pre-eminence, 
as indeed of all the houses within the cities of 

* Thanet House, tbe reaidence of the Earls of that name, 
was aitaate opposite Dyol Street, and was sobaeqoently divided 
into two spacioas bonaesi one of which, during many yeart, 
was occupied by the late Alderman Goembe. 
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London and Westminster, and the adjacent 
pariflbes/' Russell Street took its name from 
the ducal family of Russell^ whose residence 
was near it ; but Parton mentions, as a singular 
coincidence, a respectable family of that name 
who resided on this spot, and had several 
estates here, as far back as the reign of Henry IlL 
Bloohsbury Square. This spacious square 
was first called Southampton Square, and the 
noble mansion which formed the north side, 
was also called Southampton House. The 
names of the rows forming the east, west, and 
south sides of the square, were called in 1720, 
Seymour Row, AUington Row, and Vernon Row. 
These three sides were erected in the character 
t)ie square now exhibits, about ^the same time 
as Russell Street was built. The north side 
consists of ten modern houses, erected since 
1800, with an opening into Bedford Place,. all 
on the site of the former Southampton, (since, 
Bedford) House. The Earls of Chesterfield 
had a mansion here during many years ; and 
other, of the higlier classes, had residences in 
this square.* Its area contains about three 
acres and a half: 



* We will here subjoin the critical ootioe given of this 
square, by an architect of great acknowledged tast^ and 
judgment. ^ Bloomsbary Square/' he says, ** is, at present, 
remaikahle for nothing but its being a place capable of great 
impro?emeats ; there is not one tolerable house in it; and the 
area in the middle is almoin as much neglected as the buiid- 
iogs. The ground on which the Duke of Bedford's house 
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Bloomsburt Market. This is said to be 
among the earliest erections on this part of the 
parish. Strype describes it as *'al(mgplaoe 
with two market-houses, the one for flesh and 
the other for fish, but of small account, by rea^ 
son the market is of so little use and so ill 
served with provisions, insomuch that the in* 
habitants deal elsewhere/' It still retains that 
character. 

Maitland, in summing up what he calls the 
remarkables of Bloomsbury, says ''that it 
contains a stately parish church, with the sta- 
tue of George I. ridiculously placed on the top 
of its steeple ; a magnificent square ; a spacious 
market; and one of the parliament forts." 
Kingsgate Street bounds the parish, and stands 
to the east of Bloomsbury Square. 
This street is only remarkable for the circum- 
stancefrom which it derives its name. In the reign 

stands. Is, beyond dispute, one of the finest sUnations in 
Earope for a palace, and I am not a little grieved to see it so 
wretchedly rois-eroployed.— -In the first place, it has the whole 
side of a square for a front, aud the square itself would serve 
an a magnificent area before it Then there is a grand street 
just opposite to it, wbich throws the prospect of it open to 
Holbom, and must excite the curiosity of every passenger to 
regard and admire it. Then behind, it has the advantage of 
most agreeable gardens, and a view of the country, which 
woald make a retreat from town almost unnecessary ; besides 
the opportunity of exhibiting another prospect of the building, 
which would enrich the landscape, and challenge new apprpba^ 
.tisn/' 
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of James I. it was a mere country laoe^ with a 
barred gate at its entrance (as may be seen in 
▼arious old plans of London); which gate, firom 
the king usually passing that way in his journey 
to Theobald 8, received the denomination of 
"Kingsgate/' and thence the street subse- 
quently built on its site, was called at first 
''Kingsgate Road/' and afterwards ''Kings^ 
gate Street ;" and Theobald's Road, to which it 
leads, acquired its name from the same cause.* 

Strype describes the other streets on this 
division of the parish briefly, as follows. King 
Street runs in a parallel direction with Kings- 
gate Street, but more to the west, and took its 
name from the King passing through it, or near 
it, to Theobald's ; he tells us, that in his time it 
was '' very long, running northward to the fields, 
and the side to the east best inhabited, having 
gardens at the back sides." It has been rebuilt 
since his time. 

"Southampton Street: — very spacious, 
with good houses, well inhabited and resorted 
unto by gentry for lodgings ; which said street 
Cometh out of Holbom, and fronts the square 
called Southampton Square." 

* Pepyg, in bis Diary under Uie date of March 3, lS6^-*9, 
aayg *' that the King and the Duke of York, ivhen going to 
aome foot and horte raeea at New.Market« left WhttehaU at 
three in the noming, and had the miafortnne to be overaet, 
with the Dttke of Monmouth^ and the Prince (Rupert) at the 
K^ng'ft-gate, in Holbome; and the King all dirty, but no 
hurt.— It waa dark« and the torches did not, they eay, light 
the coach aa they onght to do." 
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** Duke Street cometh out of Great Russell 
Street, and passing by Little Russell Street and 
Castle Street^ falls into St. Giles's through a 
narrow passage of a brewhouse." The vicinity 
of Duke Street, to the Ducal residences of 
Montague and Bedford Houses, very well acr 
i^ounts for its name; and Little, (like Great) 
Russell Street, was, no doubt, so called in 
compliment to the Russell family." "Silver 
Street, running from Southampton* Street to 
the marketplace, is indifferent well built and 
inhabited. Then on the south of the market 
is Lion Street, but short, and gives an entrance ' 
into Holbom. Gilbert Street, which, with 
Little Russell Street, falls on the backside of 
Arlington Row, used for coach-houses and sta- 
bles ; these streets are but very ordinary. Cas- 
tle Street hath on the east side Hart Street, a 
good broad Street, and on the west side Pboe^ 
iiix Street; both of which are but ordinary. 
Castle Yard is a small place near here, and 
also Brewer Street, both of little account ; as 
is also Peter Street, a short avenue. Queen 
Street, now Museum Street, opposite to Mon- 
tague House, is a good broad street,, indif- 
ferently well built and inhabited. Bow Street, 
now Museum Street, comes out of Holbom and 
falls into Peter Street (also now Museum 
, Street,) dividing Hart Street from Brewer Street 
(now Thomey Street,) both narrow and not 
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-over well inhabited Hyde Street i« a tolerable 
good street, and is situated between Blooms- 
bury Market east and the meeting of Peter 
Street, Bow Street, and Brewer Street west" 
The above particulars, with what has been 
said before in treating on the division of this 
district, will be found a tolerably correct view 
of the buildings erected up to the period of 
1720; when Strype published his survey of 
the cities of London and Westminster. The 
boundaries at that date comprised nearly all 
the old portion of the parish, extending to 
the north in a line with Grreat Russell Street, 
taking an easteriy direction from opposite 
Dyot Street, (now George Street) to King 
Street ; thence a southerly direction, including 
Kingsgate Street and part of Eagle Street, to 
the north side of Holbohi ; from thence in a 
direct line to Dyot Street westerly, and endibg 
with its termination on the east side, to the 
north side of Great Russell Street again. 

Maitland, whose *' History of London" was 
published in 1739, states the number of houses 
in Bloomsbury at 954, when the parish re- 
mained nearly stationary during the preceding 
twenty years, being an increase of 818 since 
1623, — 116 years. But a new and astonishing 
era commenced here in 1792, when an inge- 
nious and enterprising architect, James Burton^ 
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esquire, began to erect a number of houses on 
4he Foundling Hospital estate, partly in this 
parish, and partly in that of St. Pancras ; and 
subsequently since from 1792, on the Duke of 
Bedford's estate, within the same parishes. 
Baltimore House, built towards the north-east of 
Bedford House, by Lord Baltimore in 1763, 
appears to have been the only erection since 
Btrype*s Survey, to these periods, with the 
exception of a chimney-sweeper's cottage still 
further north, and part of which is still to be 
seen in Rhodeis Mews, Little Guilford Street. 
In anno 1800 Bedford House was demolished 
entirely, which, with its offices and gardens, 
bad been the site where the noble family of the 
Southamptons, and the illustrious Russells, ha'd 
reifided during more than 200 years, almost 
iscdated. Hence commenced the* formation of 
a fine uniform street, Bedford Place, consisting 
of forty houses, on the spot ; also, the north side 
of Bloomsbury Square, Montague Street to the 
west, and one side of Southampton Row to the 
east. 

Towards the north, an extensive piece of waste 
ground, denominated the Long Fields, was trans* 
formed into a magnificent square, with street* 
diverging therefrom in various directions ; since 
which various squares have arisen on the Pound* 
ling, as also on the Bedford estate, some of which 
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are ia Bloomsbury parish, and shall be here^ 
after enumerated and noticed more particularly* 
^ In the year 1739, (December) the governors 
of that charitable institutiooi the Foundiiog 
Hospital, purchased the estate adverted to of 
the Earl of Salisbury: it comprised fifty-six 
acres, for which they gave £7,000, the whole of 
Which is now covered with streets and build* 
ings of other descriptions. The annual product 
of the ground-rents cannot but prove very consi- 
derable now ; and in process of time, as the 
leases fall in, the income will be immense. 
The number of houses so built since 1702 to 
1829, on this fifty-six acres, is 1082 ; of which 
number, '525 belong to St George Blooms^ 
bury. 

To those who have, lived to witness what has 
been efiected in this enterprise of buildings 
astonishment must take place of every other 
feeling, on viewii^ the prodigious efibrts made 
chiefly by and through the influence and exam- 
ple Qf one individual, who cannot be named 
but with respect. Let it be remembered that 
this vast speculation of Mr. Burton's was 
begun and finished during a long disastrous 
war, most unfavourable to such an undertaking, 
yet he sternly persevered, and in spite of 
predictions to the contrary, succeeded and 
prospered to an extent far beyond his expec- 
tation. 
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The fielcfa* where robberies and murders had 
been committed, the scene of depravity and 
wickedness the most hideous for centuries, be- 
came, chiefly under his auspices, rapidly me« 
tamorphosed into splendid squares and spacious 
streets ; receptacles of civil life and polished 
society. This pleasing transition, however, 
required firmness of nerve and energy of no 
common description, and these Mr. Burton 
eminently possessed. If he accumulated a 
fortune by the vast improvements of these es« 
tates^ he well deserved it; and knowing, as I do, 
the probity of his conduct and character, I hope 
he will enjoy it in happiness during his future 
days. 

Having lived in Bloomsbury during the long 
period of nearly thirty years, and being much 
connected with the buildings here for a con- 
siderable portion of that time, I may be con- 
sidered competent to give a tolerable accurate 
statement of their progress ; I have therefore 
taken some pains to collect such particulars of 
them which come within my own knowledge, 
which I here present to my readers ; presuming 
that very few, if any instances, can be adduced 
of a similar extension within the same period, 
and by private individuals. 



« Called Long Fields, and by Strype, 1720, the Southamp- 
|4>R Helds ; DO doubt they were then so named. 
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M con^Uie LUt of Hauiet and TtmmetUi hmk wm ike 
Fatmdlii^ Ho^al SiM^smee ITM, mtdmihai iffUi 
Grace ihe Duke of Bedford rinee 1796, mihin ike parish 
of St. George, Bloomshmry. 

Kcppel Mevs, Soulh ••• 36 
Keppel Mews, North ... 42 

MoDtague Place 3j( 

Montague Streets M 



Abbej Placa 17 

Bloomsbttry Square 10 

Brunswick Square .... 12 

Bedfonl Place 40 

la4ford Place, Upper... 00 

Beraard Street 40 

Braaswick Mews 21 

Coram Street, Great . • 59 

Compton Street 9 

Coram Street, Little ... 33 

Cotam Place #*.. 16 

Chapel Place 21 

Colonnade 26 

Everett Street 29 

Guilford Street 14 

Goilfetd Street, Little... 33 

HunUr Street 37 

Hunter Mews 7 

Henrietto Street 29 

Henrietta Mews 23 

Kenton Street 41 

tLeppet Street 40 



Montagae If ews • 13 

Marchmont Street ..... 40 
Marchmont Place ...... 20 

Rhodes Mews 9 

Torrington Square 70 

Torrington Street 6 

Torring^ton Streets litUe 6 

Tavistock Mewa 81 

Russell Square 6^ 

Russell Place 16 

Wilmot Street.. 27 

Russell Mewa 7 

Wobarn Place M 

WoburnMews 21 

Wobum Mews, IVest ... 13 
Southampton Row, West 20 
SoatbamptottMews,1)o. 39 



* In James l/s reign, 1623, Parton informs us, from the 
ParishMinutes, there were houses assessed in Blooms- 
bury 136 

In George II.'s reign, 1732, MAkdm snys, they had 

increased (in 113 years^ to , 900 

In 1739 (same reign), Maitland makes them 994 

In 1799, Malcolm (60 years afterwards) reduces them to 916 
In 1629, It no^ contains, Michaelmas, 1829 1976 
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It will he seen tkete Ihal Ihe to&i) iacvease 
from 1792 is 1198| df which BXXtBDf^9a:f ac- 
cumtilatioD I have^icertaiiied that no less than 
663. of these were built by Or for Ht. James 
fiurton, within a perio4 of ^ei^n years «nly, 
nttmely, from 1792 K) 18031 

But these form only a portion ef wh«t he 
]perfol%ned, incIacSng St. Pancras pcinsfa; the 
whole number, if fiiese ttfe added, is 922^ being 
an addition of 2^9 mor(L 

Whilst on this subject, it may Hot. prove tni- 
i»tei^wting to insert here an Abstract takea 
from a printed paper, which In July, 1829, was 
handed to a company of bnilderf, fi^e^ds of 
Mn durton, assembled at a public fmner at 
the Freemasons* Tavern, when a pieee of plate 
was given him a$ a testimonial of thm affection 
tod esteem* 



^AtS^ *■ 



The staleneut herf atioexed has been taken so accnramy, 
Iba^ I can votich for Its correctness which nuule K^ )Dojic)ttjle 
thai Malcolii is wronj; in his calc^aliofei, especivily si t|ieta 
4oeS not appear to 4fta¥e been any holMes fnUed 4omit, tuetpX 
a few in Dyot Street^ a few years sinoe, which wDQld not 
4iiifiee to siske the a|)parent difihreiioe^ 

Unless the addition of stable teifteiitedls ftssesssd with the 
houses attached to them^ makes the statements correct^ there 
would require 138 mofe boiises to make the accounts agree. 
.The number o/ houses* ahdat 110 of wMoh hate not been 

aiMted, Mj£haelmas, 182^ 1^76 

CMng^ increase einee 179S . • ^ Il98 

liM^tfill^the number at th«t period only •••« t?^ 

l3lWtrets6e tis aUoVe tofefttiemed .4 13S 

Being MalcoWs calculstion, 1799 ..M».M..b. .;.... . ^16 

L 2 
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itt Rate. 



sod Rate. 



Srd Rate. 



4th Hate. 



Total. 



EitiDM&ed 
Rental 

inelndiof 
Oroand 
RoutB. 



Estimated 
OroM 
Value. 



RECAPITULATION. 

The Namber of Buildings to erected 9,366 

ADDuitl Rental eatimated at « £l7itJ3M 

Estimated Value. £l,S4BfiO0 

Annual House and Window Duty ^45,120 

Duties on the Materials, upwards «£150,000 

And Residences for about 13,000, at Fi?e and a Half (being 
the allowed Average) to each Bdlding. 
Lofuhn, July, 1823. 
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Since this period, 1823, Mr. Barton has 
built many additional houses of magnitude in 
the Regent's Park, and, at an advanced stage 
of life, he is finally forming a new town near 
Hastings. 

Noie caniiuued from page 147. 

The diserepancy between the calcoUtioDi of Maitland aod 
Malcolm, 1739 and 1799, is very onaccoantable, and ahowe 
how little the authority of writera, even of eminence, may be 
depended upon in many inatanoea. 

It ia remarkable, that when it waa in contemplation to form 
the New Road from the City to Paddin^on, anno 1756, the 
Dnke of Bedford /violently oppbaed it in parliament, on the 
gronnd of ita hemg likely to deteriorate hia property 1 The 
meaanre, howeyer, waa effected, and experience haa ahown 
how contrary haa been the result ; the advantage to that noble 
family haa been, and will be, prodigioqe. All the DnkCe eatatea in 
ita neighbourhood have been since covered with honaea, except 
a new aqoare parrallel with Torrington Square, which ia now 
in progreaa, intended to be named Ilot|i8ay Square. 
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Ghaptek V. 

Bhmitwty^—FormMkn df its Paruh—Church 
and Public Bmldingih^Critickm cfJU^ and 
Walp6k--^^are$ ahd Itf^ltutiim^Hiitori- 
cdl notice of Remttettionuts — Places qf Wot- 
jhifh^JUst of R0fBtoro*r^^jmlatim qf ihjwi$ 
Parishes, ^i. 

HfivEHTJVo a^aia to mj mor^ immediate sub- 
ject, Blo0nl»bury, I Ai^ htri iK>tim the piib* 
lie edifices, squares, and streets, with whatever 
other objects are worthy of attention, begin 
ning first with the Church, which constitutes it 
a parish. 

An official return was made to parliament in 
171.0 (8th of Anne), which represented that 
the parish of St. Giles in the Fields contained 
6,800 families and 34,800 inhabitants, whose 
places of worship were one church, three cha- 
pels, and one Presbyterian meeting-house. This 
disproportion suggested the propriety of di- 
viding the district into two parishes, which 
was finally effected, January 8th, 1724, (10th 
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of George L) wbea the deed for settiag oat the 
new pariah of Bloomsbury was earoUed in 
Chancery. (For AcU relative to ike Church 
Mimter^ S^, see Apptm^^.) 

A piece of land was purchased of Lady 
Rachel Russell and the Duchess of Bedford^ 
situate between Hart Street on the north 
side, and Little RosseU Street on the south, 
conij^rising in the front and tear about lOG^feet 
by about l:65*feet in depth. This had beefii 
called Plough Yard> and here the new Church 
was erected prior to anno 1724, and on the 8tk 
of January in that year, five of the commis- 
sioners by deed poll under their hand& and 
seals, did declare and appoint, that the said 
Church should from and for ever after the en^ 
roUment of that deed, and the consecration of 
the said Church, be made a parish Church. 
And in the same deed was described, a certain 
portion of the parish of St. Giles^ia-the* Fields 
as the limits of the new parish ; but for some 
unknown cause, no provision was made for th^ 
Rector until the Act of the 3rd of George JDL 
(See Appendix.) 

The Church is situate on the site described^ 
and stands in the unusual position of north and 
and south. It was built under the direction qf 
m architect of the name of ilawksmare, at the 
estimated expense of £9,790, which Malcolm 
affirms was exceeded by only three pounds ! 
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Wiien viewed from tlie soiith side of Hart 
Street it has an imposing appearance/ having a 
massive portico witti columns of the Corinthian 
order. As a whole* however, it has not been 
held in much repute, and Walpole calls it a 
mass of absurdity.* It is dedicated to St. 
George the Martyr, in honor of King Greorge 
I., and the tower is surmounted with a statue 
of him supported by square pyramids. Lions 
and unicorns adorn the steeple, ornamented 
with festoons, which have excited ridicule 
from the animals being injudiciously large, and 

* *' Nicholas Hawksmore, scholar of Wren, was the architect 
of St George Bloomsbury ; as also of St. Mary Wolaotb ia 
Londoo Street; Christ Church, Spitalfieids; St George, 
Middlesex ; and St Anne's, Liiiiehouse. The statue of the 
king on Bloomsbury steeple is hugged by the royal supporters. 
A lion» a onicorn, and a king on such an eminence is yerj 
aarprising ; 

The things we know are neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there.*** — Walpole. 

The author of '* a new Critical Review of the Publie 
Buildings/' before quoted, speaks of this structure as follows ; 
" The new Church of St George Bloomsbury, is built all of 
stone, is adorned with a pompous portico, can boast many 
elher decorations, has been stinted In no expense; and yel 
upon the whole, is ridiculous and absurd even to a proverb. 
The reason is this, the builder mistook whim for genius, and 
•mament for taste : he has even erred so much, that the very 
portico does not seem to be in the middle of the Church, and 
aa to the steeple, it is stuck in like a wen to the rest of the 
bailding; then the execrable conceit of setting up the king on 
the top of it excites nothing but laughter in the ignorant, uA 
eontempt in the judge: in short, it is a lasting Tefleetion on 
the fame of the architect, and the understanding of those wba 
employed him." 
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{daced upon very small ccdamiui. The fol6w* 
ing epigram was written to satirjse the bad 
taste of placing the statue on the apex of th» 
tower: — 

'* Tlie king of Great Britam was reckoned before 
The head of the cborch, by all Proteataot people^ 

His Blooinsbury subjects have made him still more. 
For with them he now is the head of the steeple/'* 

Bloomsbury Church was not consecrated till 
1730, 28th of January, although it was built 
six years earlier. Dr. Edward Vernon was 
the first appointed Rector, and the Rev. Mr. 
Knapper, Lecturer. 

The living, which is in the gift of the crown, 
was at first valued at £400, including fees, 
dues, &c. ; but now, after the lapse of a cen- 
turyi it must be much more lucrative, especi- 
ally from the increased extent of the parish. 

It is worthy of remark, that there has been 
only three rectors of this parish during the long 
period of nearly ninety-eight years 1 

1. Dr. Edward Vernon held the livinig^ till his death, whieh 
took place in March, 1761, having filled it thirtjr*one 
years. 

3. Dr. Charles Tarrant socceeded bira, being presented 2mI 
April, 1761. He was a noted pluralist,t and died 22nd 
February, 1791, ((aving been Reetor thirty years. 

# Mr. Hacks, who was an eminent parishioner and vestry^ 
■an, and whose name is menUoned in connection with the. work- 
hoase, &c. gave the above statue. Whether he conditioned if 
• akoold be placed there, I have not learnt 

t He bad attmeroas preferments daring his Ufe, amongst 
which he held the fblloiring at the time of his decease: Deao 
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dr Or^TboBiii WiUte wm mxI «p|i«iiited in 179l« and iM 
6lh Novembery 1827, afUr beipg Rector the longest of 
the threj^' namely thirty-aix years.* 

The Rey. SaSSlI Lonsdale, the present Rector, was promoted 
here in February, 1828. 

March 8th, 1730. The commissioners by 
another deed reciting in part the former, and 
stating that the Lord Bishop of London had on 
the preceding January 28th consecrated the 
new Church, which had now become a new 
parish, by the name of the Church and Parish 
of SU George, Bloomsbury ; did nominate and 
elect, with his consent, certain persons therein 
named, as and for vestrymen of the new pa* 
rish, together with the rector and churchwar- 
dens for the time beings being sufficient inha- 
bitants, &c. These were in number thirty-six^ 
besides the rector and churchwardens.* 

»i PetwiKiroagh, Snhdean, Spbohanter and Prebendary of 
Salisbury, Prebendary of Rochester, Rector of St. George 
Mootnsbury, Vicar of Wrotham in Kent, and Chaplain in 
in Ordinary his llajeaty. 

* Dr. Themas Willis waa the son of the tLtr. Frawria Willis,, 
ivho bad the merit of caring 4be mental malady of Kiqg 
Geoi^ the Third, in 1 789. 

Dr. Willis, the Rector, trtss broaght op at Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and took his degree of L.L.D. in 1791, and was 
fresented to this living the same year by Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, and became Prebendary and Treasdrer of Rochester, 
and Vicar of Wateringbury in Kent, all of which he held when 
lie died. (Sei GeniUman^s Magazine, ifc.) 

* Ambog the nasies ef the first yestrymea were, W ri o t be a 
ley Duke of Bedfor^, Chief Jiu^ice £yre» Itaroa Thoiafsea* 
Sir {ames Hallet^ Sir Concad S^iii^el^ Jpha Pake of Modp 
tagiie^ Sir John Cope, Sir Beoi7 featbi^ratpf^ Sir ^il\wm 
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By the authority of the same act, 10th of* 
Anne, the commiBsioners purchased in 1713, a 
piece of ground for a church-yard, described 
as part of sixteen acres of meadow ground, and 
abutting east partly upon the queen's highway 
leading from Gray's Inn to Highgate. This 
ground, situate on the north of the Foundling, 
is now surrounded with buildings, and no one 
wtMild imagine a public highway had ever 
existed here, were it not for the above recital* 
It consists of about three acres, and was divided 
into two cemeteries, of an acre and a quarter 
each* being apportioned to St. George the 
Martyr ki Queen Square, then called St. George's 
Square, which chapel was intended to be made 
a parochial Chnreh, and the other portion to 
St George's Parish^ Bloomsbury ; the remain- 
mg part, abo^t half an acre, wtm reserved for 
a common passage to the said church- yards 
respectively. 

Humphries,' Sir . Hand Sloaoe, and Mc Serjeant Baynei^ 
WiBiam flocks the btenrer, &c. Tlie resi were mostly gen- 
ikmtp m4 irariesiiHsn ^ |i^h uspeotabiHty. 

The parochial oastoms^ uses^ &c. of the old pariah being 
commimicated to, and continued to the new one^ onder, the ac^ 
th^ niMnber of ycstry omu i^ present necessary to eonstitote a 
vestry 4s ihirUen at the leai^t. 

Their first meeting took f lace nine di^s aiftef their |i|ipoint> 
m^t, when they elected a vestry clerk, parish clerk, lecturer^ 
•otton, 4l« p^w •|^esevs> fbrse Iwarers in ordinary, Md three 
bofDrem eiqtcaordinaqr; ^ 

At their second meeting, 24tb of the sam? mtPth^ tbej 
setUed the rents of the pews, appointed irhen prayers shonU 
be read, &c. 
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Die freehold and inheritaiice of the new 
church-yard, * with the mansion or dwelliog 
house of the rector, are also by 10th of Anne* 
vested in such rector and his suocessors, who 
are declared to be seized thereof, as in his and 
their demesne as of fee in right of the church, 
in such manner as other rectors are seized of 
their respective churches and glebes. 
. There is a remarkable circumstance attached 
to this burial ground, which is the piore worthy 
of notice on account of the horror excited re*- 
cendy by the Edinburgh murders. 
, On the 9th of October, 1777, the grave- 
diggers here and others were detected in the 
act of stealing a corpse from this ground for 
dissection, the only instance ofthis kind then ever 
known, and which, in consequence, involved a 
difficulty in the decision of the law, from its 
being the first indictment on I'ecord for such 
crimes. 

John Holmes, the grave-digger of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, Robert Williams, his assistant, 
and Esther Donaldson, were tried under an 
indictment for a misdemeanour, before Sir J. 
Hawkins, Knight, chairman^ at Guildhall, 
Westminster, 6th December, 1777, for stealing 
the dead body of Mrs. Jane Sainsbury, who 
died on the 9th October, same year, and was 
buried in the burial place of the said parish 
on the following Monday. 
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Mr, Howarth, counsel for the prosecution^ 
stated the case to the jury with great exactness 
and proper comments on such species of inhu- 
manity, obsenring, that by their verdict they 
would afford the court an opportunity of in- 
flicting a punishment on men whose crimes 
were shocking to humanity. 

Mr« Keys, counsellor for Che prisoners, ob- 
jected to the indictment, and contended, that if 
the offence was not felony, it was nothing, for 
it could not be a misdemeanour, and therefore 
not cognizable by that court, or contrary to 
any law whatever. 

Sir J. Hawkins inquired of Mr. Howarth 
the reason fojr not indicting for a felony, as 
thereby the court was armed with power to 
punish as severely as such acts deserved. 

Mr. Howarth explained this, by saying, that 
to constitute a felony there must be a felonious 
act of taking away property ; and if the shroud 
or any other thing, such as the pillow, ftc. or 
any part of it, had been stolen, it would have 
been a felony. In this case, he said, nothing. 
4>f that kind had been done, the body was 
stolen only ; and though, in their hurry of con- 
veying away the deceased, they had torn off 
.the shroud And left pieces behind in the church- 
yard, yet there bcdng no intention of taking 
them away, it was no felony, and therefore 
pnly a misdemeanour. 
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/ Mr. Keys again insisted, that i% was no mis- 
demeanor ; but Sir J. Hawkins Very aUy refnfeed 
faim, showing, frotn the earliest ages, that the 
rights of sepuhure in all countries and all rsli^ 
gions were deemed sacred, and the violation' of 
them as species of sacrilege* He mentioned die 
time of the Romans as a {leriod wherein the most 
sacred regard was held to bund places, and to 
tiie ashes of the dead \ that it was dictiited by 
intuitive rdigion, and an oflbnce both nndei* 
the public and the canon law, and particularly 
defined in all books of law, or otherwise, (and 
he said he had searched every book written on 
the subject with great care and attention), as a 
crime contra bends mores; and expressed htft 
surfHTise, that any man in the capaeity of i 
lawyer could stand up and say it was not ft 
miademtenour, when it Was an oience against 
dedsnby and good matimers. ' Sir J. Hawkins 
also ^minded Mr. Keys» that if his objectmi 
was good, it was premAture, for it riiMid come 
as a; niottott for alk arrest of judgment* The 
trijed then went On. 

Mr. Eustanstott, who lives neaf tb^ Ftond^ 
ling Hospital deposed, ^at going by that h^^ 
pitad, about eight o'clock in the evening, wic^ 
smne other gendemeti, they met the priiener, 
Wittidms, with a sack on his back, ai«d {inMiier 
pemm walking wioli hies. Having 90me sifspi^ 
cion of a robbery, he stopped Willtailif, and 
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asked him, \7hat he bad got there? to which he 
replied^ '' I don't know ;" but that pulling the 
sack forcibly from his back, he begged to be let 
go, and said '' he was a poor man just come 
from harvesti" Mr. Eustantone then untied 
the sack, and to his astonishment, found the 
deceased body of a woman, her hetU tied up 
tight behind her, her hands tied together behind^ 
and cords round her neck, forcibly bending her 
head almost between her legs. The horror they 
were all in at such a sight, pretexted them from 
securing the other person^ who ran off; but 
they secured Williams, and took him ta the 
round-house» where he was well known to be 
the assistant grave-digger to Holmes, and weiit 
by tbe^name 6f Bobby. To make a mote ef-^ 
fectuid dispovery, the next day they, with Mr. 
Eyans, a constable, applied to Holmes as be 
tflts digging in the burial ground, who on being 
asked, dented all knowledge of Bobby or 
Willianiis, or of any such a man ; neither could 
he recoUect if any body had been buried within 
the last few days, or, if there had, he could aet 
tell where. Howerer, by the appeoranoef rf 
themoidd, they insisted on his rmming into 
«the ground his long iron crow, and then tbey 
dbcQar^red a coffin, only six inches under ground^ 
out of which the body had been taken. This 
appeared, on strict inquiry, to be the coffin of 
a Mrs. Guy, who had been buried on the pie* 
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ceding Wednesday, very deep. The gentle- 
men present^ not yet satisfied, examined the 
ground further^ and then discovered another 
coffin, out of which the body of Mrs. Jane 
Sainsbury had been stolen; and whilst this 
examination took place, Holmes was detected 
hiding in his pockets several small pieces of 
shroud, which lay contiguous to her grave. 

Mn Sainsbury was under the painful neces- 
sity of appearing in court, and swearing, that 
die body found on Williams was his deceased 
wife ; and indeed, poor man ! he seemed but 
too much afflicted in giving his evidence. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barret, who has the care of 
the other burial ground, proved, that Williams 
had been constantly employed by Holmes. 
. *Mr. Evans, the constable, also produced 
several sacks, marked H. Ellis, found in Holmes' 
house ; and this was brought as circumstantial 
evidence, as the sack in which Mrs. Sainsbury 
was tied, was also marked H. Ellis. 
: Sir John Hawkins summed up the evidence, 
and the jury directly found the two men guilty ; 
but acquitted Esther Donaldson. 
f They were sentenced to six months impri- 
sonment, and to be each severely whipped, 
twice, in the last week of their confinement, 
from Kingsgate . Street to Dyot Street, St. 
Giles's, which is full half a mile; but the 
whipping was afterwards remitted. 
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From the Vestry Minutes, 1st April, 1731/ 
the Duke of Bedford gave 100 guineas to the 
parish, to purchase plate for the communion 
table. 

The commissioners had left the church with- 
out a pulpit, and a moveable one was now 
ordered, to try in what part of the church the 
minister could be best heard. 

December 3rd, 1731. A rate of six-pence 
in the pound was made on Bloomsbury parish, 
to defray the charges incurred about the new 
church and burial ground. 
' A committee reported, that they had caused 
to be erected a gallery on the west side from 
north to south, at an expense of £140, which 
was paid by Mr. Milner, who would wait for 
re-payment thereof, with interest, until the 
rents of the pews in such gallery should be 
sufficient for that purpose. 

In respect to its other public buildings, the 
British Museum must ever hold the pre-emi- 
nence ; and as a great national establishment it 
is entitled to our notice, it being justly es^ 
teemed the glory of Bloomsbury, and the pride 
of our country. 

Montague House, now the British Museum, 
was built previous to 1676, as wq gather frbm 
Evelyn's Diary. "May 11, 1676," he says, 
"I went to see Mr. Montague's palace, near 
Bloomsbury, built- by. Mr. jElooke, a member of 

M 
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the Royal Society ,^ after the Frefich manner." 
In another place he says, "January 19, 1686. 
This night was burnt to the ground, my Ix>rd 
Montague's palace in Bloomsbury, than which 
for paintings and furniture, there was nothing 
more glorious in England. This happened 
by the neglect of a servant airing, as they call 
it, jsome goods by the fire in a moist season ; 
indeed, so wet and mild a season had scarce 
been seen in man's memory/' 

There is another account of this calamitous 
fire, rendered so interesting by the pen df 
Lady Rachel Russdl in her Letters, that I 
cannot forbear inserting, it. It is part of a 
letter addressed to Doctor Fitzwilliam, and is 
dated January 22, 1686 :— 

" If you have hedrd of the dismal accident in 
this neighbourhood, you will easily believe 
Tuesday night was not a quiet one with us. 

" About one o'clock in the night I heard a 
great noise in the square, so little ordin&ry, I 
called up a servant, and sent her down to hear 
the occasion ; she brought up a very sad <me, 
that Montague House was on fire, and it was 
so indeed ; it burnt with so great violence, the 
house was consumed by five o'clock. 

'' The wind blew strong this way> so thbt we 
lay under fire a great part of ike tiiiie> the 
sparks and flames covering the house^ and fil- 
ling the court My boy awoke, and said he 
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was almost suffocated with smoke» but being 
told the reason, w)o«ld see it, and so was satis^ 
fied without fear ; and took a strange bedfeljiow 
very willingly. Lady De\ronshire*s youngest bc^, 
whom his nurse had brought wrapt up in a 
blanket. Thus we see what a day brings 
forth, and how momentary the things are we 
set our hearts upon!" 

The present house was built on the former 
site, and on the same firench plan, and by the 
same nobleman, the first Duke of Montague, 
who had been ambassador to the court of 
France. 

The second Duke and Duchess of Montague 
resided in one of the wings only of this edifice 
until their house was finished at Whitehall. 
After which, it remained unoccupied until it 
was converted to its present valuable pur* 
pose,* 

The British Museum had its origin in the 
circumstance of the celebrated naturalist and 
antiquarian. Sir Hans Sloane, in 1753, be- 
queathing to the public the invaluable collec- 
tion of curiosities contained in his museum, on 
condition of his executors being paid £20,000. 

* Mqnt^^e floose, when first boil^ way consideured ll|6 
moftt spiendi^ priTate maiuion in the m^tro|K>lis. Ralph i* 
certainly severe, however, on its arcbitectoml merits ; whilst 
Lord Oxford says, in his anecdotes of paintings, " What it 
wants In grace and *bea(My , isebtopensaied -by the spaciousness 
and lofty magnificence of the apartments/' 

MS 
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Tbis was readily acce^ded to by parliament^ as 
^so a resolution for providing a general reposi- 
tory for the better reception of this and other 
collections. 

One hundred thousand pounds was raised 
immediately by lottery for this noble purpose* 
and trustees from the most eminent persons in 
the kmgdom were appointed to manage it. 
. A short time after the passing the act, and 
.while the trustees were at a loss where to pur- 
chase, or build a repository for the occasion, an 
offer was made by the heiresses of the Monta- 
gue family of their noble house and garden, 
.which was purchased for £10,100, and £30,000 
more was expended in necessary repairs, and 
conveniences for the establishment. 

It was first opened in January, 1759, and 
contains at the present period, a wonderful 
collection of all that is curious in art and 
.nature. Besides the museum of Sir Hans 
Sloane,* the Gottonian Library has been ad- 
ded, the Harlein Manuscripts, Sir William 
.Hamilton's antique vasci^&c^ the Townleian, 
Elgin, and other marbles ; Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. Hatchet's and other minerals, &c. &c. and 
above all the splendid gift of the late King's 
library, given by his present Majfesty, Geoi^ge 
IV. Some extensive additions have been made 

* Sir Hans Sloane is said to have eipended i^Q,000 on b^s 
collection. 
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to the original building for the. reception of the 
Elgin marbles^ Sec. and also for the above 
library ; and many expensive, yet praiseworthy 
improvements, have been made since its first 
establishment. 

This library is said to consist of 185^000 
volumes, and the room where. they are now 
deposited h 300 feet in length, 42 wide^ and 
30 feet in height. The whole is elegantly 
fitted up, and supported by four massy columns 
of polished granite, whicb have a beautiful 
efiect, and are greatly admired for the polish 
and noble style they exhibit. They are each 
in one ponderous stone, and in height about 
twenty-five feet, and ki circumference at the 
base three feet six inches. 

It is intended gradually to erect an entire 
new museum, of which the east wing, which 
c(Hitains the library, will form a part ; . it is 
altogether 500 feet in length, which includes a 
large hall to the south, where is deposited the 
numerous and invaluable collections of manu- 
scripts of the museum. This«hall is said to be 
eighty feet by sevehty feet, except the two 
ends. The whole has been . arranged under 
Mr. Smirke the architect. 

The articles contained in this noble reposi- 
tory filled, some years ago, a catalogue of thirty- 
eight volumes in folio, and eight in quarto : we 
may notice a few of them. 
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Among tiiem is a numter of t»laable and 
latge cdlectioti of patnphleto, pubfiilied in the 
rtiga of Charles L given by his lat6 Majesty ; 
the entire library of Clay t<m Cracherode« Es- 
quire, bequeathed in 1799; a Biographical 
tfollecti^n, given by Sir William Musgrave; 
Garrick's collection of Old Plays ; a fine series 
4f eoins of oAr Saxon Kings* by Mr. Tyssen ; 
tiuHositiiss brought from the South Pacific 
Ooean by captain Cook and others ; a nufiober 
df antiquities obtained from Herculaneum* by 
Sir William Halnilton, &c. &c. 

In the court am the Egyptian monuments^ 
the most curious of which is a beautiful large 
sarcophagus of variegated marble, covered with 
hieroglyphics, and bdieved to have been used 
as iht extemt cofiBn of Alexander the Great, 
la the hall are two Egyptian monuments of 
Mack marble also, covered with hieroglyphics^ 
which belonged to die Mausoteiim of Cleopatra; 
with some large pieces from the Giants' Cause- 
way in Ireland, &c. 

There is among the artificial curiosities, a 
model in wax cf the Temple of the Sybil at 
Tivoli; a model in wax of Laocoon and his 
Sons ; a Chinese junk ; specimens of Raphael's 
china model of the famous BaAirini vase ; a 
inodel of a Persee burial ground; maby ingeni- 
ous cuttings in paper. Sec. &c. 
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The coins and medals of Sir Hans SlotoeVi 
collection alone consist of 20,000 and upwards^ 
and there are many more ; and the figures, 
especially on those of Greece, are exquisite!]^ 
beautiful. 

Here is the original Magna Oharta of King 
John, written on a large roll of parchment, and 
part of the broad seal is preserved. It was 
damaged by the fire at the Gottonian Library 
at Westminster, in 1736. There is an immense 
number of manuscripts of high interest and 
value. 

The Elgin marbles, for which £35,000 was 
giv^i by grant of parliament in ISIT^ are the 
remaining relics of the ancient temple of 
Hieseus and Minerva, the worics of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, which Canova especially ad- 
mired. It has, however, been truly observed, 
l&at it '^ requires the eye of a cridc, the fire of 
an wttst and a philosopher, and the zed of an 
antiq^aij^an to discover and appreciate the 
beauty and value of these Grecian ^§mm*We/tnMi//^. 

This celebrated edifice, exclusive of its exten- 
sive offices, is 1 86 feet in length, and in Jbeight 
£7 feet to die top of the cornice. 

By plans already made out, and appr^ed of 
by jthe lords of the treasury and the trustees, 
it is intended to erect the new museum farther 
north, which will surround a quadrangular 
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courts and occupy all the present garden.* The 
east wing is already built.-f 

The Russell Institutioh, Great Coram 
Street. This useful literary institution was 
originally built by Mr. Burton, in 1802, for an 
assembly room, and is the second building erected 
here for that purpose ; the former one, when near- 
ly completed on the same plan, having been en* 
tirely destroyed by fire in 1803. Concerts and 
assemblies were held here several times after the 
completion of the present structure, under the 
patronage of the present Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, who honoured them with theii^ pre- 
sence; but eventually, these were discon* 
tinned, and the building remained useless for 
sotiie time. At length, in 1808, it was con- 
verted to its present useful purpose, and has 
been conducted, generally, with spirit and 
economy. It contains a tolerably exteixsive li- 
brary of valuable books, which the proprietors 
and subscribers have, with some exception, the 
privilege of perusing at their own houses, v 
Periodical works of taste and literature, with 

* See plan of Parish. 

t Go the west sidb a. spacious boilding was erected onddr 
the architectural direction of G. Sauaders, Esquire^ for which 
£16,000 was voted in 1B04, for the reception of the Townly 
•jnarbles, Egyptian antiquities, &c. Attached to this is a 
•temporary building by Mr.^mirke, ip which th^ Elgin and 
Pbigalean marbles are at present arranged and displayed. 
The w£oIe of these are to be pulled down, and the west wing 
to be rebuilt to correspond with the east wing. 
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the morning and evening liews-paptts^ are 
always to be found in the spacious and conye* 
nient reading rooms ; and lectures on philoso- 
phy and science are often delivered in its 
theatre, fitted up for that purpose. The com- 
mittees of management deserve great praise 
for the care they have exercised in. the appro- 
priation of its funds, whereby they have given 
permanency to this institution ; whilst others, 
and especially the Surry, have been relinquished 
for want of similar prudence. 

It is a large structure, and has a handsome 
portico entrance, with Grecian Doric columns^ 
and is 1 12 feet in length by 56 feet in depth. 

The number of original shares of this institu- 
tion were five hundred, which was subsequently 
extended to seven hundred, at twenty-five 
guineas each; beside which, there are many 
annual subscribers at three guineas each, who 
are entitled to nearly all the privileges of pro- 
prietors. The building was purchased of Mr. 
Burton, and was vested in three trustees in 
1808, who were the following respectable gea- 
tlemen : — 

Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P.— William Dick- 
enson, M. P. — and Mr. Serjeant Lens; they 
now consist of four, William Dickenson, Esquire, 
M. P. — Sir James Scarlett, M. P. — Honourable 
Mr. Justice Gaselee — and Mr. Serjeant l^orks. 
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The present librarian is E. W. Brayiey^ esq* 
F. A. S. well known as the author of Londiniana, 
History of Middlesex, &c. &c. 

The committee and managers comprise the 
names of twenty-four gentlemen of high literary 
attainments. 

We may here notice the Royal College 
OF Surgeons, a fine building, situate on the 
south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields. The Sur- 
geons were incorporated as one of the city 
companies, by Henry VIH. but in 1800 they 
received a royal charter, separating them from 
die Barbers, with whom they were before con* 
joined. The Surgeons' Hall in front exhibits 
a portico of the Ionic order. The museum is a 
large room with galleries ; and here are depo^ 
sited the collections of the celebrated Hnnter» 
purchased by government, and ciommitted to 
the care of this college. Mr. Hunter's object 
was to exhibit the gradations of nature from 
the simplest state of life, to the most perfect 
and complete of the animal creation. He had 
by force of genius carefully preserved in 
spirits, or in a dried state, the correspondmg 
X>art8 of animals' bodies, that the various links 
tn the chain of a perfect being may be clearly 
understood. These preparations are mostly 
displayed in the gallery. Among the curious 
exhibitions may be seen, the embalmed wife of 
the noted Martin Van Butchell. 
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Among the contributors to the museum. Sir 
William Blizard presented 500 specimens of 
natural and d^eeased structure. Sir E» Home 
presented it with specimens of natural history, 
and also contributed to the library. The dis- 
section of murderers, executed in London, is 
under the direction of the master and governor 
of this college. The museum may be seen, in 
parties, every ^Tuesday and Thursday (except 
in the months of May and June,) by previously 
leaving their names. 

In taking more minute notice of the improve- 
ments in Bloomsbury, — ^Russell Square de« 
mands our attention* This has a ms^^nificent 
appearance, and is built, as before observed, on 
what was called in Strype's time, 1720, the 
Southampton Fields, but subsequently the Long 
Fields. It is bo extensive as to decide a com*' 
mon observer^ that it vies in that respect with 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Square ; nor is it far behind 
it when fairly compared. It hasi, from its first 
formation, been a favourite residence of the 
highest legal characters; and here merchants 
and bankers have seated themselves and fiuni* 
lies, tiie air and situation uniting to render it a 
pleasant retreat from the cares of business. 

The following dimensions given of this square 
are accurate^ by which it will be seen lliat its 
four sides are unequal.—- 
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Feet Iiiehef. 

North side contains 655 : 6 

South ditto 665 : 3 

West ditto 672 : 7 

East ditto .; 667 : 1 



Total...: 2661 : 5 ft. square.^ 

Lincoln s Inn Square has been already stated 
ttt about 2,800 feet. 

If examined critically, there are several 
acknowledged circumstances in reference to the 
former square, which detract;^ from its beauty* 
The pleasure ground stands in a hollow decli 
vity, which has many inconveniences, arising 
from the vast quantity of brick earth taken 
therefrom when the buildings were in progress^ 
and which ought to have been replenished. 
The elevation of the north and west sides are 
greatly exalted above those of the east and 
6outh, which has a bad effect to the eye, and 
above all, renders the carriage pavement so 
unequal, that no art can prevent its overflowing 

* Mr. Britton, who has published so many useful and 
elegant works on architecture, &c. has given the dimensions of 
several of the fashionable and modern squares as follows :<— 

Belgrave Square 684 feet, by 687 

Eaton ditto 1637 371 

Cadogan ditto 1450 370 

Grosvenor ditto 654 •• 654 

Portman ditto 500 ..••>.•.. 400 

Bryanstone ditto ...•• 81^ •• ^^^ 

Montague ditto.... 820 156 
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with wet in various parts, at certain seasons of 
the year.* 



* Baltimore House, since the formatioo of this sqaare, has 
beea divided into two splendid residences, after standing alooe 
during forty years,' comprising, with its gardens, a considera- 
ble portion of its east side. 

Soon after its erection and occupation by Lord Balttmore* il 
acquired a celebrity dishonourable to that nobleman, by a cri • 
.ininal occurrence which made a considerable sensation through- 
out the kingdom at the period alluded to, nnd which, ai con- 
nected with the history of Bloorasbury, we will here briefly 
notice. 

Lord Baltimore married thp daughter of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, but his unbounded attachment for women> rendered the 
nuptial conuection a scene of unhappiness, he keeping agents 
for the infamous purpose of providing him with fre^h fiices in 
various parts of the metropolis. 

Hearing, through one of these (a Mrs. Harvey,) in Novem- 
ber, 1 767, that a young female of the name of Woodcosk, who 
kept a milliner's shop on Tower Hill, was handsome, and 
suited to his ignoble purpose, he went there several times 
under pretence of purchasing laced ruffles and sundry other 
articles, until at length she was conveyed into his lordship's 
carriage by Isaacs, a jew, who had become an accomplice 
with Mrs. Harvey in the vile conspiracy. Under pretence 
of taking her to a lady who would give her orders for milli- 
nery, these wretches drove her rapidly through the roelro- 
|K>lis with the glasses drawn up, and it being dark, she was 
unaware of its being other than a hackney coach, until, at 
length, they arrived at the court yard of a house of magnitude 
.and splendour. 

She was now ushered, by Mrs. Harvey, through a suit of 
rooms elegantly furnished, when Lord Baltimore made his 
appearance, at which she became greatly alarmed on recol- 
lecting his calling upon her at Tower HilL 

Under pretext of his beiag steward to the lady she was to 
be introduced to, she became more composed on his promising 
M fe^b her ; and going out, he soqn returned with Mrs. Grif- 
£|)iurgh,, telling her. she was the My who had ordered the 
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After all, it has claims to admiration ; and it 
obtained a great acquisition by the statue, 

goods. This was another of his creatures, and she detained 
Ikt, under vmrioua preteaces, till a late hoar, whc« she became 
ifliportviiate to depart. 

Keeping up the character of a steward, lie took her over 
several apartments to delay time, and afterwards iMisted on 
lier staying supper; and Mng alone with her, he' took such 
iniooettt liberties as wdneed tor to vesent the insolt, and 
when Doctor Griffinburgh, husband to the woaanofllHrtnafBe, 
and Mrsw Martey, came in to assist his lordship, she contested 
the matter with tbem all, and forced her way to the door, 
insisting upon going home* 

At a late lionr she was oimdneted to a bed*rooffly over- 
whelmed with di«tress» where she continued walking about tHl 
morning, lamenting her niihappy sitaation, the two women 
beintc in bed in the same room. 

In the morning she was conducted io breakfast, but refused 
to eat, and demnnded ber liberty, weeping incessantly, whilst 
Ins lordship was vowing excessive love, and urging it as an 
excuse for detaining her ; and whenever she went towards the 
window, to make ber distress evident to the casual passenger, 
the women forced her away. 

The details of his succeeding conduct are of the gronesi 
description ; soothing her and threatening her by tarns, daring 
several hours ; and at length, under pretence of taking ber to 
her father if «he would dry Iter eyes and pot on clean linen, 
mpplied by Mrs. Griffinbnr^i ; she was hurried intoa^oaeh 
and conveyed to lipsom, whehe his lordship had a seitt, accom- 
panied %y the doctor and fhe two infemoys women. 

Here his wicked intentions were forcibly accomfllidied, 
the house being better adapted by its loneliness for his dii- 
gracefirf purpose. 

At length her <friends attained a clue to her detention, aft^r 
enduring the most painful anxiety at her absence, during abotit 
a fortnight, and a writ of Habeas Corpus being €ibtaii>ed, she 
wns Tcstored to her Hberty. Lord Baltimore and bis two 
femiit Hceomplices were tried at Kingston, March 26, 1768, 
and were acquitted Ibrouifh an informality in Miss Woodeodcfa 
deposition, arimg, evidently, from the agitation of her iftind. 

The title has since Jiecome extinct 
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erected on the south side, of the late Fmnci^ 
Duke of Bedford, who died 80 prematurely^ 
and whose memory has been greatly lament- 
ed. This statue is of bronze* and stands jait 
within the rails at the centre, and i^postite 
Bedford Place, and seems to be looking towards 
the spot where his family mansion stood, whilst 
viewing, at the same time, the statue of his 
much loved friend, Charles James Fox, which 
is fixed in an opposite direction in Blodmsbury 
Square. 

It is the work of WestmacOtt, on whom it 
reflects the highest credit, for elevating the 
character of Britain iti chisel and allegorical 
statuary. The pedestal is of massy Scotch 
granite, and with the statue of his Grace (which 
is nine feet high,) measures twenty-seven feet 
in height. His Grace reposes one arm on a 
common plough^ the left holding the gifts of 
Geres, to mark his agricultural pursuits ; whilst 
the four seasons are personified in the endearing 
semblance of children playing round his feet ; 
and to the four comers are attached, bulls 
heads in very high relief. Herds of cattle are 
seen in recumbent postures, and rural subjects 
in basso relievo, representing the preparation for 
the ploughman's dinner, and the wife on her 
knees attending her culinary department, a 
youth sounding a horn, rustics, and a team of 
oxen. Reapers and gleant rs are delineated in 
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their vdrious employ ; and a young female iti the 
centre, looks comely and graceful, as a village 
favourite. These enrichments, the four seasons^ 
and the duke's statue, are all successfully cast 
in bronze, and are said to preserve the spirit of 
the original model.* 



* Whilst on this part of my subject, it is natural to revert 
to a former pt^riod ; ivhen, in 1800« these fields lay waste 
and useless^ aiitil you approached some nursery grounds near 
the New Road to the north, and a piece of ground enclosed for 
the Toxopholite Society towards the north-west, near the 
back of Gower Straet The remainder was the resort of de- 
praved wretches, whose amusements consisted chiefly in 
fighting pitched battles, and other disorderly sports^ especiaUy 
on the sabbath day. Often did I walk over this spot, to vi^v^ 
with delight, the former residence of the illastrious martyr. of 
liberty, Lord William Russell ; and I still retain it in my mind, 
having a perfect recollection of its venerable grandeur, as I 
surveyed it in the distance, shaded with the thick foliage of 
magnificent lime trees. The fine verdant lawn extended a 
considerable distance between these, and was guarded by a 
deep ravine to the north from the intrusive footsteps of th& 
daring. Whilst in perfect safety were grazing, various breeds 
of foreign and other sheep, which, from their singular appear- 
ance, excited the gaaeand admiration of the cnrious. All this, 
and much more, has disappeared, and nothing remains bat the 
remembrance of them. 

Tradition had given to the superstitious at that period, a 
legendary story from remote times, of two brothers who fought in 
this field so ferociously as to destroy each other; since whieh, 
their footsteps, formed from the vengeful struggle, were $aid 
to remain, with the indentations produced by their advancing 
and receding, nor could any grass or vegetable ever be produced 
where these forty footsteps were thus displayed. This ex/* 
traordinary arena was said to be at the extreme termination 
of the north-east end of Upper Montague Street; and, profiting 
by the fiction, the Miss Porters have recently written and 
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. Bloomsbury Square we have already spo** 
ken of, but we advert to it again, principally, to 
notice the statue of the Right Honourable 
James Fox, which is here set up. Westmacott 
was the artist, and it has been much admired as 
a work executed in his best style. It is of 
colossal dimensions, being ^a scale of nine 
feet in height, and is executed in bronze, and 
elevated upon a pedestal of granite, surmount^, 
ing a spacious base formed of several steps, or gra- 
dations* The pedestal and statue is about seven- 
teen feet in height, and the latter is placed in a 

published ao ingenious romance thereon, entitled, *< Comings 
Out, or tbe Forly FooUteps/' 

At a later period, anno 1801, part of these fields became the 
•eeae of martial deeds^ ^hen we were menaced with invasion by- 
Buonaparte. On this occasion Britons were aroused by the 
pony threats of the blustering foe, and a great portion of theui 
flew everywhere to arms, and numerous volunteer corps sprung 
«p, and formed in defence of their country. The loyalty and 
enterprize of Mr. James Burton would not allow bim to be 
the last in a cause so laudaMe ; and under bis auspices a race 
0i hardy roecbanics, mostly under his employ and influence^ 
united together for the same purpose, who were denominated 
^' The Loyal British Arti6cers/^ At first these consisted of a 
phalanx of upwards of 1000» of which I became One, anxious^ 
like them, to marph in an attitude of resistance to the enemy« 
with Colonel Burton at our head, should he dare to violate 
our ahores. 

On these fields , still uncovered with buildings, and especi- 
Ally on tbe Toxopholite Ground, we regularly mustered for 
exercise, and here have I undergone excessive fatigue by 
^oing through the arduous manmuvres of a light company 
soldier, which I waa not then unfitted for in bulk and size. 
We eontinued to form together as long aa^ our services were 
thought useful ^nd necessary. 
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^Fitting position, habited in a consular robe, tbe 
ample folds of which pass orer the body, and« 
falling from the seat, girei breadth and effect to 
the whole. The likeness of Mr. Fox is welt 
preserved, and the right hand is supporting 
Magna Charta, whilst the left is in repose. 
The head is inclined forward, expressive of 
attention, firmness, and comptacency; whilst 
dignified serenity is depicted on his counter 
nance.* 



♦ It WM in tbM sqaare that the niilan Imnd of lawlenr 
bigotry wreaked its reiigeance against the great and TeneraUo 
Lord Mansfield, in 1780. His lordship's elegant mansbtt 
was plundered and bnmt to ashes, together with an in^nable 
collection of scarce OMinttseripts, notes on law casea, pictucs, 
books, deeds, &c. The mob had been engaged in the work of 
destruction f»ur days, withont meeting with resistaiM; 
snch was the intimidation and panic which prcTailed in the 
ttetropolis pi this jondnre* Hence, howcTcr, a small body of 
the military opposed it, beaded by a ciTil magistrate, who 
read the Riot Act, and afterwards ordered the detachment to 
fire, by which six men and one wtfknan were killed, and seTeral 
other persons wounded. ' Many of the mob, haTing made thein 
way into bis lordship's cellars, suffered from intoxication. 
The case of the female who was killed on this occasion was 
most pitiaUe. She lived servant to a Mr. Dubois Ja the 
square, and was going towards the street door, when she was 
killed by a ball which passed through it into the passage. 
ScTcral bullets, also, entered the parlour window at the same 
time, yet no other person was hurt, though several were in 
llie room. 

This occurrence having taken place nearly forty-nine years 
ago, it may not prove uninteresting to mention, that th^ 
mansion of Lord Mansfield stood on the site of three houses 
oince erected, on the north-east corner of this square, which 
now includes one in Moomsbury Place, 
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ToRRTNGTON Square is olso Oil the Duke of 
Bedford's estate, and is lately in a state of 
completion. It contains seventy houses of ft 
tnoderale size, and is so pleasantly situate on 
an elevated healthy spot, as to have been filled 
with occupants, as fast as it progressed ia 
buildings' Its form is rectangular, or what is 
called, improperly, a long square ; and it had 
prov^ a very successful speculation to its very 
industrious and worthy builder, Mr. Sims» 

Brunswick Square is entirely on the 
Foundling Hospital estate, and contains only 
twelve houi^es in Bloomsbury Parish, the re* 
maining thirty-eight being in that of Pancrasl^ 
Its east side is formed by the west front of the 
hospital and its gardens, which building was 
erected in 1734, unddr the direction of Mr. 
Gibbs, an ardriteet. The square is smaller 
than many others in the metropolis, but elegant 
and pleasant, and from its near approach to 
the city, it has always been most respectably 
inhabited by merchants and others. 

Among the principal streets newly formed 
in this parish, we may enumerate that part of 
Guildford Street leading into Russell Square on 
the east side; Keppel Street leading into the 
west side ; Bedford Place, which connects it- 
self with Bloomsbury Square, and enters Rus- 
sell Square in a northern direction; Upper 
Bedford Place on the opposite side^ which con* 

N 2 
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iftects itself to the north, with Tavistock Square 
(in Paucras parish), and' Russell Square to the 
south ; Montague Place, which runs in a paral- 
lel line with Keppel Street toward the south 
Ibrmiqg a junction with Bedford Square and 
Jlussell Square { west and east Montague 
Streets, which take a direction from the south* 
west corner of Russell Square into Great Rus- 
sell Street in a south line, and on the opposite 
side of the square ip a northern line into a new 
€quare now forming, to be called Rothsay 
Square. At the east side of Russell Square, 
3ernard Street forms a junction with Bruns- 
wick Square, and in a northerly direction from 
the commencement of this street is Wobum 
Place, a fine street which leads again into Ta- 
vistock Square. Great Coram Street opens 
itself out of Wobum Place, nearly at the cen- 
tre of the east side, leading into Brunswick 
Square ; and, finally, Southampton Row, (the 
west side only of which is new), takes a con- 
trary direction from that of Wobum Place on 
the south, leading into King Street and H(^- 
bom,* 

* An eccentrical lady formerly resided on the east side of 
tbis row, whose death and other particulars were annoniioed 
as follows: — ** Died, 16tfa Janoary, 1792, at her house, 
^athampton Row, Bloomsbnry, Mrs. Origgs. Her exeea- 
tors found in her house eighty-six living and twenty-eight 
dead cats. A black servant has been left £1M per annum, 
for the maintenance of himself «ad the snrviving grimalkins 
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These are the principal streets and avenues 
erected since 1802, but there are others con- 
nected with them, and intermediate, which are 
both respectable and ornamental. 

In contemplating this vast accumulation of 
houses, and particularly when reviewing them 
as forming a small portion of what have been 
built within a few years in the metropolis, as- 
tonishment cannot but be excited to an extreme 
degree. 

Our former monarchs, Elizabeth and James,^ 
who issued proclamations to restrain the ex- 
tension of their capital, as involving evils of the 
greatest magnitude, would indeed be surprised 

The lady was single, and died worth .£30,000. Mrs. Griggr, 
ion Uie death of her sister, a short time ago, had- an addition 
to her fortune ; she set up her coach, and went out almost every 
^y airing, bat suffered no male servant to sliRep i»her house* 
Her maids being tired frequently of their attendance on such 
a numerous household, she was induced at last to take a black 
woman to attend and feed them. This black woman had lived 
servant to Mrs, Griggs many years, and had a handsome an- 
vo^ty given her to take care of the cats. She also left some 
annuities for life to several friends (rektives she had none.) The 
residue of her paternal estates to be applied to the benefit of 
poor widows and maidens of sixty yeara of age— the widows 
of seamen and their daughters to be preferred.'' 

In Aikia's Life of Howard, page 159, we have another in- 
stance of a person of the name of Norris of Hackney, who 
fVom the multitude of cats assembled under his roof, acquired 
the name of Cat Norris. The attachment of Mahometans to 
eats is well known; amidst their disregard to the human spe- 
cies in the hospitab^ Mr. Howard found an Asylum for Cats. 
(See Amiual Register and Gentleman's Magazine.) 
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could they behold what has been effected 
within the last 200 years» and without the baae- 
ful results they so much deprecated. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty ascribe4 much of the increase in his 
time to the general introduction of brick build- 
ings by the Earl of Arundel, by which the 
growth of London, both in extent and beauty, 
was prodigious** From 1600 it doubled every 
forty years, so that in 1680 it contained four 
times as many inhabitants as at the beginning 
of the century. What would this eminent cal- 
culator say now ? 

In a collection of Epigrams Mrritten by Tho- 
mas Freeman, a native of Gloucester, and pub- 
lished in 1614, 4 to. under the title of ^' Rub 

" In the 17th of Edward IV. Sir Ralph Jocelyne, the Lord 
Mayor, obtained an Act of Common Conncil for repairing the 
city wall betwixt Aldgate and Atderagate. For ' the more 
fartheranee of the worke,'' also aa Blowe reoorda, *be caoaed the 
Morefielde to be searched for clay, «nd willed bricke to be made 
and brent there, and likewise caHsed chalke to be brought oat 
of Kentc, and to be brtfU in lime in the same MocefieMe.^' 
This, says Mr. Bray ley, is one of the earliest notices of the 
use of brick in London that oecnrs, though soon afterwards 
the larger booses were began to be built principally with this 
material. (See Beauties of England amd Walee, IQth voJL 
part 2, page 'W.) 

We learn from Matthew Paris, that in the reign of Edward 
m. TViiliam de Trumpington, Abbot of St Albans, bought a 
house, or rather a court of houses, in London, as extensive a» 
a great palace, with chapel, stable, garden, a well, &c. for one 
hundred marks, (1314), to which he added fifty marks more 
for improvements. Matt. Paris, page 12S-& 
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liud a Great Cast»" are the following lines 
called " London's Progressed' 

All the prophetical annunciations of this ef^ 
fusion, except the union of Hoxton with High«» 
gate, have already been accomplished ; and 1>y 
the forming of a new road, a few years ago» 
aoross the enclosed fields from the HaberdasherV 
Hospital to Lower HoUoway^ and by the pro-r 
gres^ve increase of buildings up Highgate Hill^ 
the whole prediction is in a rapid course of 
fulfilment* 

«' Why kow now, Babell, what tboa build P 

The old Holbonie» duiriiig-CroBs, the Strand, 
Are going to St Giles Vin-the-Field ; 

St Katerine, she takes Wapping hj the hand,, 
And Hogsdott will to By-gale ere't be long. 

London has got a great way from the stfeame,. 
I think she means to go to Islington, 

To eat a dish of strawberries and creame. 
The city's snre in progresse, I surmise^ 

Or going to reveU it in some disorder 
Without the walls, without the liberties, 

Where she neede feare nor Mayor nor Recorder^ 
Well, say she do, 'twer* pretty^ yel His pity, 
A Middlesex Bailiff should arrest the citty.'^ 

Brayley*8 Londiniana^, 

The earliest places of worship we know of,, 
exclusive of the churches, are the three follow- 
ing :— 

1. The private Chapel of Southampton House 
is mentioned in an entry in the churchwardens 
book literally as follows : — 
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** ie09. Received of the r. honble the Coankess of SosthlMii 
money g:iTen in her Chapel at the Holy Communion ,£8."* 

2. Joseph Read's Presbyterian Chapel, 
which was situate in Dyot Street, and was 
btult for him about 1672. He was bom at 
Kidderminster, and was in great esteem with 
the celebrated Baiter, and was one of the 
ejected ministers with him, having had the 
living of Whitley in Worcestershire. He was 
taken up under the Conventicle Act in 1677, 
and endured much persecution, but was restored 
to his people, who were numerous, on the ac- 
cession of James 11. It was afterwards used 
as a Chapel of Ease to St. Giles's Church from 
1684 till 1708, at a rental of £30. No vestige 
of it now remains. 

3. Great Queen Street Chapel. In 
1692, an inquiry was set on foot to ascertain 
what number of pews would be taken by the 

• The Countess of Soathampton mentioned here was the 
■ecood wife of the Lord Treasurer Southampton, and appears 
to have survived him some years, and to have resided at 
Soathampton House, Bloomshury Square. She was the Lady 
Leigh, daughter of Francis Leigh, Lord Dunesmore, created 
Earl of Chichester, 2Qth Charles L and the mother (by Lord 
Southampton) of his second daughter, Elizabeth Wriothesley 
(who was co-heiress with his other daughter. Lady Kachel 
Russell, by his first Countess, Rachel de Massay.) . This 
Elizabeth, the daughter, married first Joceline Percy, the 
eleventh and last Earl of Northumberland, and afterwards to 
Ralph Earl, and in 1706, Duke of Montague, the founder of 
Montague House, by which means the ducal families of Bed- 
ford and Montague became nearly related. 
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gentry of Lincoln's Inn Fields and its vicinity, 
in case a new chapel should be erected in that 
neighbourhood. Subscriptions were solicited 
in 1704 for the purpose, and in 1706 a treaty 
was entered into, which afterwards broke off, 
for purchasing one lately erected by one Wil- 
liam Raguley (Baguely) according to Strype, 
who adds, that he, pretending to be a minister 
.of the church of England, preached here with- 
out licence or authority, consecrated the Holy 
Sacrament, and administered the same. Where- 
fore the Bishops of London and Peterborough 
caused two declarations to be read therein, 
which eventually silenced him. On the site 
where this stood has been built a large elegant 
Ghapel, at a considerable expense, for the use 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, which is well at* 
tended, and often crowded to excess. 

Besides these we may enumerate, in St. 
Giles's parish, the dissenting Chapels in Gate 
Street, in Little Wild Street, in West Street, 
in Dudley Court, Eglise Suisse Chapel near 
Moor Street, and the Catholic Chapel in Duke 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. A new Church 
is now erecting in Little Queen. Street. 

Bedford Chapel is the only ecclesiastical 
establishment in the parish of Bloomsbury, ex* 
elusive of the Church. It is situate in Char* 
lotte Street, on the west side, and was first 
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opeded for divine worship in 1771, and it is 
I well attended by respectable inhabitants. 

The Rev. Dr. John Trusler was the first 
clergyman, and a party in the lease granted by 
John, Duke of Bedford, of the ground on which 
it is built, and it has been in much repute for 
eminent preachers, among whom was the un- 
fortunate Dr. Dodd. 

There is also a Baptist Chapel in Eagle Street^ 
and another of the same persuasion in Keppel 
Street ; and these, with the Church, comprise 
all the places of worship in Bloomsbury. It is 
however in contemplation to build an ecclesi- 
astical Chapel in Rothsay Square. 

Considering the extent and population of 
these parishes, it is a remarkable circumstance 
how few places of worship they contain, and 
especially in refer^ice to Bloomsbury. 

We have little means of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the population of this district at an 
early period of its history. The grants of land 
and tenements to the hospital, added to the 
occupants under that institution in various 
parts of it, is the only datt to calculate upon in 
modern times. 

It is supposed, from recwds extant, that the 
grantors of estates, in which the hospital Imda 
property in the two manors of St. Giles and 
Bloomsbury, in the commencement of t|ie four-' 
teenth century, (Henry V.) amounted to some- 
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what more than a hundred. To (hese were to 
be added the hosphal inmates, and those who 
were tenants, or holders of estates, in which it 
had no interest In this view the whole popu- 
lation has been estimated at this period at 
about one thousand persons. 

About 150 years afterwards, namely, in the 
reign of Edward VL the houseling people was 
stated at 305, (seepage 45^ which, if it means 
only those old enough and qualified to receive 
the sacrament, we have no means of guessing 
the probable number of inhabitants. Parton 
tells us, that the transfer of the hospital operated 
much to the detriment of the village; conse- 
quently, we may presume that it had not 
greatly increased, if at all, during several 
reigns, nor does the neighbourhood seem to 
have augmented to any great extent until 
about anno 1600. 

The restrictions on building, doubtless, had 
an influence at successive periods on the local 
population, but as the restraints ceased^ it in- 
creased rapidly in the suburb villages, among 
which that of St Giles stood prominent, and 
it has been seen that, in 1711, a vast augmen- 
tation'had been made. 

The statement, by order of parliament, gave 
to the parish 2,999 housekeepers,* whereof 269 
were gentlemen, 923 tradesmen, and 807 of a 
poorer class, making about seven persons to 
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each house, the total being about 21,000 inha- 
bitants. 

The following is the most correct account of the 
ipopulation, at different periods, that I have been 
able to collect, including the number of houses 
where anything like certainty could be ob- 
tained. 

1360. Edward III/s reign, according to conjecUire, 1000 

inhabitanU. 
1650. Edward VI.'s reign, 305 hooaeling people. Number 

of inhabit&ula doubtAil. 
1633. James Ts reign, 879 honsea, 2000 inbabiUnta. (Set 

pages 94 and 100.) 
1680. Chariea II.*b reign, 2,000 houses, probably 10,000 

inhabitants. 
1711. Qoeen Anne's reign, 2,999 houses, 21,000 inhabitants.* 
1801. George Ill/s reign, 3861 houses, census 36,502 inha« 

bitants 
1811. George III.'s reign, 4,871 houses, census 48,536 in* 

habitants. 
1821. George III/s reign, 4914 houses, census 51,793 in- 
habitanU 

The census is now taken every, ten years, the 
last in 1821, but certainly not with precision. 
In 1811 the number of houses is stated too 
high, or how does it happen that they have 
increased only to 4996 to this period, 1 829» 
about seventeen years ? 

■'■■'' ■ ..■■■Mil i. ^ » I ■ 

« Tbe Archbishop of York affirmed in hb protest, that Uio 
number amounted to 40,000, which appears to be an excessivo 
calculation, it giving nearly fourteen to each house > a crite* 
rioQ totally inconsistent 
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It seems also strange that in 1711, the num- 
ber of inhabitants should be in the ratio of 
seven to each house, whilst in 1801 they are 
taken at nearly nine and a half. In 1811 the 
ratio is more than ten to each house (ten would 
give 48,280.) . 

The census of 1821 gives us, upon the whole 
numberof houses more than ten and ahalf to each. 
. Among the discrepancies which I cannot here 
reconcile, may be noticed the statement sub- 
mitted by the Rectors and Mr. L. Hansard, to 
Messrs. Easterby, Tuely, and Taylor, on the 
tenth of July last (1829,) which reduces 
the number of assessed houses from 4,996 to 
4,936, this being the period most essential to 
our views of parochial policy, and subject to 
our future strictures and remarks. The follow- 
ing is the statement alluded to : — > 
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« Of all the ttobjeets comprised in Political Economy, 
popnlation seems the least ondentood^ and it is really amosing 
to notice the clashing opinions of philosophers who ha?e writ* 
ten npon it. Bfalthus has advanced an opinion, that mankind 
increases in geometrical proportion, as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, &c; whilst subsistence cannot increase faster than the 
nambers 1,2,3,4, 5, &c. which is arithmetical proportion. 
Hence he infers that the whole popniation of a state may be 
doabled CTcry twenty-fire years, a conclusion totally at 
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The following statement, taken from the 

census of 1821, will show that the the united 

parishes of St. Giles in the Fields and Blooms-. 

bury, by comparisoo, is only inferior to the two 

largest parishes in the metropolis, Mary-la*. 

bonne and St Pancras, in population :— 

Mcry-la-boBiM... 96,340 

Pancres 71,838 

St Giles and Bioomsbary ^ 51,793 

YariaDce witii experience, and yet he has obtaiued many^ 
disciples and eicited noch alarm. Nothing is so easy as 
the iastitvting calculations on any assumed hypothesis ; and 
thus Wallace amused himself in exhibiting the geoatetric in« 
crease of mankind in the antediluvian world. 

It has been argued against Malthus, that by an inverse ra« 
tio food increases beyond the people by a transeendant geo- 
metry, and that the food of man may he doubled a thousand 
times in every twenty*five years. A herring has 40,000 eggs, 
a cod fish ten times that number ; and aa to animals, in 1788, 
two bulls and three cows strayed away in New South Wales> 
which, in seven years, increased td 1000. 

As to the increase of grain, it is incredible ; M. P. Knetez* 
mar, Counsettor of State, to the King of Prussis, lias given 
astonishing proofs of this from experiments he made ; and let 
it be remembered, that men live on fish, flesh, and grain. 
Ensor insiders the geometrical and arithmetical ratios of 
Malthus jargon, and he conjkends that that nation whose peo- 
ple live longest, will be most numerously inhabited ; yet Bin* 
menback eatculatea, that not more than seveoty^three in a 
thousand die of old age. Bol^ngbroke insisted, that the in* 
crease of inhabitants is always advantageous to any state $ 
Swift argued, that the people constitute the undoubted richea 
of a country ; Sir James Stewart, that the increase of num- 
bers in a state shows youth and vigour ; Dagge and Paley^ 
that population is nationally superior to every other advan<* 
tage ; and Mr. Bentham, in the language of Monsieur Domont , 
considers it " la force et la richesse d'une nation.'' 
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Chapter VI. 

Historical Sketches of* Pauperism — Resort of 
Irish Poor to St. Giles's — Curious Items of 
Relief' — Depravity of Mendicants — Monastic 
Support — Poor Laws — Legislative Difficul- 
ties — Parish Officers — St. Giles's Workhouse^ 

Parton tells us, *' that in rembte times, St. 
Giles's parish contained no greater proportion 
of poor than other parishes of a similar extent 
and population ; the introduction of Irish men* 
dicants and other poor of that description, for 
which it afterwards became so noted, is not to 
be traced farther back than the time of Queen 
Elizabeth." 

Strype remarks, " that when London began 
to increase in population, there was observed 
to be a confluence here out of the countries of 
such persons as were of the poorer sorts of 
trades and occupations; who, because they 
could not exercise them within the jurisdiction 
of the city, followed them within the suburbs ; 
therefore the queen, as well as forbidding 
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the further erection of new buildings, ordered 
all persons within three miles of any of the 
gates of the city to forbear from letting or 
settling, or suffering any more than one family 
only to be placed in one house/' 

Other proclamations of a similar import were 
issued, and in one of them, dated 1583, it was 
set forth " that great multitudes of people wefef 
brought to inhabit in small rooms, whereof a 
great part were seen very poor, yea, such as 
must live by begging or worse means, and they 
heaped up together in one house or small tene- 
ment; wherefore, for offences of this sort, 
namely, of increase of many indwellers, or as 
they be commonly called inmates or undersetters^ 
which had been suffered within the last seven 
years, the proper officers were to see the same 
redrest." 

A subsequent proclamation stated, ** that 
fhere did haunt and repair a great multitude of 
wandering persons, many of whom were from 
Ireland^ with whom were also many other 
like vagrants, and persons of that nation ; many 
of whom haunted about the court under pre*> 
tence of suits, &c. and who mixed with dis* 
banded soldiers from the low countries, and 
other impostors, did infest the city by day as 
common beggars, or did commit at night rob- 
beries and outrages" These were ordered, as 
before, to be suppressed. 
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It hsuB been inferred that these complaints 
applied particularly ta St. Giles's parish, from 
its immediate vicinity to the court, only a few 
fields then inteprening, and this conclusion has 
been confirmed by the following extracts from 
Stowe 8 Survey : — *' by the care of Fleetwood, 
t)ie recorder, and other magistrates acting under 
these proclamations, there were few rogues in 
goal; and Westminster and the Duchy of Lan« 
caster, St. Giles's, High Holborn, St. John 
Street, and Islington, great harbours for mch 
pfisdemeaned persons, were never so well or 
quiet, for rogue, nor masterless man dared now 
once appear in these parts." 

Rogue and beggar were, in those days, sy- 
nonimous terms, as the following anecdote from 
the same useful writer will exemplify. *' Upon 
occasion of a great parcel of rogues encompas* 
sing the queen (Elizabeth), while riding out 
one evening towards Islington, to take the air^ 
(which seemed to put her into some disturbance) 
notice was given to Fleetwood, the recorder^ 
who did that night send out warrants into these 
quarters and in Westminster and the Duchy ; 
and in the morning he went out himself, and 
took seventy-four rogues, some of whom were 
blind, and yet great usurers and very rich, 
who were all examined together at Bride- 
well, and received there substantial payment." 
(Strypc^s Stowe.) 
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Etut the evil thus curbed was far from being 
suppressed, for we learn that James I. found it - 
expedient also to issue out proclamations agaifast 
ihmates and multitudes of dwellers in straight 
i^oms and places about the metropolis, and 
ebmmanding that newly-raised dwellings should 
be pulled down, to prevent the too great influx 
df strangers and others. Such are the causes 
from which may be dated the original settle* 
liient of a numerous body of poor in this pa- 
rish ; that is to say, its being near the court, 
and its being a convenient suburb village for 
I60S6 and idle persons to harbour in. 

Neither Irish poornor aliens are mentioned 
6y name in the parish books until 1640, at 
Which time the earliest churchwardens' accounts 
dommenced, but they were included, no doubt, 
linder the general designation of inmates, un- 
dersetters, new comers, ^c. The vestry minutes 
iiontain some curious entries on these subjects, 
a few of which Mr. Parton has favoured us 
^ith :— 

. " Ordered, that the beadleR do attend e? ery Sunday, to 
give an accovnt of inmates, and who take them in, and to 
fake up aU idU penom^ And on pain of neglect, for the 
first offence, to loae their arreara of aalary ; and for the fiwmA 
offhtice, to be tamed cot, and to be incapable of being re<* 
chosen.'' 

/< 1630. On consideration of the statute, 43rd of Elizdlietb, 
which directs' the raising of a stock to set the poor to work; 
and thai the cborchwirdens and collecloni of the poor should 
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once every month resort to c1iiirch» and there, on the Sabbath 
day in the afteraooo, take some good order for the relief of 
Uie poor, it was admitted « that the relief of the poot is iMcli 
lesse than it wonld he, if so many new c&mers into the puMt 
did not find entertainment, as they doe, being most of them 
dwellers, or inmates, or toigefs;* aiid[ it irAar ordered, ' tbtt 
t)ie ^nstables and thdr deputys shooM gife notion to the 
churchwardens and Collectors evei'y month, of ill niiltitfer of 
persons likely to become any -way chargeable to the* parish, 
as well of such lAUly come, Slso the name of their landlords, 
in order that they might be- dealt with according t6 liiW/' 

** ld37. To prevent the great influx of poor people into 
this parish, ordered, that the beadles do present every fort> 
night, on the Sunday; fhcf haines of all new comers, tttuirr- 
$ttttTS, inmates, divided tenements^ persons that have fam^ 
lies in cellars, and other abuses.*' 

" Thi?" says Parton, *' is the first mentioa 
of cellars as places of residence, and for which 
the parish afterwards became so noted, that 
the expression of ' a cellar in St. GilesV used 
to designate the lowest poverty, became after* 
wards proverbial, and is still used, though 
most of these subterranean dwellings are now 
gpne. The term cellar-mates, mentioned in 
the next entries, proves the increase of persons 
80 lodged." 

** Ordered, that special chardge be given to the constable^ 
bea4ies, &c. to search diligenUy for women great with child, 
that they be either removed, or good security got, by the 
chnrchwardens in discovering and avoiding inmates, seller^ 
mates, and new comers/* 

The receipts and expenditure on account of 
poor, mention the Irish expressly and repeated*^ 

o 2 
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ly by n^taie, and from the number of entries of 
them, it may be inferred that they then began 
to abomid in the parish : — 
' f. d. 

1610. Paid Id a poore Iriahniaii and to a prisoner come 

over from Dankirk • •• 1 

Paid io John Brewer, a poore man travelling into 
iFobnd 1 

Paid to John Read, a poore distroMed man from 
Ireland 1 6 

Paid to an old soldier) pressed oat of this parish, 
to convey him to bis own countrie, having lost 
all he had in Ireland ^ ^ 

Piid for a shronde for an Irishman that died at 
Brickils 2 6 

. Mr. Parton supposes this person died of the 
plague, which was then raging. 
■ ThefoUowing entries are curious, as illustrative 
of the poor's relief preyious to the establish* 
ment of a workhouse in St. Giles's parish. 

s« d. 

1640. Pkid to poore Siaier, in Queen Street* and his 

siek children 2 6 

1641. Paid to a poore woman^ hrooght to bed of two 
ohitdren, in the back lane • • 2 

For a shronde for a poore child that dyed in Ri* 
dor's Buildings 1 6 

1642. To Mrs. Mabbs^ a poet's wife^ her husband 
being dead ;. , 1 

1647. md and given to Croadp Parii, to boy her boy 
ij. shirts (Charles, his father, is a waterman at 
Chuswick) and he is to keepe him at <£20. Jk 

year from Christmas) »•«• 3 

1648. Gave to the Lady Pigd, in Linooln's-Inn 
Fields, poore and deserving relief «••••••••••••• 2 6 
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1670. Given to the Lady Tkambwy, being poor Md 

indigent «••,. 10 

164a Paid to Mr. HibtMi's dknghter, with childe and 

like to starve , • • 1 

1641. To onlde GaodMon Street and oulde GiMdy 
MalthuSf very poore.. 

1645. To Mother Cole and Mother Johmon, xijd. a 
piece •••• 2 

1646. To miUam Burnett, in a seUer (cellar) in 
Ragged Staff Yard, being poore and veriesieke 1 6 

1648. To Gooiiy Sherlock, in Maidenhead-Field, lent 
our lynnen wheel and gave her money to bye 

flax ...•/. .i.^.. ^ 1 

To Goody Paret, in Bore'a-he^ Alley, in Qneea 
Street^ lent and gave as above • 1 

There are entries for casual relief to foreigners 
and others^ some of them as follows : — 

£. 1. d. 
1640. Gave to S&gnar Lifcatha, a distressed 

Greci%B f..^. 

1642. To Laxhie MUchitaire, of Chimaica in 
Armenia, to passe him to. his owne coontrie, 
and to redeeme his 4K>nnes in slavarie un* 
dertheTttrkes 5 

1664.* Paid towards the relief of the marriners^ 
maimed soldiers, widowes and orphans of 
such as have died in the service of parlia- 
ment 4 11 

1666. Collected at severall times toward the reliefe 
of the* poor snfierers burnt out by the late 
dreadfal fire of London • 36 8 4 

* It was In this year, as the parish records informs us, 
dml Oliver Cromwell gave ^40 to the parisli, to bay coals 
for the poor* 
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1670. Total of money eoUcclod this year from tbe 
pariafaionen^ towarda tjie redemplioB of 
alaToa '. 164 15 9 

** 1679« By an order of Bpecial aeasiona, for the relief 
of caaual poor« a paymaater waa directed to be app<»nted an. 
nnally, who iraa only to pay by tbe authority of a note from 
^wo oTeraeera, which waa to expreaa the name and place of 
abode of the party relieved; to be examined at the next 
Sonday meeting." 

£, •. d. 
1640* Paid ta a poore gentleman undone by 

the burning of a cittie in Ireland, haTiny 

IieenG<5 fr6m th^ lorda to cbltect 3 

Paid to Mr. Smithy hia gooda caat Away coming 

from Ireland « 10 

164^ Paid to fonre Irishwomen and to foore poore 

women that came out of Ireland, paaaing to 

their own conntrie , 16 

Paid to two portera for carrying two loada of 

doathea to be sent into Ireland • 3 

Paid to a poor Irish minister '. r.*^« .0 2 

Paid to John Watera, hii wife and two children, 

beilig very aicke, that came oute of Ireland 10 
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The. troubles in Ireland obliged vast numbers 
of the natives to take refuge in England, and 
the following items probably wer^ for relief in 
copsf quence :— : 
1647. Paid and ghreo one Ueycock» a plnnderad 

irifll ..k...,...y 6 

' IW and given a plundered irtMminister'awlfo 10 
' Paid to poore plundered /rtf A •••••••«•* ..M^k OHO 

Paid and giYen to James Borges, a plundered 

. /rM,. per oertilicate 0^0 

Paid and gi?en Mrs. Renzi^ a plundered Irish 10 
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Many other cases occur about the san^e 
period, but after 1648, the Irkk are seldom 
mentioned by name, probably from being: in* 
corporated with other poor. Numbers of frei|h 
comers, however, arrived, as appears by the 
appointment of an assistant beadle in 1653, 
whose express business it was to search out 
and report such to the parish officers, as also 
by an entry afterwards, as follows : — 

*' 1659. Agreed on, that ibere be a roeetihg of ? eakry Ihe 
first Tuesday in every monUi, to acquaint tbemselves from the 
eonataUes and beadles, of inmates and oAer persons come 
into this psrisb, and likely te become chargeable te the saniG|^" 

The following vestry minute, no doubt, is 
applicable to the French refugees and other 
foreigners. 

*' 1675. Whereas the charges of the poore do daily incre^ 
by the freqnent resort of pooi^e people /ram several ommiriet 
emd places, for want of due care to prevent the same; it is, 
ordered^ tl^at Giles Hanson be elected an assistant beadle, 
with a salary of £iO a year, to find out and notice all new 
comers, if mattes, ^c. ; and that a coat and badge be provided 
fiur him, that he be the better known in his office/' 

In 1679, 1680, 1690, and 1692, orders to 
search out new comers were again repeated, 
and tne answer of the churchwardens to the 
commissioners for building the new (lurches, 
anno 1710 states, '* that a great number of the 
inhabitants of St Giles's are French Prates^ 
tatits.'' Hogarth admirably satirised, at a Iftter 
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period, their dress and odier ]>^irfkuitie8 id his 
" Four Times of the Day.** "* 

There are some farther cmious entries in the 
parish accounts, some of which we will copy: — 

£. •. 4. 
164a Gave to Toiienkam-amrt Meg, bemg Terie 

sicke 10 

1642. Hid and gifen to Guy, m poore Mlow 10 

Glweu U ihB BaUoiUimging CMtr. 10 

1646. Gave to old Fm-«^ ^ 6 

1667. l^id iho collectors for a shroude for ^ulde 

Guf the Poet 2 6 

These were probably well known beggars of 
that day, judging of them from the familiar 
way in which they are mentioned. Again : — 

1667. Paid for a lodging for dUtrktcted Ben 6 

Paid for a shift for mad Bess •••. .*• 3 6 

1668. Paid a year's rent for Mod Bess 14 6 

1642. Paid to oae Thomas, a traveller ; 6 

To a poor womaD and her childroD. almost 
starved 16 

To WttUam Long, almost starved, and to 

Charles Powell, xijd. a piece 2 

1646. For a shroude for Hunier^s chUd, the blind 

beggar man l # 16 

1646. Paid and given to a poor wretch, name 

forgot 10 

Given to old Osborne, a tronblesome fellow... 13 
Paid to Skottott the lame glazier, to cai^ry 

him towards Bath •». 3 

1647. To old Osbome and bis blind wife. 

To AeMMttd Wall Maker 6 

Farton observes^ *' the lame glazier and the 
old mud wall maker were probably not mendi* 
cants but distressed artizans/' 
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The general corruptioni of manners among 
the lower orders, owing to the continual influx 
of poor in this district, is noticed by Hogarth 
in his {Mints : the scene of his *' Harlot's Pro- 
gress" is laid in Drury Lane; Tom Nero, in the 
•' Four Stages of Cruelty" is a St. Giles's 
charity-boy, and is shown, with other vicious 
boys tormenting a dog near the church. His 
'* Gin Street" is situate in St. Giles's ; and in 
. a night cellar, in the same parish, the *' Idle 
Apprentice" is supposed to be taken up for 
robbery and murder. Fielding also strictly 
. agrees with the truth of these representations, 
. in a pamphlet published a few years afterwards^ 
where he mentions to have had it as informa* 
tion from Mr. Welch, then High Constable of 
Holbom, '' that in the parish of St. Giles's, 
. there were great numbers of idle persons and 
vagabonds, who have their lodging there for 
. two pence a night. That in the above parish 
. and in St. Georges's Bloomsbury, one woman 
. alone occupies seven of these houses, all pro- 
i P^i^y accommodated with miserable beds, from 
the cellar to the gai;ret, for such two-penny 
^, lodgers. That. in these beds, several of which 
are in the same room, men and women, often 
• strangers to each other, lie pronuscuously, the 
price^of a double bed being no more than three 
: pence, as an encouragement for them to lie 
V together. That as these places are adapted to 
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whoredom, so are they no less provided with 
drunkenness, gin being sold in them all at a 
penny a quartern, so that the smallest sum 6f 
money serves for intoxication. That in the 
execution of search-warrants, Mr. Welch rarely 
finds less than twenty of these houses open for 
the receipt of all comers at the latest hours ; 
and that in one of these houses, and that not a 
large one he hath numbered fifty-eight persons of 
both sexes, the stench of whom was so intole^ 
table that it soon compelled him to quit the 
■ place." 

Such was the revolting picture of these pa- 
• rishes about eighty years ago, applicable^ how- 
ever, chiefly to St. Giles's ; and to show that 
its features have not greatly iraprovedi I will 
here detail the evidence of Mr. Sampson Ste* 
venson, a parishioner, who was a fellow over- 
seer with me in 1814, given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, Q-Tth June, 1815^ 
The Right Hon. George Rose, in the chair: — 

•** What is your business ! I am an Ironmon- 
inonger, and live at No. II, King Street, Seven 
Dials. 

Have you served any office in the parish ? 
I was one of the overseers last year. 

Have you had any opportunity of making 
observations on the characters of beggars ? A 
great deal, not only before I was an officer^ but 
having been led, by being one, to look into 
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die TMiter, 1 liave made a great many. dbB&i* 
vatioliSy because there was a house whicii 
those people used, not more than eight yards 
from my own house. Cmnplaint being made 
against it, the nuisance was done away. 

Have you had an opportunity of making par* 
ticular inqiury kdo the particular character of 
individual beggars f I have» in fact, I made 
inquiry, not only of the landlord, but of some 
of those who seemed to be 6f a superior clasa* 
or petition writers, that was before I was 
ovisrseer. A year or two ago this house lost 
its licence; it not only encouraged those kind 
of pefople, but people guilty of felonies and so 
^n. This threw them into another quarter, 
and they made their residence at a public 
house called the Fountain, King Street, Seven 
Dials, where they assembled not only at night, 
i>ut ina mpming before they started on their 
daily occupations^ as they express it. I hsMe 
seen them come in. As it is a house, the land- 
lord of which is very respectable and has a 
family, I have gone into the bar on purpose to 
«ee their goings on, which is very near the 
tap room : they come at night, . peil^ps indivi* 
duals, and likewise those sailors, ot pretended 
jailors, ihabody; liut those that go. out one 
and two tog^er, come also; those who are 
sailors never take any thing on their backs 
iUce koapaa^ksy for they .only beg or extort 
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money, but the others beg clothing or any 
thing they can get, and always have a knap- 
fiijEick to put it in. They will come laden with 
shoes and other habiliments* which being near 
Monmouth Street, the place where they trans- 
late old shoes into new ones, they sell, and 
likewise the clothing. I have heard them say 
they have made three or four shillings a day 
in begging shoes, for sometimes they got shoes 
that really were very good ones, and their mode 
of exciting charity is invariably to go bare-foot, 
and scarify their feet and heels with something 
or other to make the blood, as it weM, to flow. 
I have seen them in that situation many times, 
and thus they sally out to their different sta- 
tions, but invariably changing their routes each 
day, for one is scarcely ever seen in the same 
direction two days together, but another takes 
his situation. I have seen them myself, I ne- 
ver saw them outside, but I have seen them 
{>ull out sums of money and share among them- 
selves, both collectively, and those who go out 
two or three together. 

Victuals I do not think I ever saw brought 
into that place, for I rather thmk they throw it 
away when they get it; mostly shoes and 
clothes, and such things %» that, which they 
sell immediately. They stop as long as the house 
they'useisopen,andgetviolentIydrunkandquar- 
rd with each other, and very frequently fight; 
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after that they are not allowed to' remain, if 
they were, tlie licence would be stopped ; and 
very likely there are other houses in St. Giles's 
where they spend the other part of the night, 
if they have any money left. 

What is their general character ? They are 
people that are initiated in this mode of beg- 
ging, one teaches another these modes of ex- 
tortion, for I can call it nothing else, and they 
are of the worst characters ; characters whose 
blasphemy it is almost impossible to repeat. 
They will follow you in a street for a length of 
space, and if they do not receive money, they 
give a great torrent of abuse, even although all 
the time you may hear them. 

Do you know any individual character ? I 
know several I have taken notice of. There Is 
one whose real name I do not know, but he 
goes by the name of Granne Manoo ; he is a 
man, I believe, who is scarcely out of goal 
three months in the year, for he is so abusive 
and vile a character, he is very frequently in 
goal for his abuse and mendicity ; he is young 
enough to have gone to sea, but I believe he 
has been ruptured, consequently they will not 
take him. I have seen him scratch his legs 
about the ancles to make them bleed, and he 
never goes out with shoes. That is the inau 
who collects the greatest quantity of shoes and 
other habiliments, for he goes so naked as to 
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isiakeit almost too disgusting for any person to. 
iee him in ^t^at situation. Another man I have 
known upon the town these fifteen or twenty 
yebrs ; he was as nimble as any man can be« 
I have seen him fencing with the other people, 
and jumping about as you would see a man 
that was praeticed in the pugilistic art. He 
goes generally without a hat» with a waistcoat 
with his arms thrust through, and his arms 
bare, with a canvas bag at his back ; he begins 
generally by singing some sort of a song, for 
he has the voice of a decent ballad singer; he 
takes primroses or something in his hand, and 
generally goes limping or crawling in such a 
way, that any one would suppose he could not 
Aep one foot after the other. I have also seen 
him, if a Bow-street officer or beadle came in 
sight, walk off the ground as quick as most 
people. 

. There is a man who has had a very genteel 
education, and has been in the medical line, an 
Irishman; that man wtites a most beautiful 
hand^ and he gets his livelihood chiefly by 
wHting petitions for those kind of people, of 
taridus descriptions, whether truth or falser 
hoodf I know not» but I have seen him write 
tUem, for which he gets sixpence or a shilling. 
bo jpQU know whether they change their 
beats ? I have seisn them come out from twenty 
to thirty of them, out of the bottom of a street 
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th6y call Dyot Street (now Geocge Street) 
they branch out five or . six together, one one 
way» and one another; invariably, before they 
get to any great distance, they go into a liquor, 
fifaop, and if one among them has saved (and it. 
is rare but ode of them saves some of the wreck of 
his fortune over night) he sets them off with a: 
pint or half a pint of gin before they set out, then 
they trust to the day for raising the neceiSsary 
contributions for their subsistence for the evenf*; 
ing. They have all their divi^ons, the town lA 
quartered into sections and divisions^ and they 
go part one way and part another. In regard 
to the mendicity of people hogging with chil* 
dren, I can give a little information upon that. 
There is one person of an acute nature, who i% 
practiced in the art of begging, will collect 
tiiree, four, or five children, from different pa- 
rents of the lower class of people, and will givjer 
sixpence or even more to those parents per day 
for those children, to go begging with ; they 
^ in gangs, and make a very great nouie^ 
setting the children crying in ordeir to extost 
charity from the people. I had an opportunity 
Whilst I was in office to see many of theses 
things. They will have the audacity some- 
times to come to the board for relief, which 
we have four days in the week. There is a gtteat 
deal of money given away in St. Giles. They 
will, if necessary, swear they are all their own 
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children, and being genially of Irish pweato,. 
(wherever the tree falls it must Ue) consequent*' 
ly they get some relief till we can make proper 
inquiry; but in a very short time they are 
found out, for we usually send to the place they 
come from; but the landlords and landladies 
are so cunning, they would willingly swearthat 
the children belong to them. . But we have 
people of their own class, to whom we are 
obliged to apply, and by giving them some- 
thing, we detect the impositions we are liable 
to. A great many cases were before me last 
year as a parish officer; there was one where a 
woman had been in the habit of receiving five 
shillings per week, and at last a woman from her 
own country came forward and taxed her, that 
threeof the children were not her own. We never 
saw them again, but they went into other pa- 
rishes, such as Mary-la*bonne and St. Andrew's 
Holborn, and sought relief there ; they know 
we cannot remove them. We have had other 
persons whose families were their own, and 
when they have a habit of begging and get a 
good deal of money, they will not go to work, 
and we have complaints from around Bedford 
and Bloomsbury Squares of those persons be* 
ing nuisances. 

When the parties have come to the board, 
we offered them the house to come into with 
the wife and children ; ' No, I expect my hus* 
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band home sood, and I will not accept of going 
in/ In those cases we get rid of them, but 
we invariably offer them thehouse, and when 
they will not accept it we stop the relief. 

How do they usually spend their evenings ? ^ 
When they have done their work, which is- 
towards evening, they get into a public-house, 
and call for gin, rum, beer, &c. whatever they 
like ; and very frequently they have some very 
comfortable food ; perhaps they will go to an 
eating-house, and get ham, beef, &c. I never 
saw a worthy person beg, they are ashamed 
of it. These people send out one of their crew 
to one of these eating-houses, and have ham, 
&c. brought, with knives and forks, and eat 
vejy heartily with the property they had procured^ 
but I never saw any of them eat broken victu- 
als or articles given them, they either sell it or . 
throw it away. I have never seen one instance * 
of their bringing it to the public-house of 
rendezvous.* 

* The following instances of vagrancy are taken from the 
public papers :— 

*' A Professional Beggar —At Mary-la-bonne Office^ John ' 
Drbcold, an old mendicant, who haa for a long time infested 
the streets of the metropolis, was charged with begging and 
annoying every person he met whose appearance was respecta^ 
ble, and even following fashionable women into shops. In hia 
pockets was found a small sum of money, some ham sand- 
wiches, and an invitation ticket, signed, ' Car Dnrre, Chairman/ 
Hi which the ' favoar of his company is requested on Monday 
evening next, at seven b^c1o<;k, at the Robin Hood, in Church 
Street, St Giles's', for tbe j^rpoae of taking mti^er with 
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. Have ihey uot taica it to their famOies ?' 
No» it isiseldom they go to them till Hkey have* 
been ta the puhlie-house ; in fiatet» they most of 
them have no lodging ; there are houaes where 
there are forty or fifty of tkiem, like a goal ; the 
porter stands at the ddor'and taked the moneys 
for three-pence they have each clean straw» or 
something like it;, for those who pay four^ 
pence, there is something more decent; and 
for six-pence, they have a bed. They are all 
locked up for the night lest they should take 

otlien iiv lits line of calling or profession. Mr. Kawlinsoa . 
raid, be supposed that an alderman in chains would grace the 
iMggars fe^val board, but Ite would prev^nf the prisonerfohn^ 
inig^;oneof the, party on Monday, and qeat him to the loose 
of correction for fourteen days/'— -£«//*# Life in Ltrndon^ 
lltf A July, 1829« 

A set of mendicants now infest the metropolis, and roose 
tHc feelii^s of 'the public by writing an exaggerated account 
of their dislresoes upon the pavements. It would appear thai " 
tliey succeed in obtaining more by these practices than by 
industrious habits, if the following statement be correct : — 

'* Francis Fisher was, on Monday, taken before the magis^ • 
trates, when it was said tliat he befonged' to a gang of fdr^ 
Pavement Chalkers, who in the evening change their dress« 
«Qd with their ladies, enjoy themselves over a good slipper, 
brandy and water, cigars, &C.. That in the winter time,. when 
their situations appear most distressing, they often succeed 
in procuring from passengers as much as ten shillings per 
diem i and the average earnings of these fellotes is calculated 
at ten shillings per day by an intelligent ofBcer of police. This 
weould make £^0 a day for the forty, and no less than jCt^SdO 
a year* He was, however, known as an old offender, and the 
fnagistrate sent him to the tread*mill for fourteen days/'— 
iS««mtft6r, VUh Jufy, 1829. 
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tlife i^to^Hf, kM in thii mdrniti^ tll^e is 1 
geaertd ihn&fer fedo^. I bfaVi B^eA xiomttf 
paap*4, who hMe c6iti6 for rtlief, hb^^^lbtfj 
hsLve been dntertkih^ ; tlieijr «8tid; firy bidl^ 
Wheb tfaey hare gdtle ilkere. l*be hi^n gb aila 
eicatifiinb all the plae^ td see that all is frefi 
dkyai felony, fend t&eh they are lei but hito tb^ 
street, just as you w6uM open the dbor df i 
gbal, forty or fifty of therti come oiit tbgetber^ 
and at uight colne In agahi. They have ii6 
settled habitation but the places to. which they 
Vesort; and ther^ are many of these housed it^ 
fet; Giles's. They Hte constadtly in a state (k 
hiehdicity, it is their daily busihess, and «A 
J^iifadays thfe akmfe. They Would not work* 
Ihiy ai'e constant beggslrs, and thiy ^et mdrfe 
money by beg^ing^ than rhany hard-woBtii^]^ 
ih(histri6nS then da at their work ; In hard 
froistjr iftornings you may see solne perhaps 
beg for yi^ik, but not at other times. Children 
bbgat the instigation of their parents, and thejr 
Ate sent as early as posi^ifole ; they can extort 
¥6lief, and are distributed about. iTh^y per^ 
haps take a bl*obm, and if they do not briti^ 
hiiiht nbore or less, according to their size, the^ 
are beaten foi- It. A family tit children is th& 
gril^est fei^ource of such persons. 

IVlreh be^ars da hot get enough for thfefr 
subsistence, 1 i)elieVe they have a funddmongi^ 
them, for I never saw an dp^licatioh nliade fbr 
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relief, their being brought into the house to be 
taken care of, or to be any way relieved. If 
they were Irish, they would be afraid to apply^ 
for fea:r of removal to their own country, it 
being a constant practice to send them home 
as soon as possible. There is a Mrs. McCarthy, 
who keeps a better sort of lodging-house than 
those already described, being more for stran^ 
gers on their travel ; I never heard of her harbour- 
ing such people as I have been describing. 

Do you know what the largest sums are that 
have been gained by beggars ? That I have 
been unable to ascertain, but I have heard 
them brag of getting six, seven, and eight 
shillings a day or more, according to their luck, 
as they call it, and if one gets more than the 
other, they divide it with the rest* 

Are there many of the paupers lodging in this 
way parishioners of St. Giles ? No, that is 
an evil in St. Giles's ; there are so many low 
Irish, that of £30,000 a year collected by poor 
rates, £20,000 goes to the low Irish. I cannot 
speak of the number residing here who live by 
mendicity, they ebb and flow ; in the summer 
Ihey branch out when the town is thin, perhaps 
to watering places, or elsewhere; they are 
birds of passage. The Irish have a settlement 
anywhere, they tell us so to our face, and that 
they have as much right to a settlement in St. 
Giles as we have ourselves." 
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In treating of the laws and other matters re- 
lative to the poor, it will be nec^sary to revert 
to the early periods of oar History, to tracef 
their origin and their progress. 

Early records inform us, that the poor, until 
the reign of Henry VIII. subsisted by the 
charity of private benevolence entirely. " For 
although/' says Blackstone, '' by the common: 
law the poor were to be sustained by parsons, 
rectors of the church, and the parishioners ; so 
that none of them die for default of sustenance, 
and though by the statutes 12th of Richard IL 
chap. 7, and 19th Henry VII. cap. 12, the 
poor are directed to abide in the cities or towna 
wherein they, were bom, or such wherein they 
had dwelt for three years (which seem to be 
the first rudiments of parish settlements) yet 
till the statute of 26th of Henry VIIL cap. 26, 1 
find no compulsory method chalked out for 
this purpose ; but the poor seem to have been 
left to such relief as the humanity of their 
neighbours would afford them." 

*'The monasteries were in particular their 
principal resource, and among the bad effects 
which attended the monastic institutions, it wai^ 
not perhaps one of the least (though frequently 
esteemed quite otherwise) that they supported 
and fed a very numerous and a very idle poor, 
whose sustenance depended upon what was 
daily contributed in alms at the gates of the 



r^gipw hpu^t Put uppn tji^ tpt?rt difj^u- 

CQm;^ging thj? poQi i^ tljip ha,bit8 of inilaleficje^ 
and beggary, was quickly felt throug]^^^ tl^Q 
Ipf^^QP)^ aad abuDdancQ of statutes were made 
iji l|he reign of llenry. VIIL for providing for 
tfie poor and impotent; wb»ch the preambles 
ip some qf tjii^m reci^, h^d, of late ye^rs, 
stHMW^y inpr^a^d. The^e ppor wpr^ principally 
9f tinrp soirts-TTsick ^r^ ixnpotjent, aiid thei^efore 
iinabJe to woij|f j idle a^ stjui;dy, aijid ^wefoj» 
a^}e^ but no^ ^iUipg %9 e^6];c^se s^py h^qe^ll 
ertiployment. To pi^vidf i^ B(fmfi measure io9 
bath of these in and about the metropolis, bis 
spn Hdward VI. foun^ded three i^oyaL l^ospit^lsf, 
Christ's and §t Tfeom^'s, for thp use ^ yeUcrf 
9C tl^ impotent through, in£incy or siclu^esaj 
qn<jl Bi;idewel|, for the pu^^m^t a^ emplqjh 
ipipn^ of i^he yigqrqus and t^ idle. 3wt,tlfes4 
ijirerq iar fron^ beiqg su^eient for the q$u^e of 
tjl^e poor throughout tJb^ lungdon^ ajk l^^rge^. cpdt 
therefore after mapy other fruitier ezperimeQtf;|| 
Ijy stalfute of 43rd of EAizabetlv chap^ 8, pver- 
4|eere of the poor were appointed iu eyery pa,n 
ifish.'^ 

He then adda» '' that th^e o^cer^ ape tp h^ 
i^ub^tantjaji houae^eepMs^ aicqording tf). thci 
spirit qf the act,, to be electc<HwftualIy nv(w;j; 
3pa$ter ; that their duty wa? to r^i^q competeqt 
^Uffa foy. the nqcjesaary ifelW 9f the.poprr imr 



^tenty old, bH&d, m^ ^ffifers unable to work i 
and secondty, to provide work for fiuch as art- 
able and cannot get employment otherwise.*^ 
77ie latter duty,'' he jusHy refnarks, *' is nai& 
mast shameJUlty neglected. The act in qnestion 
empowers the overseers to make and levy rates> 
upon their respective parishes^ whklh has beea 
subsequently enforced and explained by various^ 
statutes." 

The two leading objects oiF the Act of 43rd 
of Elizabeth (as before observed,) was to relieve 
the impotent poor, and them only, and to find 
emplojrment for Buch as weire able to work ; biit 
$lackstone contends, ** that accumukting tbe 
iatter class into a workhouse for the jnirpose of 
employment, is not calculated to prodnoe the 
most beneficial effects f ' bnt he recommends^ 
them ''to have emj[^oyment at their own housec^ 
*p .prevent .the sober and. industrious being 
fllaoed on ale^el in tiheir earnings w%1& thfe 
idle and dissolnte." 

It has been contended by others, that the 
Act in quofiion was, in (Mrinciple^ yndeiBtood 
nrery indistinctly by the Iqpslatures of that day ;. 
it not being inDhe ^wer df the churchwardens 
and overseers, to whom the charge was cour 
fided, to make effectual provision Hfor full and 
£ree employment of the poorj, hpwever authoris- 
:ed by law, and aided with the support of mtitgfe- 
teiial power. "It does bot seem to hare occur- 
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red to tlie wise couiiseUo]^ qf Eloabeth, how 
inefficient the powers of these men would 
ultimately prove, in finding work for those who 
could not themselves find it. The shameful 
neglect Blackstone complains of must, there- 
fore, be understood with some qualification, and 
not in the abstract. 

, Of all the legislative measures which have 
engrossed public attention, the poor laws have 
involved difficulties of the greatest magnitude, 
and this is strongly evinced by the multifarious 
form they have assumed. I have been at some 
pains to ascertain from the statute book, as a 
BMtter of curiosity, their number, and find they 
amount to no less than seventy-three public 
Acts, viz. — 



ISElizabtth 3 

43 ditto 3 

. 7 James 1 4 

13 & 14 Charles IL...... It 

1 James II 17 

a Wm. k Mary 1 

S&9Wm.III 90 

9& 10 ditto 11 

:9Sc3Aiiiie ..••••• 6 

4 ditto 19 

8 ditto 9 

13 ditto 18 

6 George I. .•.•••••••.. 3 

9ditto 7 

3 George U 89 

« ditto.... 19 



6 George II 31 

12 ditto 39 

13 ditto 18 

ISditto 13 

17 ditto 3 

17 ditto 37 

17 ditto 38 

9 George HI 37 

13 ditto 83 

30 ditto 38 

33 ditto J 83 

33 ditto 33 

30 ditto 49 

33 ditto M 

33 ditto 64 

35 ditto .-,. 101 
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53 George IIL 113 

64 ditto 91 

64 ditto ........107 

64 ditto ....170 

66 ditto 137 

66 ditto ••••..129 

66 ditto 139 

68 ditto 47 

68ditto 66 

69 ditto 13 

69 ditto 60 

69 ditto 86 

69 ditto 95 

69 ditto 127 

1 George IV 36 

1&2 ditto 32 

l&2dUto •r*«^^59 

6 ditto ,. 71 

6 ditto 67 

6 ditto 83 



These Acts, when added to the numerous 
local ones, which hare been thought necessary 
to regulate the poor, are proofs of the perplexed 
state of the subject and seem to confirm the 
conclusion of Blackstone, that ''the further any 
aubsequent plans for maintaining the poor have 
departed from that of the 43rd of Elizabeth, the 
more impracticable, and even pernicious, such 
^visionary attempts have proved.''* 

^ The laws of oor anceaton were extremely hanh agaioal 
what were termed ''etrong beggpiri, and pertona whole aad 
mighlj ia body/' An Act of the firel of Edward VL Tinted 



36 Geororelll..... 


ro 


90 ditto 


23 


41 ditto 


9 


41 ditto 


23 


42ditto ....... 


74 


43 ditto 


47 


43 ditto 


61 


43 ditto 


110 


46 ditto 


C4 


48 ditto 


........ 96 


49 ditto 


68 


49 ditto 


124 


60 ditto* 


49 


Mditto 


....... 60 


fiO ditto ......•••< 


61 


60 ditto 


63 


61 ditto 


79 


61 ditto > 


80 


62 ditto 


73 


6d ditto ••••••... 


160 


63 ditto 
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Every session of parliament develops some 
*#w scheme in reference to the poor l«ws» 
whereby the pressure of the rates might be 
alleviated, and a better and more practicable 
system prevail ; but these have been generally 
^andoned as soon as proposed, and little has 
been effected beyond the conviction of the sub^ 
ject being bounded by insuperable difficulties* 

Want of emplo;yment for the indtrntrious is 
the medium of engendering poverty ; when that 
fails, no resource remains but public benevo* 
lence^ which ought never to be withheld from 
tihe 4e6erving artizan, and needy applicant. 
Could ^is demoralizing evil find a remedy itt 
^ew fields of industry, we should have little to 
combat but idleness, imposture, and low pso<^ 
fligacy* The impotent^ the helpless, and: the 
aged, a prey to destitution, are the legitimate 
claimants on the parish funds; and akhougb 
they are a numerous class^ it wonld sink the 
aggregate to comparative insignificance, could 
we find a means of disposing of the otiiets. 

The present mode of assasHsment for the relief 
of the poor, is confessedly managed with grefti 
irregularity. It hed its origin at aa early per^ 



the ofibnce of ipagraireyv with the barbarous penaltieir of rfa-^ 
▼ery, nratilatioD, and death. These severities were somewhat 
•oileaid belbre the ezpiratios of that shoH rei|; ii it is trae,1>ot 
a fliilder systen was not wboUy uiopM, till aftfer tha b^lK 
iMig of Ibe last oeatary. 
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of our hktory, when the poor were pertly sub- 
sisted by the contributions of the church, and 
the alms of the charitable. They were allowed 
to beg within certain districts, and the people 
were exhorted to be liberal and bountifid to- 
wards them, that is, the impotent* Aeerei^t, 
indigent, and needy poor« Statutes in the reign 
of Edward VL were directed to the same object, 
till at length, by the fifth of Elizabeth, cap. 3, 
upon the exhortation of the priest, bishop, and 
justices, proving fruitless in exciting many to 
benevolence; they and the churchwardens were 
empowered to assess such persons according to 
thehr discretion, fbr a weekly contribution. 
This compulsory measure was afterwards mi^ 
tured and incorpor$^ted in the celebrated Act of 
the forty-third of that queen, and has, from thttt 
period, been the operative law on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The parliamentary reports state, that no 
means can be resorted to, to ascertain the 
amount of the assessmmts for the poor during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
preamble of 13th and 14th, chap. 2, states, 
^' the necessity, number, and continual increase 
of the poor to be very great and exceeding 
buvthensome i"^ and in the year 1099, King 
WilKam^ thus expresses himself in a speech 
£(WBi the throne: ^ the increase of the poor is 
become a burthen to tite kingdom ; aad their 
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looseand idle life does in some measure contribute 
to that depravity of mamiers which is coni« 
plained of, I fear with too much reason, whether 
the ground of this evil be from defects in the 
laws already made, or in the execution of them, 
deserves your consideration/' 

Complaints of a similar kind have been made 
at different intervals, and it seems very singular 
that no authentic accounts were ever called for 
under legislative sanction till 1776. The fd* 
lowing are the successive results :— ^ 

1776. Tbe whole tmn raited for the poor was ••• £1,720,316 

Expended oii ditto IfiMJBOA 

1783-4-6. Average sum raised was 2^67,749 

Expended on ditto 2,004,238 

1803. Sam raised for ditto 6,348,205 

Expended on ditto 4,267,966 

1816. Snm raised for ditto 7,068,999 

Expended on ditto • 6,072»028 

The excess above the sum applied to the poor 
was expended, according to the returns, in church 
rates, county rates, highways, and militia. 

In order to obtain a correct and enlarged 
view of the state of the poor in England, com- 
mittees of inquiry were appointed by parlia- 
ment, who reported in 1818, that their opinion 
was in favour of the principle of the law of 
43rd of Elizabeth, the main object of which 
was, first, to provide funds for the .support of 
the real poor ; and secondly, to furnish means 
of employment for those destitute of work, yet 
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able to labour. But they condemned the ad- 
ministration of the churchwardens and over- 
seers, who under the eye of the local magis- 
trate had become so little discriminative, as to 
have raised the number of paupers for the years 
1813, 1814, and 1815, to 940,626, being above 
nine in the hundred of the whole population. 
For these no less a sum than £6,132,719 were 
annuallyf expended in maintenance, besides 
other ^ms for connected rates and expenses, 
formjitg a total of upwards of eight millions 
8te|nng, entailing a burden yearly of more than 
siJfteen shillings a head on the whole population 
01 England and Wales. 

Lord Malmsbury stated that, that annual sum 
had not decreased, in amotion he brought forward 
on the 16th of April, 1828, for a revision of 
the poor laws, and he complained of £1,360,000 
of this amount, levied solely as poor rates, 
being annually applied to other indefinite pur- 
poses, calling loudly for inquiry and correction. 
We shall see as we advance, how far the censure 
is applicable to the district we are treating of.* 

* From the parliamentary retaiHB, it appears that the gross 
sums raised in England and Wales under Uie general head of 
poor rates during the year 1828^ amounted to £7,7i6fiO0^ of 
which <£l,370,000 was for other purposes than, the relief of 
the poor, and .£6,300,000 expended for that object There 
is an average dimnnition of expense, as compared wHh the 
year preceding, of about two per cent, throughout the coun- 
try, which is, at least, a satisfactory circumstance, considering 
the increased price of corn. 
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ChUtchwardelift and oveneen are incorpfo- 
rated with the act of Elizabeth, and so often 
adverted to, as to leqaire some deioite notiee 
with other appendant officers, before we entfei' 
more minufelj into the approprilttion of the 
ftmds, &c. 0f these parishes. 

The inatttation of efaorch#ardens is of ancient 
date^ probably in thfe tnne of Benry YlL a^ 
the duties are set forth in a visitation made in 
1498« They are therein enjoined '' M be tteli 
chMti evefy yere, a/fyr the manmr of the chirch,'* 
and to make *^ every yerc a Jul wfid fUAfHt ae- 
mmftc of the redptye and paymeniys by theM 
during their wardeynshype ; and also to rendif^ 
eaa^ at the tyme of chiwyne other viardeynes of 
the kmdysi tenefhentys^juelfyi, and money iong^g 
to holy chirchey Yet this purpose, '' aful and 
c^ere iMentor^ of the goodys and htndys'* 6n^ 
trusted to their caird, was to b^ ftimiished by 
them to their suocdSeor^, on their quitting dffiee,- 
that it nrigUt be seen ** that the chirch goodyi 
were wel ktpt^ and that no landy$ not tenM^Mys 
wore kl to eertayne ptrgones, frendys^ ot kifMei^ 
fdke^ for lesse iamme than they be worth yerelyj^ 
8cQ. They were also to see that *' goedpfowyoon 
waif Mde for the pr^tifes dnd darky^ that beti 
retaj/Aedfdr the chyrchCf that none of them at^ 
tended in foul and uneknhf eurptieys^' and geiMM 
rally they were to lobk to '' the due mayritethfing 
of Gody'i servyce.^^ 
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Blackstone deftnes the dffice and its duties^ 
«8 follows : — ** Churchwardens are the guar- 
dians or kieepers of the ohuroh, and re|Hresen« 
tatives of the body of the parish. They are 
sometiaies appointed by tfaeittinistftratKl some* 
times by the parish^ sometinlesi by botii together^ 
VB custom directs. They aire taken hi fiivoar of 
the church, t6 be for some purposes a kind of 
corporation at the common law ; that is,' tbey 
are enabled by that name to have a property m 
goods and chattels, and to bring actions for 
them, for the use and profit of the parish^ 
yet they may not waste the cbun^h gMds, 
but may be removed by the pai'isfa, and tlMf 
called to adcontit. by action^ at die comiMMt 
law : . but there is no method of calling thenv ttf 
siccount, hut by first removing them ; ibr mmo 
can legally do it, but those viiio are put in their 
place. As to lands or other real property, as 
the chuirch, ehurch-yard, See. they have no sort 
of interest therein ; but if any damage is'dbtief 
thereto, the parson only, or Vicar, shall halve 
the action. Their office is also to repaiir the 
ohuroh, and to make rates and levies for that 
]>urpose ; but these ate recoverable only in the? 
ecclesiastical court. They are also joined with 
the overseers in the care and maintenanoe* of 
the poor^*' They are to levy a shilling forfibitiire 

*^ Churtihvarden'8 are appointed ovefseets by 43t^ of £li- 
CKbetfa, cbttp: i.' Tbey vere adcietttfy the sole over^eM of 
the fwr^^Nohn on Poor Laws* 
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on all 8iich as do not repair to church on Sun* 
dajTB and holidays, (Statute 1 Elizabetht chap. 
2.) and are empowered to keep all persons 
orderly whilst there ; to which end it has been 
held, that a churchwarden may justify the pul- 
ling off a man*s hat, without being guilty of 
either an assault or trespass. There are also a 
multitude of other petty parochial powers com*, 
mitted to their charge by divers acts of par-, 
liament." 

.The churchwardens since the division of 
these parishes are four, two for each. They are 
elected on Easter Tuesday, at the separate 
vestry rooms, by the suffrages of the inhabitant 
householders who pay poor rates.^ This elec" 
tive privilege, as regards St. Giles's parish, was 
decided in the Court of Exchequer, in 1670.t 

« Mr. Marriot, (Master of Ihe Workhoove) in 1729» left 
s iBHi of money to buy goumi for the nae of the eharebwnr- 
dsss, if tliey.«ottl4>iretr then, wbieh we do not find, how* 
eror, llpiiC^they ever did* 

t Hie following meconnt is derived from the minatet of 
Teelry» detailing the pnrticnlart of the transaction :— 

** November 15th. 16G9. At a veetry held according to' 
cndenl cusimm of the said pariah, John Hodcer was eleeteA 
tnd chosen chnrchwarden, in the stead of John Andrews, late 
^one out of the parish, by the general consent of the said 
testry and all other of Ihe said inhabitants then present : 
signed by nbont thirty-three persons.'' 

After tUs eleeUon sppenred the following notice, signed by 
two sMgistratcs and the rector :— 

** Middkiem io wii. We» whose names are nnder-written. 
do declare that the meeting of the vestry at St. Giles in the 
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Sidesm^Q or synodsmen, as they were an- 
ciently called, were, according.to Barn, divers 
creditable persons summoned by the bishops 
out of every parish to give evidence at their 
episcopal synods of any existing disorders of 
the clergy and people. 
, In the days of superstition they had the 

Fields, 10 the county of Middlesex, was an unlawful meeting, 
and to the dittttrbance of the qniet of the iu habitants of the 
said parish, and contrary to the intent of the greater number 
of the members of the said vestry, and contempt of his ma- 
jesty's gorernroent, they having been commanded in his ma- 
jesty's name by two of his nisjesty^s justices of the peace. for 
the said county to depart in peace, and not to act in a tumul- 
tnous way against the known laws of the land. 

J^Moyle!'^^^' Robert Boreman, Reeior. 

** Febrnary 8th, 1670. The vestrymen ordered the verdict 
for the election of churchwardens to be entered in their book 
as follows :<-*- 

** fhe reasao why the ibilowiiig exemption was transmitted 
into this book for the choice of churchwardens was as fol* 
loweth :— that Dr. Robert Boreman, Rector of the said parish, 
pretending the right, according to the canons of the choreh, 
te the election of one of the churchwardehs to be in iMm with- 
out the consent of the parishioners, and they not allowing 
thereof, (it being contrary to the right and custom of this 
parish time out of mind), did elect and choose both the 
churchwardens; wherefore Mr. Thomas Forth being appointed 
by the said Doctor as churchwarden, in opposition to Mr. 
John Andrews, who was chosen by the parishioners 13th of 
April, 1669, did cite him, the said John Andrews^ into the 
Spiritual Court, from which he had his appeal to his majesty's 
Court of Exchequer, where he obtained a verdict, which is here 
transcribed, to the end that the parishioners for the future may 
know their right in election^ and it is necessary the same be 
read every Easier Tuesday in every year to the inhabitants 
in vestry before their election.*' 

Q 
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power of searching oat heretics and other ir- 
regular persons, whom they presented officially 
to the bishops of their several districts. In 
more modem times, sidesmen are the mere 
attendants of the churchwardens, ** to carry 
up the wine at the communion, that the bearers 
and other mean persons be not employed in so 
high an office/' They were also, with the 
churchwardens (the parson consenting thereto) 
'' to collect the dutyes for burialls, and to pay 
the parson and clarke their dues out of the 
same ; also to go along with the clarke, each in 
his tume, to assist him in taking the names, for 
the purpose of collecting the Easter offerings/' 
They consist of two to each parish, and are 
chosen by the past wardens, with the appro- 
bation of the vestry (by a regulation, 1617«) 
They are considered candidates for the office 
of churchwarden, and have been usually so 
appointed. 

Overseers of the poor appear to derive their 
name and office from the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
the particulars whereof, duties, &c. have been 
already stated in page 214 ; they were formerly 
called '' collectors of the poor," in this parish, 
till after 1620, at which time four were elected 
and appointed by minute of vestry, to be re- 
newed annually. In 1631 they are termed 
" overseers." 
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A regulation was made in 1638 by the ves- 
try, restricting the overseers from receiving any 
sums of the inhabitants of the parish of St« 
Giles, other than what they were rated at in a 
book confirmed by his majesty's justices of the 
peace, and also they were to pay ^he. pensions 
oiF the poor according to .suqh book. Oth^ 
monies they were to pay over to the church- 
wardens, according to a former order; and 
if they refused to perform such order, " the 
disposing of such monies should not be allowed 
upon their accounts." This shows how at an 
early period the power and authority of these 
oflScers was abridged, and in 1649 £3 : 12:6. 
was disallowed them by the vestry. '* so much 
having been paid by them without the know- 
ledge of the churchwardens.*' 

This regulation^ and the consequent arbitrary 
enforcement of it, was a palpable infringement 
of the rights of the overseers, whose office and 
doties were by law distinct from such interfe* 
rehce; It would be curious to know how re- 
solutely it was opposed at that remote period, 
whibh it probably was, however, unsuccess- 
fe«y.* 

* Id 1673, six OYeneen were appointed ; io 1678, seven 
ditto ; In 1680, eight were appointed ; and in 1682 they were 
increased to nine; they were still further increased to eleven 
in 1690; reduced to tilfie -again in 1691 ; a&d in 169^ were 
4Mftee more raised to ekv^ ; their noiniber at present is, for the 
two parishes, twelve^ bf-act of 14th George III. 

a2 
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The office and duties of Constable, Head- 
borough, Beadles, Watchmen, &c. is sufficient- 
ly understood without entering into minute 
particulars thereon. 

Sexton. The first mention of the sexton, 
by name, in the existing parish records, is 
during the plague year, 1668; but it is no 
doubt an office the most ancient. 

A particular account was delivered by a 
vestry order, 1683, of the profits attached to 
this office, and they were estimated at £135 : 
17:6. per annum. Several payments were in 
consequence directed to be paid out of this 
hioney, to the amount of £55 annually, and 
four additional pew openers ordered to be kept 
from it. (See the sexton^s curious tenure^ page 
122.; 

Parish and Vestry Clerks. Anno 1623, 
Charles Robinson, parish clerk, was this year 
chosen clerk of the works in building the new 
church. His duties are specified in the vestry 
minute, 1638, and it seems his office combined 
with it that of vestry clerk,* and he was '^ di- 
rected not to collect his wages in vestry, but 
to go to the sev'ral houses of the p'isshionerd 
to receive the same, unless they please to pay 

* The firat meniioa of vestry clerk on oiioutes is dated 
14S30, vheD an order was given to summon the vestrymen who 
were to be fined for non-aUeDdauce.-*Par<(m. 
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him/' His name occurs in the parish Dooms- 
day Book, (see page 98 J 

1640. The sum of 3s. 6d.is entered as paid 
to " Mr. Smyth the scrivenor, for writing 
some parish business/' which makes it probable 
that payments were only made, at first, for 
business done. .^. ^ 

1657. Mr. Robinson, the parish clerk, is 
this year mentioned as being paid for copying 
of bonds and indentures. Other entries alsa 
for writing parish business occur afterwards. 

1666. Mr. Stanitlans Bowes is now first meDUoned as 
writing parish basiness, and he afterwards signs himseli^ 
'* yestry clerk.'' This is the Jtrst appointment to that office. 

Robert Mayes succeeded Bowes, and died before 1686. 

John Reynanlds was appointed vestry clerk Janoary 1686, 
in the room of Robert Mayes, deceased. He compiled an 
alphabetical list of vestry orders, still remaining, for which 
he was paid in 1690. 

John Arden was chosen in the room of John Reynanlds, 
deceased, September 24th, 1710. In 1721^ he accepted the 
sextonship on the decease of George Hoskins, for which he 
vacated the more reiipectable (but probably then less lucrative) 
office before mentioned. He appears to have continued in the 
latter office till his deaths which happened in 1726.* 

Thomas Powell succeeded, on the resignation of John Arden. 
He is stated to have been chosen " during pleasure only ;** 
but, notwithstanding, held it until his death, 1724. 

Daniel Bolton was chosen on the decease of Thomas Powell, 
with a condition to have " <£80 per annum as usual.'' This 

* The vestry minutes collected by him, and called Arden's 
Extracts, were prodaced as evidence on the trial, 2dnd July^ 
1839, Rogers versus Tyler. 
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ittlMfirtl WilWKW of.tbeTtrtry, clerk's wlvy betag.n^Bii- 
tiooed. Blr. Bolton GOBtiDBed in offioe nntil anno 1767, ulien 
be died. He left bis fwaily in aoiae degree ib wtnt, and Ihe 
parish generously allowed his daughters a deceat pension 
dnriog several years. 

Huapfarey Elnes, who had heen clerk to Mr. Bowes, was 
ehosen " in ihe iftead of bis late master/' at an increased 
salary, (for which he agreed to include certain extra parish 
business.) 

He was succeeded by Mr. Herbert Robertson. 

Mr. .William Robertson was, in 1790, appointed Yestry 
elerk, in conjunction with the former-inentioned Robertaon, 
27th August, 1800: he is stated to be vestry clerk, and 
heir^ at law of the late Mr. Herbert Robertson. He died 
in 1814, and 

Mr. John Parton, who had been, in effect, Testry clerk, 
many years previously, was appointed his successor. He had 
at one time no less than fourteen appointments. He died in 
September, 1822, and was succeeded by 

Mr. Earle, who continued in office tilt October 4th, ld26, 
when he was suspended for converting the parish ftinds to Us 
own use, and finally dismissed. 

• Mr. D. W. Robinson was appointed, (October, 1826), at 
a sahury for himself and clerks of ^050 a year, and lost 
his appointment by the decision of the Court of King's Bench, 
22nd July, 1829 * 

The Workhouse. The parish of St. Giles, 
ia oommon with many others, Sjeenos first to 
have used a general Workhouse, which is m&il4 

tioned in th6 following entry : — m . • 

- ■- - ' ' ■ ■- t 

« Since this event three clerkti, at a veeUy Bel«iy» iMtfM 
at the workhouse, and are found amply sufficient to transact 
the whole of the parochial business. This will be produelif a 
pf a. considerable sating to the joint parishes, inafswah e* 
their collective salaries amount to oAly «f (^ : 17 : 0. per .week, 
being little more than ^300 a ;fear. 
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* " leest. Md and expended agoiagf to Hiices 
Hall, (Hicks'B Hall,) for to petitioD for the Corpora, 
tioo and Workhouse'' • £0 8 

The "Corporation/* here mentioned, was a 
union of several parishes to erect a Workhouse 
for their poor; in which business St. Giles's 
took the lead, by first collecting money, peti* 
tioning, &c. as appears by several other entries. 

" 1663. Paid in collecting the money for the 
Workhouse bookes and going to the Workhouse, by 
order of warrant'' £2 iO 

The funds necessary for establishing a suitable 
building were tardily raised, from some ob- 
stacles we are unacquainted with now, and six 
years elapsed, when the vestry minutes inform 
us of an indictment being laid against the 
collector. 

" 1069. Paid and expended in defending the ao- 
comptant against an indictment, for not collecting 
the money assessed for the Workhouse^ he not being 
able to do the same ; and the parish having for- 
merly paid the sum of £995, or thereabouts, and 
little or no benefit accrued" «£30 16 9 

The same year, also, a charge of £6 1 2s. is 
booked for '^ defending the overseers" in the 
same business^ and the matter not appearing to 
terminate very satisfactorily to the parish in a 
court of law, a petition was presented to par<» 
liament on the subject. These disputes afiter- 
wfurds. subsided, and the Workhouse in ques*" 
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tion, (if the different entries refer to the same 
building) became peopled, as per following 
minute : — 

" January. Ordered, ibat a committee be appointed to treat 
ivitb tbe adjacent parishes, who were compreliended in the late 
Act of Parliament, concerning the Workhoose, in order to 
their contributing towards the fees and e&penses for, paid 
p'curing tbe said act'' 

'< 1649. Whereas tbe p'issbioners of the p'ish of St. 
Giles-in-tbe- Fields have been at tbe very great charge of 
p'curing or obtaining an Act of Parliament to passe, concerning 
a certain Workhouse, near Cierkenwell Green, built at the 
coat and charges of the in'itants of the parish of Stepney, 
aPs Stebenheth, have agreed to pay to tbe ch'w'd'ns of this 
p'ish the sume of ^35 for and towards the same. Ordered, 
that such sum of £M be accepted, &c." 

Having procured an asylum for their aged 
and impotent poor (for the above appears to 
have been provided for that purpose, rather than 
for labour) it remained to purchase or erect a 
second place, which might be properly called a, 
Workhouse. 

** 1674. Ordered, that the Church wardene should treat 
with the landlord of a certaine tenement, in order to the taking 
of the same for to set the poore on icorke/* 

The churchwardens the following week re- 
ported, that in pursuance of the last vestry 
order, they have taken ** a certain tenement in 
Browne^ s Gardens^ to sett the poore on work ;" 
which was approved of by vestry. It was 
afterwards fitted-up and prepared for the recep^ 
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tion of paupers by Robert Freshfield, carpen- 
ter, and in 1676, it was " Ordered, that the 
churchwardens do buy formes and tables for 
the Workhouse, necessary for the employment 
and use of the said house, for setting the poor 
on worke ;" and it was further ordered, '* that 
the poor on the establishment, like the pen* 
sioners, do wear brass badges^ 

In 1680, probably in consequence of the 
building of the Seven Dials, it was found ne- 
cessary (the Workhouse being on that account 
to be pulled down) to seek out for another 
situation, and an order of vestry directed, 
'' that certaine houses neare Whetstone should 
be enquired for to accommodate the poor with 
habitations." 

1717. There seems from the vestry minutes 
to have been a design about this time to erect 
a new Workhouse ; a treaty was on foot with a 
Mr. Innocent, which eventually proved abortive, 
and the churchwardens had directions to en« 
quire for some convenient houses for the ** sicked 
poore f and a committee met at Joe s Coffee- 
house, Bloomsbury Market, ** to view the 
houses in Goal Yard, for an hospitall." 

These not answering the purpose, another 
committee was appointed to make inquiry about 
a piece of ground in Tottenham Court Road, for 
the same purpose, but this also ended in nothing* 
When, in 1721, the subject of a parochial Work- 
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houfie was again revived, and a treaty enteied 
into with, Dr. Baker, the rector, for the pur* 
chase of Dudley Court, (where the parsonage- 
house stood, and which had probably bean 
pulled down and abandoned) for a Workhouse* 
This negotiation did not succeed ; and, finally, 
a piece of ground, called Vinegar Yard, was 
purchased for the sum of £2,252 iOs. for a 
burial ground, hospital, and workhouse. 

A case was circulated soliciting pecuniary 
assistance, stating that the poor to be relieved 
amounted to upwards of 840 person^ at an 
expense of above £4000 a year, and that a 
piece of ground was now purchased, near 
Bowie Yard, for the purposes above mentioned, 
and that u proposal had been submitted to ves* 
try by a Mr. Matthew Marriot, for employmg 
the able, and maintaining the impotent poor» 
similar to an approved plan practised at Tring, 
Beikhamstead, Luton, &c. 
' But to execute the plans in question, a large 
house, or houses, must be built by the parish, 
sufficient for the reception of all such persons 
as were relieved ; where they were to be one 
fitmily, supplied with meat, drink, and lodging, 
and employed in such work as they were capa- 
ble of, to be clothed when wanting, and lodged 
in a cleanly manner, and the produce of tJieir 
labour sold for the benefit of the parish, &c.&c. 
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This appeal was successful, and the vestry 
signified to Mr. Marriot that his proposal was 
accepted ; the deeds of purchase were prepared ; 
Mr. Hucks (the brewer,) was appointed treasu- 
rer for the subscriptions, and a committee agreed 
to sit weekly during the progress of the build- 
ing. 

In 1724, March 30th, the then committee 
reported, that in pursuance of the order of 
vestry, they had caused the brewhouse to b^ 
pulled down for enlarging the burial ground, 
and they recommended the same to be fenced 
with a proper brick wall, &c. 

That for an hospital t^ey were of Qpinipn, 
that '' a long room, one pair of staires, in the 
old building, at the east end, would make, a 
convenient one for the women, &c. and for thd 
' Workhouse, they stated, that two rooms utider 
y the hospital would be proper for this use, with 
certain alterations, &c« &c." 

These buildings and alterations were finished 
before March, 1725, and on the 2nd of tjliftjt 
month an additional rate was ordered to be 
made for the relief of the poor, '^ to make ^ood 
the monies laid out in building and funiishiag 
the Workhouse, and buying stock to set the poor 
to work/' The following sums are in the 
churchwardens' accounts : — 
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1726. Purchase Mooey, as before sUted £%S^ 10 

Paid towards boildiog the Workbovse, ^ 

this year 1»461 16 4 

Towards furnish iog the same with ail ne- 
cessaries 423 5 

Original cost ^4,133 11 4* 



1727. The present Infirmary was erected 
upon the site of Kempe's house and yard, the 
accommodations proving insufficient. The ex- 
pense was £531 7s. lOd. and the part of the 
house fitted-up before for Infirmaries, was con- 
verted into wards for the convalescent poor and 
those able to work. 

1728. The further sum was laid out this 
year of £680 7s. on account of repairs and ad^ 
ditional buildings. Matthew Marriot was the 
first master, and was appointed April 23rd, 
1724. 

This building has necessarily undergone many 
alterations since its erection, and a considerable 

* When it was in contemplation to build the Workhouse, the 
following was the state of the poor : — 

162 all above 70 years of age .£760 

126 Parents over burthened with children 600 

183 Children, parents dead or run away 800 

70 sick at parish nurses 600 

300 Men lame, blind, mad, &c. various ages 1 ,200 

Incident charges, as surgeons, apothecaries, bills, clothes 
for hospitals, &c. at least 26^ 

j£4,2Cb 
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tdditioQ was made to it in 1 808, by building a 
school-house for the infant poor. As a whole, it 
is not very eligible as an asylum for the paupers; 
added to which, it is in a gradual state of decay, 
and must be rebuilt at no distant period. It 
contains on an average not less than from 800 
to 900 inmates, which is however but a small 
proportion to the number constantly relieved, 
at an expense of nearly ^40,000 ! ! 

Heston Establishment. By an act of 
7th George III. cap. 39, entitled *' An Act for 
the better regulation of Parish Poor Children 
of the several Parishes therein mentioned, 
within the Bills of Mortality," provision was 
made to keep those under six years old at 
nurse in the country, within the distance of not 
less than three miles, and those under two years 
to be not less than five miles distant, &c.* It 



* A clause in tfais Act provides, *' that &ye Doblemen, of 
gentlemen,, inhabitants of each parish, shall, within fourteen 
days after the Ist day of July, 1767, be appointed and choaen 
under the denomination of Guardians of the Parish Poor 
Children ; two or more to be chosen oat of the select vestry, 
or out of the governors, directors, or managers of the poor of 
each parish ; and, where there is no select vestry, the said 
five guardians are to be elected by the inhabitants of each 
parish on some day in Easter week, by the said inhabitants of 
each parish, having aright to assemble in vestry ; and if there 
be no nobleman or gentleman, or not a sufficient number who 
will accept the office, then the same shall be chosen out of' the 
principal and most respectable inhabitants. The first gnsN 
dians to continne in office till the year 1770, and all future 
guardians to remain in office three years. Chorchwardens and 
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has been the practice ever since this act haft 
continued in force, to send the children of these 
parudies to cottagers and others at Enfield, 

brenetn are declared to be ineligible. The said guardians 
to have singly or colleetively free access to visit the said 
cbildreo, and if they discover tlie health of any of them in 
danger from neglect, to report the same to the vestry, or parish 
officers, and should they not take measures to remedy the 
evil, the said guardians are empowered to obtain redress of a 
magistrate." 

There are other useful and humane clauses, most essential to 
the well being of this hdpless class of paupers, but strange to 
say, the act has been entirely disregarded asftur as it applies to 
the appointment of guardians for these united parishes until 
1838, (see list of vesirymen.) 

' On thisshameful omis^on, Mr. Thiseiton, whoserved the pffide 
•f overs^r of Bloomsbnry in 1810, makes the following jodi- 
dotts remarks in a senaible and useful pamphlet, published in 
1812:— 

" Had this act been attended to, it would not have fallen to the 
lot of three of the late overseers to discover seven young 
ohildren locked up in a room at the top of the school, as nakal 
as they were bom, with the exception of an old bed-gown, 
confined with the itch, four of whom had been confined there 
apwards of six week s| while tiiree had not been there so many 
days. Upon the abtfve ^ing discovered, the school-mistress 
was sedt for into the' ix>om; 'who pretended not to know any 
Mtfj^ of' the sdfrfect; upoii ipbicfa the aJMithecary was consul- 
ted,- wh4 «6ited,'he dfd hbf consider children afRicted with the 
Itch, re^h>ed his aCttoda\ibe; and in short; these poor infants 
irere locked up in tH* abdve place, without the knowlede^ or 
oonseni of any one ofllcei' of the establishment, or indeed of 
any one,* exeept the nurse in whose ward such children were 
plac^/* 

Suffice it to say, that such a gross dereliction of public 
dihty was discovered by Messrs. Savage, Davis, and Thiseiton; 
and the sdiool-mistress, ashamed to meet the charge, resigned 
her situation. 
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Finchley, Headon, &c« where they have been 
distributed ia various numbers, at a weekly sum 
per head. 

The many evils of this system, sucb as the 
privation of necessary food, and inattention to 
the morals and health of these helpless infants, 
had excited the humane attention^ of the 
officers, who, in the disehdrge of their duty, 
were in the habit of visiting them ; and it had 
long been in contemplation to have an establish^ 
ment where they could be taken care of col* 
lectively under one roof. 

In 1827 such an asylum was obtained at Hes- 
ton, where the children were siafely lodged ; bnt 
the measure encountered much opposition 
whilst the arrangements for so laudable a pur- 
pose were pending: however, I believe all parties 
are now satisfied of the utility of the ehange thus 
effected. In point of economy, much advantage 
will accrue to the parishes eventually by this 
new system, but much persevering vigilance is 
necessary to counteract mis-management and 
consequent evils ; and I here quote the report 
of our worthy churchwarden, Mr. Mills, to 
illustrate this fact : — 

" 20th July, 1829. Mr. Rogers and myself 
went this day to visit the Heston establish- 
ment, which we found a princely one." (For- 
merly a mansion occupied by — Frazer, Esq. 
a county magistrate.) '' There are 259 children 
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here, and we found no less than thirty-nine of 
them afflicted with the itch to a miserable 
degree. Several had scropbulous disorders ; 
others the opthalmia, some of whom were blind. 
All the servants were healthy ; and the food used 
.was of the best quality, the best bread, meat, 
cheese, &c. and the best Carolina rice. The 
beds were remarkably clean, as were the 
rooms, and all was creditable except the pre- 
valence of the diseases alluded to/' 
. Subsequently, they enjoined more attention 
on the medical attendants, by which means 
health has been almost entirely restored to these 
distressed children, who, 1)ut for this humane 
interference, would have fallen a prey to neglect. 
The annual expense of this e^blishment, 
(to which we shall again revert) is stated at 
about £3000. 
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Chapter VII. 

Public Charities — Almshouses — Sheltans and 
other Schools — Parish Estates — Mal-appropri- 
atiom — Strictures on Vestry Refutation, S^c, 
Ssc 

The public institutions of charity and bene- 
Tolence of the united parishes, come next under 
our notice, and in priority the almshouses claim 
our first attention. 

Almshouses. The origin of these asylums 
for poor widows is derived from a grant of land 
by the Earl of Southampton in 1656, on which 
they wete built. This was in Broad Street, 
nearly at the north end of Monmouth and 
King Streets, where they stood until 1782, at 
which period they were pulled down to widen 
those avenues. 

Strype informs us of there being in his time, 
'' an almshouse in St. Giles, not far from the 
church, in the middle of the street, which hath 
this inscription, ' Saint Giles's Almshouse, 
anno domino 1656.' This ground was granted 
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to this parish by the right honourable the Earl 
of Southampton, for the term of 500 years, for 
the only sole use g( ^msfaouses for aged wi* 
dows, and for no other use, whereupon there 
was built these five Almshouses, and enclosed 
within the bounds of the same ground, which 
iabrick was erected at the costs of the said 
parrish the year above written,** 

Maitland, speaking of them, 1739, says, 
'' they seemed to have yielded but a small in- 
come, for each of the inmates have only an 
allowance of £2 : 8 : 0, and twelve bushells of 
coals yearly ; and at Christmas and Whitsuntide, 
out of Lady Dudley's gift, twenty shillings 
each." The whole expense in building them, 
ftc. wasje296: 12: 10. 

In 1 782, when it was in contemplation to remove 
these Almshouses, some difficulties arose as to 
the tenure of them, which rendered it necessary 
to have the .opinion of counsel. The case was 
submitted to the Attorney General of that day, 
who was Sir Lloyd Kenyon. It stated, that 
they were situate in the middle of the street, 
rendering the adjoining passages narrow abd 
inconvenient, and that they were in a ruinous 
state of decay. That " the vestry, (which is 
select^) was desirous to take them down, and 
lay the ground into the highway for public 
accommodation." It then stated, that the Duke 
of Bedford^ as heir to the late Lord Southamp- 
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tcm, was lord of the manor, and that his trus- 
tees, be beinf a minor, i^rould give their con- 
gent to the ground becoming part of the high- 
way. That the vestry faitended building the 
Almshouses in a suitable situation, and to con- 
tinue the paymients of the women, but they 
had doubts whether tiiey could carry (tieir in- 
tentions into effect without endangering the 
forfeiture of tise bequests, unless by an act of 
parliament. 

The Attorney General answered, ** I am of 
opinion that the vestry may carry their inten- 
tion into execution without risking a reversion 
of the charitable donations. The gifts do not 
contain any condition as to the place where 
the Almshouses shall be situated ; and there- 
fore I have no doubt but the income of the 
several funds will be properly applicable to the 
almshouse people, although the Almshouses 
shall be removed to another situation." 

The vestry clerk, Robertson, had directions 
forthwith to purchase a piece of ground, and 
a most singular situation was selected on the 
nortli side of Lewknor's Lane, for which £500 
was given. Here the new Almshouses were 
erected on a spot both close and unhealthy, 
surrounded with buildings of the lowest descrip- 
tion ; and it is a fact, that very few of the pa- 
xishioners have any knowledge of the exist^ice 
of this charity, such is the obscurity in which 
it is involved. 

R 2 
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The endowments to these Almshouses hare 
increased, but they have been grossly mis- 
managed, as may be seen in a printed report 
(of 1827) circulated cautiously by the Alms* 
house and Audit Committee, appointed by the 
select vestry from their own body. We shall 
make a few extracts in a compressed form from 
that document, as illustrative of this fact, after 
stating the funds and their application to this 
charity, as set forth in the fourteenth report of 
the commissioners of charities. 

-ESTATES:— Per Abb. 

£, 8. d. 

Premiies at fUinhain, Essex, Danver's gift 20 

UoDses io Prince's^treet, Drury-lane, Holford's 

gift 60 

Bailey's renUeharge^ Tarnstile, Holborn 3 10 

Hovies in Elbow-lane, Duchess of Dudley's gift... 69 
Houses in Charles Streel, Drnry Lane 18 

FUNDED PROPERTY:— Stoek. 

Gift of Messrs. William and Henry 
Shakespeare, stock in 3 per Gent. 
Consols 1,500 

Gift of Martha Gregory 666 13 4 

Surplus of a soup subscription en- 
tered into in 1800-1801 915 • 11 

Subscription of the inhabitants fti 
aid of the fund in 1815 2,850 

Produce of onclaioied dividends on 

part of a soup fund in 1810 21 11 5 

Produce of William Wodden's gift, 
being an investment in lieu of a 
rent-charge on the Hampshire Hog 100 

j£*6,053 5 8 
Annual dividends or interest thereof ••., 181 11 JO 

Total Auraal Income £261 19 iO 
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APPUCATION. 



£. 8. d» 



Each of the twenty almswomen receive, by qoar- 
terly paymeDts, an annual atipend of j£16. of 
which «£7. 28. is considered as paid firom the 
rents, and ^8. 18. from the dividends, making 
a total per annum of* ^. 320 

There is also paid,, by quarterly payments, to 
twenty female oat-pensioners, called ticket* 
women, being old decayed housekeepers of one 
or other of the united parishes, appointed as. 
vacancies occur in the list by the churclv- 
wamena4a««««*i««*a»««t««*««a«t.«*«««4»««.«a««*««»» •••••• £^ 4 \m 

£349 4 a 

The distributions of these sums, as settled 
by the vestry, are eight times a year, as may 
be seen in extracts from the churchwardens* 
accounts, 1824 and 1825, they being in- 
trusted with the payments. 

ACCOUNTS AS TO FAST TIMES; 

The preceding statement of the income and its applicatioir 
is derived from the Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners 
of Charities, but it is not correct ; the- rent of part of the 
premises in Prince's-street is omitted, which, at the date of 
the Commissioners Report, was let for £20. The vaults under 
the almshouses should likewise be borne in remembrance, as 
expected to yield rent at the expiration of the first seven 
years of the present letting; and the legacy of ^100. by the 
late Thomas Leverton, Esq. is an- addition to the funded pro- 
perty. At the close of this- Report is a correct statement of 
the improved revenue in future applicable to this charity. 

In the minutes of vestry several entries exist showing the 
state of the fiinds at the time of such entries. Bui previous 
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i0 1815 mo book of occmMM or oik^r doaumemU earn hefommd 
deUuUmg the roetipU amd diihmnemaiiM of ikisfkmL la 
lliat yeor, in eonteqaenee of a represeDtatioD of Ihe iMW — i t U w 
ID 1814, of the iiitdeqoate state of the iacove, aa appeal was 
ande to the benevoleace of the iababitanta, and a oooaiderable 
aon was raised by sabacriptioo. Afler iDveating to tbe 
amoaat of J£fi62, «£20. was carried forward to the cash ae- 
eonnt ; aereral other aobaeriptiooa, afterwards made, are en- 
tered on tbe receipt side, and a few disburaeoieots oo the pay 
aide; the aecouni then ahrwptl^i terminaies, wcitkoui ony 
oubioqueni oniriea if receipts or dimdemb, or disbmrtemenio 
of them, from 1815 to ihe preseiU tiwte. 

FroDi the preceding statemeDt it appears, that the faad ap« 
ppopffiated to the support of the almswomen haa not been adeqnate 
to the expenditare charged on it; and it moat not be fergotten, 
that it waa to render this adequacy cooiplete, that the beae*- 
▼olence of the parishioners was called upon in 1815, and 
which ahewed itself by the liberal contributioDS that were then 
made, as they hoped to reliete tbe wants and add to the 
eomforta of the pemiyless and friendless widow, (pfeoenHng 
the neceitiiy of recourse to the poor's rates,) and tbeieby 
render this fond effective of the pious intentions of those who 
by will had bequeathed estates or money tot that charitable 
purpose, but which, from change of droumstanoes, had be- 
come inefficient for their designs. 

How ihe rents have been collected there is no means of 
oscertoinsng; and no accounts are m eaistemo showing atn^ 
application of the receipts; and little ^itififrmaiioti earn be 
obtained from any oral source to supply this umU. The 
churchwardens have been tbe channels or almoners through 
which and by whom the payments have been made to the 
almswomen, but they have had no knowledge from whta 
source ihe money ought to have been derivod, and wera 
scarcely aware that it camo out of the poor's rate; attd^ ^ 
they had any itiea of the kind, it was wstlor tha beU^of its 
being repaid from ths proper fknds. Such, indeed, has boem 
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lit i9cce$t/Ml endeaiMur io beep all tn ignerante^ that few 
fabye had any knowledge of the eireamsUnces detailed in thi» 
Reporl, till their minds were recently direeted to enfoiry and 
consideration.* 

The fiumg for a great part of the expenditure have for the 
last two years and upwards been swrreptitioushf drawn out 
of tkepoar'9 rates. TheJkH traee thai tan he famul of 
this practice is in 1822, when the present system ofauditis^ 
the parochial accounts commenced^ By these it is ascertained, 
that from 1822 to 1826 the som of .f 70(K 2b. has been paid 
into the hands of the cburchwardem for the time being, ibr 
distribntion to the alnwwomen. 

As the fnnds have been sufficient for the expenditnTe, rents 
and money to this amoont must have been misapplied to som« 
other purpose, and this aum irregularly drawn out of the poor's 
rate to supply the deficiency. 

The existence of sneh an abuse for so long a time, and 
after the liberality of the parishioners had been called upon 
Io aid an impoverished lund, is lamentable in the extreme. 
Although the officer charged with collecting the rents is cut 
pablefor his abuse of the coi^idence reposed in him» yet the 
continuance of the misappUeation must he ascribed to the 
want of a systematic mode of account, and a vigilant supef" 
intendence of the disposition of tke ftmds according io the 
intention of the donors and directions of the Vestry.*^ 

There cannot be a greater proof of the in* 
utility of a self-elected vestry than is here 

exhibited. Can we imagine that any body of 

■■■'—■■■■ I t • • 

* It 18 Stated by Mr. Stoble, that he knew the late Mr. Parton 
was in the habit of advancing the requisite sum from his own 
money ; and a book, showing these advances, used to be pro- 
duced by him at the meetings of the committee. An entry 
ocourt in the account of Shelton's School of a payment by the 
dork into that fond of £5. 6a. being a poundage received -for 
collecting the rents given to the ahnswomen; and a similar 
entry occnrs in the Vestry Minutes of 20th December, 1814. 
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men under the controul of the pariahioners 
would have been so totally reckless of these 
charitable donations ? The answer is obvious, 
and we see at once that the candid exposition 
here adduced would never have been resorted 
to, had not the Commissioners' Report made 
its appearance, which rendered longer con- 
cealment impossible. But for this the funds 
appropriated to the poor would have been put 
in requisition as usual, to cloke the careless- 
ness of these pretended guardians of the 
parish. 

The report goes on to prescribe a future plan 
to obviate the like recurrence. The accounts 
henceforth are to be kept with accuracy, and to 
be audited quarterly ; the vestry clerk is not 
to have the receipt of the rents, nor to be 
charged with the custody of any money ; the 
funds applicable to this charity are to be lodged 
in the hands of a banker, and only to be drawn 
out* by prescribed signatures ; and, finally, the 
sum of £200 is proposed to be advanced jfrom 
the poor's rate to commence opening an ac- 
count, to be replaced when the Almshouse 
revenue will admit of it. 

Something in the nature of an apology is 
next offered for abstracting money from the 
poor^s rate, for defraying the repairs and tiie 
expense of coals for this charity, on the ground 
of its revenue being barely suificient for its 
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other purposes.* The committee are, how- 
ever, quite in the dark as to the length of time 
this custom has existed: all this and much more 
has been left, no doubt, by their predecessors 
to chance and accident, for want of the salu- 
tary controul of the parishioners. 

Mr. Rogers, in a placard issued in 1828, 
makes the following remarks: — ** The rents 
arising from property left for the support of 
Almshouses, have, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, been most shamefully misappropriated, 
while the money to pay the almswomen has 
been illegally and surreptitiously drawn out of 
the poor rates. From the year 1822 to 1826, 
£700. 2s. 0. is admitted to have been taken in 
this way. Only one book concerning this 
fund was produced by the vestry agent; that 
book -purported to be the minute-book of the 
Almshouse Committee from the year 1804 to 
1815, and contained apparently regular entries 
of the proceedings of that committee during 
the whole of that period. Some circumstances 
in the nature of the entries caused an examina- 
tion of the water-mark of the paper, when it 
was found that the paper itself was not manu- 



* I5th, AugD&t» 1829. AppIicaUon was made to the 
cburcbwardene and orerseera to supply the almswomen with 
coab as usual, bnt they firmly refused compliance, determined 
that the poor's fund should be applied solely to its legitimate 
object 
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factared until the year 1814. It may be in the 
recoUectioii of many, that in the years 1814*16, 
an appeal was made to the inhabitants at large 
for subscriptions for the support of the alms* 
women, when nearly £2000 was rery liberally 
subscribed for that purpose. It would have 
been well if the inhabitants had then ascer- 
tained what it was that made the subscription 
necessary, and what accounts there were of the 
ancient funds."* 

* With a view to 6ir dealing, I will here copy sone re- 
ntrkt nade on thia atateoieat in a pamphlet eolitM, ** A re* 
fatation of charges against the Select Vestry." page 29l 
^ The partial aisappropriation of the rents of the property 
Ibraiiag part of the Aloishoase Fond has ndt been ooo- 
csaled by the vestry from the panshioners. The losses formed 
part of the former vestry clerk's defalcations; but there is no 
groond for the insinaation of any existiag abase in the oftdenl 
frmdi that rendered neeeasary the subscription in 1814-15, m 
necessity arising from their total inadequacy. And what is to 
he inferred from the discovery that the water-mark of the pa- 
per is 1814 P The book does not pretend to have been written 
at a more ancient dale ; it is labelled 1814, being a general 
transcript of accounts of the lands made oat in that year, not 
a document parportiug to be of ancient date, written on paper 
of subsequent fkbrication, which is meant by the insinuation. 

The present improved state of the funds .merits approbatios^ 
and the prospect thereby afforded of« in time, benefiting the 
condition of the objects of this benevolent institution^ invites 
the support of the inbabttants, and shews that the vestry is 
not so negligent of their duty, so unworthy of good opinion^ 
so swayed by sordid self-interest, or reckless of character, as 

their accusers would exhibit them. It must be here observed* 

that it is from such documents, and those relating every cir- 
cumstance with undisguised plainness, that the opponents of 
the vestry have culled the particulars of their accusations 
against the vestry, not from obscure and imperfect records. 
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Shelton's School. — In the year 1661, being 
the year after the restoration, Mr. William 
Shelton purchased a piece of ground, with cer- 
tain erections thereon, for the sum of «£458 10s. 
situate on the south side of Parker's Lane» 
which runs east and west, between Drary Lane, 
and Little Queen Street, containing in front 
next the said lane and its rear one hundred and 
five feet, and in depth fifty feet or thereabout. 

This purchase, described as having been late- 
ly in the occupation of the Dutch Ambassador, 
he devised 4th of July, 1672, with all the houses. 

They bave discovered BoUiiog, M kaa bees displayed befbre 
the eye of the ioqoirer. What baa been good the Tcatry baa 
confirmed ; where evils have exieled, remedies have been tip- 
plied to their correction. It is said that this shews that nn« 
soundness of constitution prevailed, it is replied^ that it equally 
shows a self-existing power to work its restoration to health, 
and the vestry neither delayed the reformation, nor required 
the stimulus of popniar ontcry.'^ 

This laboured account of the anspiciooa Iransaetion af the 
water-mark, is, to say the least of it, very unsatisfoetovy. By 
tbeir own ahewing, no book of accounts or document detailing 
the receipts and disbursements could be found previous to 
1815, (see page 24<Q, and yet a book ia here manufactured 
for the occasion with minutes from 1804 ! Was not tha eon. 
dusion of Mr. Rogers very natural ; and has not the vestfy 
writer made the matter worse in ihifs attempting to repel the 
charge ? If the constitution of the vestry is worth any thing 
it would not have carelessly suffered such acknowledged irre* 
(ularities and espeeiaUy tha lora of .£700 aUk (more than Iwo 
years allowance to these poor women) which was anneptiti- 
ously abstracted from ita funds. 

These gentlemen, hovaver, on the principle of the trite 
proverb always assume cndit to themselves kgt ** shatting tha 
stable door when the steed is stolen/' 
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meBSuages, lands, and tenemeDts, to ceitaia 
trustees and their successors^ who, firom the 
rents and profits thereof, were directed to lay 
out on Michaeknas-day, yearly, the following 
sums : — 

** For twenty gowns for twenty poor old men and 

women of St Giles ^ 15 9 

The like for ten gowns for St. Martin's 7 10 t) 

The like for five gowns for Covent Garden 3 15 O 

To provide an able and fit schoolmaster to teach and 
ittstmd in learning, in the school and room he had 
appropriated for that purpose in PsrkerVlane, fifty 
children of the poorest sort, thirty-five whereof to be 
of St. Giles, ten of St Martin's, and five of Covent 

Garden, and to pay him per annum 20 

To provide him a gown yearly of the value of 10 

To provide a coat yearly for each of the scholars^ 

9X6$. each « ^ 15 

(The aforesaid gowns and coats all to be of a green 
colour) 

To lay in two chaldron of coals in the snmoier year- 
ly, for a fire for the scholars in the winter 

To pay his heir at law per annum 10 

And the remainder or surplusage to be applied in 
binding out some of the scholars apprentice 

The annual sum expressly appropriated (exclusive 
of two chaldron of coals) beiug*^ £72 5 

In the will, which was regularly proved 23rd 
December, 1668, there was a proviso, that Mr. 
Shelton's widow should, during her life, re- 
ceive the rents, and elect the school-master and 
scholars, and also, exclusively purchase the 
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gowns and coats. She dying, 1681, the trusts 
of the will devolved on the rector and church- 
wardens of St. Giles, under the superintendance 
of the vestry. 

The premises consisted at that time of coach- 
houses and stables in the occupation of Lord 
Halifax, and of several small old houses, let out 
to paupers and poor people, at rents amounting, 
from iso to £60 a year. 

1687. The heir at law agreed to accept £7 
lOs., as his portion of the rents; in 1700, the 
whole premises were let upon lease to two per- 
sons at £34 per annum; and afterwards, the 
buildings being decayed, the whole were let for 
long terms, at ground rents, amounting to £25 
10s. per annum. In 1763, Mr. Reid the school- 
master died, and a considerable sum being due 
to the churchwardens, and the rents being quite 
inadequate to fulfil the intention of the testator, 
the school was discontinued. The gowns for the 
same reason were not provided more than twice. 

1 766. Mr. Richard Remnant, churchwarden, 
laid out the sum of ^'76 10s. monies accumu- 
lated to that time from this estate, in the pur- 
chase of £83 6: 3 three per ceat. consols, it 
being determined so to dispose of the rents 
regularly as to accumulate, and thereby to 
re-commence the school at a future period 
according to the testator's will, and trustees were 
afterwards appointed to carry this determination 
into effect. 
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The receiptd and payments, under these 
arrangements^ were audited annually until 
some time in 1815, when the following results 
where stated : — 

X. •. i. 

Part of tbe esUte, 62.feet in front, and the whole 
depth, u now oeeopied hy Measn.CaUerand Co. Iron- 

aKwgen, as workshops, at a net rent of 27 

This WIS let for a long term to Rohert Cox and others, 
and will expire in 1843. 

The residue of tlie estate, heing 43-feet m front, 
has been let to John Bromley also, as workshops, for 
61 years, whteh expired Midsummer 1815 f 8 10 

The three per-cent eonsols necnmulated in about 
M years, £6,798 4s, 6d ^..2M 14 9 

Prodoce.... je238 4 9 

N. B. The rent charge of «£10 had not been claimed 
for 70 years and more. Dividends in hand, and due 
Janoary 1816, aoMnnting to £^B 8s. 10. Upon 
these lacts, and npoa the fair calcalation of Brom- 
ley's premises letting lor an additional «£12, making 
in all «f2I a year 12 10 

The inoeme woald then be,«..,.i^60 14 9 
Calculating on erecting or purchasing a school* 
room, and a residence for the master, requiring the 
sale of as much stock as willlessen the annual dividend 60 



There will then remain to fulfil the wyi of the donor j£200 14 9 



By the directions of such will, the following 
matters are to be annually prorided :— 
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£. s. d. £* s. d. 

Prices aped- Bsdmated Exp 
AediaWaL peue in 1S19. 

Thirty-fiYe gowns for old meD & women 26 5 36 15 

^Salary and gown for schoolmaster •.•••• 21 42 

nfly coato for scholars 10 3d 

Coala and candles 30 

Heir at Jaw of donor 10 

Books and stationery .0 20 

If ater rent & other incidental expenses 16 

Estimated annual expense of school 178 15 

Estimated surplus of rents and dt?idends 21 19 9 

<£200 14 9 

The gown meant by the devisor was probably a warm loose 
woollen wrapper, open in front and ftistened round the waist 
with a girdle, which in his time was worn by men as well as 
women. 

The estimate is made on a supposition that they are to be 
•oppKed with strong warm coats, and the women with stuff 
^owns/' 

Founded upon these calculations, the vestry 
appointed a committee to look out a proper 
place for re-establishing the school ; and even- 
tually, premises in Lloyd's Court were selected 
and taken down, and a new building was there 
erected for that purpose ; the whole expense of 
which, including surveyor's bill, agreements, 
insurance, &c. amounted to «£' 1,163 : 10:1 

December 4^ 1816, a report was made in 
vestry, stating in substance, ** that the commit- 
tee had taken the ground alluded to, for sixty- 
one years from the preceding Midsummer, at a 
net rent of forty pounds ; on which the school 
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was built, and conducted under regulations 
agreeable to the tenets of the Church of England, 
and conformable to the wishes of the testator ; 
and that the leaving Committee had agreed to 
give for the ground not so appropriated, for the 
whole term, forty pounds per annum. 

£ 0. d. 
** That the said trust eatate at preseot con- 

aiats of the hereditameDta in Parker's Lane^ ori- 
ginally devised hy Mr. Shelton, aud irhich are 
let on building leases, at net annual ground rents 

amounting to 48 

And £6,300 three per ceftt. consolidated annui- 
ties; producing an annual interest or dividend of 180 

^237 

That it appears to the committee by the following estimate, 
the funds of the charity are sufficient for all the purposes spe- 
cified by the donor, and for providing each of the schoUrs 
annually with one suit of clothes instead of a coat, mentioned 

in his Will. 

£ f. d. 
Thirty-five gowns and coats^ for thirty-five old 

men and women 36 15 

One coat for the master 3 

Hissalary 80 

Coals, candles, water rent, insurance, and incidents 35 

Books and stationery 15 

One coat for each scholar of similar make s. d. ' 

to the school of Chrint's HospiUl 12 

Breeches, 4s« 6d. ; cap, lOd. ; girdle, 9d. ; 6 I 

Shoes and stockings ••••• 7 6 

Shirty from 4s. to 58. ; say .••••••.•• 4 5 

Fifty suiU, each at .....s «• £V 10 75 

^234 15 
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Mr. L. G. Haiward prodoced and read the fenowing e%'* 
tmcU, which were ordered to be entered upon the MinuteSy 
and are as follow :— - 

'* That on the 8th of June, 1826, evidence was given by 
FVedertck Augustus Earle, (then clerk to the late Mr. Par* 
ton,; and now the vestry clerk of these parishes^ before a 
coiiamiltee of the House of Commons^ appointed to enquire 
into the education of the lower orders of the metropolis, and 
ordered by the House of Commcfhs to be printed on the 19th 
of June in the same year. 

*' That Shelton's School was conducted till the year 1765, 
when, it being greatly indebted to the parish, and the income 
reduced to £25 lOs. it was discontinued ; the rents from that 
lime have been laid out in the funds to accumulate, under the 
direction of the vestry, and the account has been annually 
audited, 

.''The old premises are now let, from Lady-day last, at ^48 
a year, and the consols now standing in the trnstees' names* 
with the accnroalation, amount to £7,212 : 8 : 9. 

** That the appointment of the trustees is in the vestry: the 
trustees named under the will were the minister and church* 
wardens, but the vestry has the management of this/^ 

*' That the commissioners appointed pursuant to Act 68 
George HI, cap. 91, to enquire concerning charities, in their 
second report to parliament, dated 5th July, 1819, and ordered 
to be printed on the same day, after reciting the facts already 
detailed on the minutes of this vestry, state, ** that fidy boys 
are now educated in this school, according to the mode of 
instruction adopted in the National Schools; and are fully 
clothed once a year. They are selected from the parishes, and 
in the proportion specified in the founder's will, except that 
the children directed to be taken from the parish of St. Giles 
are now taken from the united parishes of St Giles and'St 
George Bloomsbnry ; this, among other privileges originltlly 
possessed by the parish of St Giles, having, since the creation 
of . Bloonsbttry into a parish, been extended to the united 
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parbbes. They are appoiated by a cominillee of a joint 



jy 



And in concluding tbeir report on this object, the conn 
misaionera atate.-» 

** We have looked irilh aome degree of jealonay into the 
management of the fonda of a charity which appear to have 
been wholly auapended for a period of no less than fiAy-three 
yeara ; but we find» that during that time the accounta were 
regnlariy aodited every year, and the accruing income added 
to the accumulating capital ; nor doea it aeem that the period 
of acapenaion could have been materially abridged, without 
running the riak of the charity being put into activity, with 
funda inadequate to the full accompltahment of ita objecta/' 

In the report (page 4), of the committee of 
estates, &c. belonging to the joint parishes, dated 
December 11, 1826, is the following extraordi- 
nary statement. ''The rents, amounting to 
£48. should be appropriated to the support of 
Shelton's School; and the commissioners of 
charities have been led to suppose this to be 
the fact ; but the treasurer of the school, during 
five years that he has held the office, has received 
only twenty-one pounds annually, ignorant that 
the charity was annually defrauded of twenty* 
seven pounds, which sum has been received by 
the late vestry clerk, but carried to no account. 
In the accounts of the Shelton's School revenues, 
the whole rent is regularly entered as received 
up to Michaelmas 1821, when the late Mr* 
Parton's account closed. To this period the 
accounts of the charity are signed as audited.-* 
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Mr. Waddell then commenced the treasurer- 
; ship; but there is no subsequent entry of Ihe 
twenty-seren pounds, nor are there any signa- 
tures affixed to the accounts indicating their 
examination. On reference to the receipts of 
the tenants, it appears that Mr. Earle has 
received the rents for the last six years, amount- 
ing to £162, This sum is unaccounted for by 
him." 

It is impossible to read the above, without 
feeling surprise at the carelessness of. the com- 
mittee appointed to manage the school, and 
especially the treasurer, who was interested in 
keeping an accurate account. It 3urely was 
his duty, to render, at least, an annual statement 
of receipts and expenditure, with vouchers, 
which would have completely precluded the 
collector from this m£il-appropriation. 

The following is ian. abstractiaccouat of the 
estates, rent-charges, annuities, and fuaded 
property, belonging to » the charities, &c. of 
. these parishes, which is inserted here for the 
.future guide of every parishioner, and for want 
. of which, at an ear}ier period, several estates 
and bequests have.been entirely lost. 



n9W M^nnd* 



Date. 



Deicri]itiQfliu 



I^PAROCHIAL ESTATES : 



l.PHMhialFiad0.... 



». ditto 


1798 


a. dittp ., 


mi 




1803 


4. ditto... 


1800 


«. ditto 


18M 


6* ditto 


I78S 


T. 


1810 


8. Shetton'i Win 


ion 



1783 



FranrisM la B«i«rl-y«td or Vk&egir.yod, St. 
Giles, held by tnurtees, memben of tlieVetftry, id 

fee 

PremiBea in Short* ■ Gardens, held in fee ... 
Additional piemiaea in the same place, ditto. 

ditto ditto '. 

Praviiea in Broad-«tieeL St Giles, held on lease 

of 00 Yean, of Jane Cedl 

Land at Whitton, in the parish of Isleworth; 

held by trustees in fee ....; 

Premises in the Coal*3riird and SvordUwarer*) 

alley; held by tnisteis in fee 

Premises in Lloyd's-court; lease from Sir Ro- 
bert Cliikm to seren Tcstrymen, dated 1810, ftr 

01 years 

Premises in Parker's-street; devised to. the Mi- 
nister and Chnrchwardens, in tnist, 

part let to Ifr.Catler, on lease fcr 

dated ', and expirea in 1843, 

at £87 0p.awi 

part let to Mr. Wood, exinres 

in 1877, at 81 o ditto 



IL AMKT7ITIB8 and FUNDED PROPERTY 
1* Ste p hen Skydiiiote 



I IfiB4 



S^BUnbeth 



•. Miigaxel Bcoweil .. 



4. naneesBatt.. 



S. Sir William Ckmey.. 
0. TheHon.Robt. Bertie; 

7. Henry Carter .,. 

8. Thomas Edwards.... 



10. William Atkinson .. 

11. Unknown 




1735 



1780 



1780 

1078 
1079 
1070 
1701 



1835 



A payment fay the Tiataoni* Compo&y; agiftlbr 
ftiel ...i 

Legacy of jgaoo, the interest to be distribatedin 
bread. Inveotod in South Sea annuities, in the 
name of the Acoooatant-feneral, payable to the 
Minister and Churchwardens 

Legacy of £100 Sooth Sea stock ; interest to be 
given to ten poor sick femHies. Invested 'in 
name of ttie Rector and Churchwardens. . . . » . 

Legacy of £100. Invested in South Sea stock, 
in the names of the Rector and Churchwardens 

Olfk of £50 } said to be carried to the joiat 

Gift of £50 > stockorpoor rates of the parish. 

Gift of £50 3 [see 14th Rep. p. 101.] .... 

Legacy of £500 for bread. Invested in the 
names of Peter liodgate, Chailea StoUe, and Jolm 
Waddell, in the 3 per cent, consols . * 

Stock in the 3 percent, consdb, stated to be the 
accumulation of invested rents during the suspen- 
sion of Shelton's school ; standing in the names of 
Dr. Willis and John Vaillant, Esq 

A rent-charge of £1 on the Bull's Head pnbUc- 
house, in Lewknor's Lane 

Gift of £90 navy 5 per cents, standing In ttie 
names of the Right Rev. John Budmer, lord bishop 
of Chichester, George Brettingham and Charles 
Stable. To be distributed to poor Irish wooaen In 
childbed, Uving in St. Giles's parish. Now 
4 per cents. 

A reversion at the death of Mrs. Leverton of 
£5000 3 per cent coasc^, in tnst for paying Ave 
widows £25 each 

A legacy of £100 Invested in 8 per cent oonsolsj 
in the names of JohaVaUIant and Chailea Sf ' ~ 



kg Ave 
StiOdAl 



nceirable. 



£. •. d.. 



lettoPsTiikg 
hoKdfat£U 
peraoB. 



48 • 



Amount 

at 

Stock. 

£. s. d. 



13S 6 8 
IM f 



SM 4*8 



8,318 8 8 



94 18 8 



oa1goiii(« 



£. i. d. 



188 8 8 



8 8 



Amtiial 
DMdendfO 

£. i. d. 



8 S 8 

4 8 8 
8 8 8 



18 18 8^ 



188 8 8 
18 8 



4 8 9 



The WorkhoiMe. 

School attached to tiift WMUioaie. 

Intended forbufldnig an Infant Nawiag eat a hMa hme| ife 

Watch-house, Roond-hooae, and ] 

SheHon'a acfaooL 



lis 8 9 8 8 



atatedintfie 14th Rep. p. 19l> to fimn a hread flmd, aad 
atp.l91»tobedistrilnitedln twenty-ftrar two-penny loaTee 
twice a week, on Wedneadnya and Sateidaya, to the twen- 
ty ahBawomc 
by the chnrchwaidena. 



85 thiee-penny toatvea diatribated to nanunky 
of the poxidtof St. OOea. 



SheUoB'a achooL 

in 
Bfliity hk aixeaTi 



Pnniaea in diiapidatiAB ; twenty-ftre yean of tibe 



aocoidfaigtothetenMof the gift, 
not fall 
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The Charity Schools of the united parishes 
are sitaate in Maseum Street (formerly Queen 
Street), extending into Bloomsbury church-yanL 
These had their origin in a bequest from the 
Rev. Edward Leach, in 1734, ef two houses in 
Plnmtree Street, formerly called Newton's 
Houses, and w^« given in trust under his will 
for the education of poor children of the pa- 
rish, whose parents were not able to pay. 

They were instituted in 1805, and are open 
to the children of both parishes, consbting of 
160 boys, 100 of whom are clothed, and 60 
girls, who are both clothed and boarded. The 
master's salary is £80, with lodging ; the ushers 
£40; and the mistress has £30 a year, with 
board and lodging. 

By a statement made by the trustees in 1826, 
the funds for this foundation were highly flou- 
rishing : the following is an epitome : — 

" SubseriptioM, donatioos, and legacies of 
Sir Henry Featherstone and family, from 1706 
to Christmas 1746, 41 years<...M 1^7 18 

Perpetual benefactions/ including donations; 
on admitting an additional number of girls, 
amount to 8568 10 5 

These sums are funded, the dividends being applied to the 
annual expenditure. 

Annual subscriptions 804 6 

To which must be added, produce of three annual charity 
sermons and collections at anniversary dinners— amount nn- 
oertain. 

Mr. Thomas Cook, on his examination before 
the Education Committee of the Houses of 
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Commons, stated, that the charity had sereral 
legacies in reversion, one of which amounting 
to ^£150 had already fallen in, and that the 
trustees, after expending about £2000 annually 
in the support of the school, had a surplus 
which enabled them during several successive 
years to vest several hundred pounds in the 
funds. When they were in contemplation to 
add 25 girls to the former establishment of 35, 
to board on the foundation, they went from 
house to house in the joint parishes, and were 
auccessful, by which means their funds ha4 
accumulated and flourished. The 60 girls cost 
them in board, clothing, &c. about £690 a 
year. 

It is highly gratifying to know that 5,456 
children had, up to 1826, been received into 
these schools, by which many of the evils 
arising from idle habits and street associations 
have been greatly lessened. No less than 
2^887 boys had then been apprenticed and put 
to service therefrom, and 1,413 girls disposed 
of in like manner. 

These Schools are well conducted, great re- 
gard being paid to the health, morals, and 
cleanliness of the children. The boys are 
taught reading, writing, and, arithmetic ; and 
the girls, added to the two former branches, 
,are taught needle-work and housewifery. The 
order and regularity of this establishment is 
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attributable in a great degree to the assiduity 
of the late Mr. Davis, who gratuitously devoted 
a great portion of his time and attention to 
promote the objects for which it was founded. 

There are several other Charity Schools, 
among which may be enumerated the Bedford 
Chapel School in which 130 children are edu- 
cated and partly clothed, supported by volon* 
tary annual subscriptions and donations. There 
are others instituted and sup|>orted by the con* 
gregations of Eagle Street, Gate Street, Great 
Queen Street, and West Street Chapels, &c. 

The Irish Free Schools in George Street were 
established in 1813 by and under the auspices 
of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart., the Rev. J. Ivimey, 
Mr. Clerk of Bury Place, and many other be- 
nevolent gentlemen. They were founded for 
the purpose of affording instruction and clothing 
to the children of the poor Irish Catholics and 
others, without interfering with their creed. 
About 200 were thus taken from the streets, 
where they were exposed to depravity in the 
extreme ; but, strange to say, this laudable in- 
stitution met with the greatest opposition from 
the catholic priesthood, and the Rev. Mr. Gan- 
dolphy preached against it on the following Sun- 
day, which produced an effect beyond what be 
intended. A mob assembled about the School- 
house and broke the windows ; and the master. 
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Mr. Finigan, stated before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, that he and his 
wife were pelted with mud, and his child so 
beaten as to become a cripple. After this the 
number of children decreased, from 230 to 38 ; 
but the schools gradually progressed, so 
that in six weeks after they arose to the full 
number again. The opposition has however 
been 'so incessant, as to prevent the Schools 
from flourishing to much extent. 

St. Patrick's School. That branch of it 
applicable to female children is established in 
Denmark Street, where about 200 are educated 
in the Catholic principles on the Lancasterian 
plan. This charity school has much increased 
under the management of an excellent schools 
mistress, who undertakes the tuition without 
fee or reward : and there is another Catholic 
School in Wild Street. 

The LriNG-iN Hospital in Brownlow 
Street for married women, is an establishment 
instituted in the year 1749, where ample com- 
forts are provided for such as are fit objects of 
this charity, which has been always well sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 

The Bloomsbury Dispensary and other 
charitable institutions, to which we can only 
allude, are instances of that benevolence for 
which our district, in common with the British 
public, is so justly famed. 
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Some other charitable bequests will come 
conveniently under our more immediate no- 
tice, subjoined to biographical sketches of the 
donors. 

Amoog- the parochial beqoesto there is a remarkable one of 
William Baynbrigge, Eaq. in 1072. He gave £300 to baild 
a aonth gallery in St Giles's Churchy the rents and profits of 
which arising from the seats were to be given to the poor of 
that parish. When the church was aboat to be re-bail t, a 
claose was inserted in the Act of 4th George I. at the instance 
of Colonel Baynbrigge, bis desoendanty to secure th» intention 
of his anoestor. It appears^ that for some time the profits wera 
disposed of as devised ; since which they hatie been* daring 
many years, otherwise appropriated. 

This matter was taken np very properly by some of the 
OTcrseers appointed in 1828, who complained, in a printed pa- 
per issned by them, that the Yestry had refused them access 
to the minutes of 1672^ and the necessary accounts, to euaUe 
them to enforce the intention of the donor. Dated St. Giles's 
and St George's Workhouse, 9th March, 1829, and signed 
by George Sams, Charles Yardley, Joseph Crane, and Daniel 
Bailey. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Vestry defined — Legal Decisions thereon — St. 
Giles's Select Vestry — Bishop of London s Man- 
date — Churchwardens — Their Answer to Bi- 
shop Juxovks Articles — Minutes of Vestry Prch 
ceedings — Bloomsbury Vestry , under \Oth of 
Anne — Maitland's Account — Dissensions with 
the Mother Parish, S^c. S^c. 

At this juncture, when so much interest has 
been excited respecting the powers, constitu- 
tion, and legality of Select Vestries, it cann6t 
be thought irrelevant to enter into a minute 
inquiry on the subject, which I shall endea- 
vour to perform with the impartiality it de- 
serves. This inquiry is indeed the more 
necessary in reference to our district, because, 
although a triumphant decision had seemed to 
set the question at rest, we are menaced with 
another appeal to the Court of King's Bench, 
to reverse the verdict already obtained* 

* ^ On the trial of the cavM in the Coort of King's Benoh, 
the jury gave a verdict against the Select Vestry, hot in direct 
oontradiction of the decision of the judge, who iiointed oat the 
powers contaned in the Acts of Parliament, fr6ss i^hich the 
joint vestry derived the aothority nnder which it 'acUd. 
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''A Vestry, properly speaking, is the assem- 
bly of the whole parish, met together in some 
convenient place, for the dispatch of the busi* 
ness and affairs of the parish ; and this meeting' 
being commonly held in the vestry-room ad^ 
joining or belonging to the church, it thence 
takes its name of Vestry, as the place itself does 
from the parson's vestments, which are usually 
kept there.* (See Shows Parish Guide, edition, 
1743. 

It was originally the right of every parishi- 
oner, who paid assessments, to claim a place 
in the Vestry ; but where parishes are large, to 
prevent confusion, they have delegated that 
power to the best and most substantial amongst 
themselves, to represent and act for them. 
(See mare an the subject in DaUons Justice, Burn's 
Ecclesiastical Law, S^c.) 

Voder soch circomsUooety the Vestry consider it adntjr to itself 
and the parish to apply for a new trial ; not that it is prompted 
by a desire to retain power» or by a pertinacity in clinging to 
aothority, bot by a determination to justify itself from the 
imputation of osorping the parochial govemmeot, and to sbow 
that the powers which it exercised were conferred by law. 
(See ** RefiHaium of Charges againet the Select Fet/ry/' 
page 47.) 

* The Select Vestries originated from the practice of 
choosing a certain number yearly to manage the aSkirs of the 
|>ariah for that year, which, by degrees, became a fixed method ; 
and the parishioners lost, not only their right to ooncor in the 
public management, hot also the right of electing the ma- 
JMgers ; and such a custom has been judged valid.^ (Oibe, ' 
dl9.) 
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A Vestry, to be legal, must be founded on 
prescription, by election of the parishioners, or 
by Act of Parliament It follows, therefore, 
that where none of these exist, validity cannot 
be pleaded, and it becomes an assumption in 
themost odious form. 

The indolence and ignorance of our ancestors, 
have entailed the evil of select vestries upon 
their posterity ; and the supineness which they 
evinced is but too prevalent at this day, or the 
usurped power which oppresses the present 
generation, would no longer be the subject of 
dissension and complaint. 

'* Reason,'' according to Coke, " is the foun- 
dation of law ;' — can it be reasonable, then, 
that a few individuals, self-elected and self- 
appointed, should rule a parish with uncon* 
trouled power ? Is it reasonable that a body, so 
constituted, should perpetuate themselves with- 
out reference to the changes which the great 
innovator. Time, produces, without responsibi- 
lity, and without restraint? Vestries had their 
foundation in the monastic ages of superstition, 
when faith was implicit and superstition had 
unbounded sway. Is nothing due to a more 
enlightened period, and are we never to be 
divested of the Gothic fetters which have so 
long enchained us ? 

It matters not, in my estimation, whether a 
Select Vestry be so by assumption or prescrip- 
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tioD, it is totally at variance with the impre- 
scriptable rights of Englishmen; and I am, 
therefore, at war with it : it is contnuy to the 
constitution, and I abhor it. 

Well has it been remarked, that " no body of 
men in the state possess the right of taking 
money from our pockets, without rendering an 
account ; neither have members of parliament 
the power of electing themselves, and rendering 
themselves permanent : it was reserved for 
Select Vestries to enjoy these exclusive privi- 
^ges, so long as the people quietly submit to 
be the victims of their tyranny and assumed 
power." 

'* Ignorance is the mother of error," and it is 
this th^t has fostered and perpetuated the evils 
of Select Vestries, it never being the intention 
of the legislature to invest men with the unli- 
mited power they have assumed in dispensing 
the hard-earned money of their fellow parishi- 
oners, as it suits their purpose, setting accoun- 
tability at utter defiance. The King cannot 
raise money without the concurrence of the 
Lords and Commons ; but, more omnipotent 
than royalty, these oppressors, in the shape of 
Select Vestrieg, assess and distress at pleasure, 
contemning the presumption of those who dare 
attempt to penetrate into the recesses of con- 
cealment in which they veil themselves. It has 
been said, with some appearance of plausibility. 
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that the iadividuals who compose Select Ves- 
tries are highly respectable men — men, who 
would not lend themselves to any act of a dis- 
honourable tendency. The premises, but not 
the consequences of such a proposition, are 
admissible ; because the evidence of experience 
assures us, that .when men become invested 
with power, it necessarily degenerates, and 
debases the human mind. Place any body of 
men in an irresponsible situation, and they be- 
come reckless of any other interests but their 
own ; '' such is the frailty flesh is heii' to." 
But, on the other hand, how often does it hap- 
pen that men of the greatest worth, who would 
shrink from the taint of baseness, are placed in 
the vestry lists, who have no opportunity of 
becoming effective, not being able, from vari- 
ous impediments, to attend the meetings. In 
respect to the parishes under our notice, it is 
well known that several judges, and men who 
fill eminent stations, have their names thus en* 
rolled ; they serve to grace and ornament the 
list, by adding to its dignity ; whilst their high 
and laborious situations preclude them from 
becoming more than a dead letter, in useful- 
ness to the parish. In short, it is a truth not 
to be controverted, that a few individuals (with 
difficulty assembled), have managed the vast 
concerns of this extensive district, and with whBt 
ability, the evidence of facts will best illustrate. 
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Parton ioforms us, that '^ the management i]/l 
this parish (St. Giles), is entrusted to a Vestry 
which is select by prescription, and consists of 
the rector, churchwardens, and thirty-six other 
persons, being resident householders therein*" 
He adds, ** its existence and powers are con- 
firmed by Episcopal Mandate, April 27, 1628 ; 
which contains the various regulations, as to 
the constitution, qualifications, and government, 
and by which they were empowered * to doe 
and exercise all things belonging to vestriemen, 
for the good and benefit of their church and 
parish/ The nature of the parish business 
they had to direct, their mode of managing it, 
and other particulars, are subsequently set 
forth in an answer to the Bishop's Mandate, 
dated 1628. Vacancies, in case of death or 
removal, are filled up by the surviving, or con- 
tinuing members." Such is the flippant ac- 
count of the Vestry by its former clerk, a man 
of considerable research ; and from his office 
which he held during many years, necessarily 
competent to have given most useful and au- 
thentic information on a subject so important. 
It would, on the contrary, seem as if he viewed 
Ae *' constitution" and " nature" of his Vestry 
so doubtfully, that he thought it most prudent 
to abandon dilating upon it with breathless 
precipitation. 
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*'l^rescriptioiii, or immemorial custom, has 
beea long aseertained by the law to commence 
from the reign of Richard L and any custom 
may be destroyed by evidence of its non-ex-^ 
istence in any part of the long period from his 
days (1 199,) to the present/' '' This rule was 
adopted when, by the statute of Westminster 
(3 Edward I. cap. 30,) the reign of Richard L 
was made the time of limitation in a writ of 
right. But since, by statute 32 Henry YIIL 
(1541.) cap. 2, this period (in a writ of right,) 
hath been very rationally reduced to sixty 
years. It seems unaccountable, that the date of 
legal prescription, or memory, should still con* 
tinue to be reckoned from an era so very antiquat- 
ed/' Blackstone's Commentaries, voL 2, /?. 31. 

'^A custom that there should be a Select 
Vestry of an indefinite number of poisons, 
<H>ntinued by election of new members made 
by itself, and not by the parishioners, is valid 
4n law. But it seems that it must be parttif 
Buch custom, that there should always be a 
reasonable number, and that the reasonableness 
of the number must decide with reference' to 
itog-established usage, and to the population of 
the parish, suck a custom hanng existed fivm 
time immemorial in a parish.^' (GoUing versus 
Fenn, 7th Barnweil and CresswelCs Rqnn'ts, 766.) 

'* In the second year of William and Mary^ 
a Select Vestry, at Masham, in Torkshire^ was 
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estab l ish e d by prascriptioii, as was St. Mary 
at Hill, London^ in 1735, in banco fegius. 

SL Sayiour s and St. Olave's, Sooth¥rark, 
Sdect Vestries, on the other hand, for want of 
proof of prescription, were set aside.'' (See 
SkmDsFarUk Guide.) 

St. Martin s in the Fields. There are two 
remarkable decisions in this parish, worthy of 
recording, as a proof, if any were wanting, to 
show what trifling quibbles in law are suffi-* 
cient to overtnm justice. 

The •first parochial book extant of parish 
records here, is dated 1576, at which period 
there was no vestry. But in 1660, it is on 
reowd, that there was a Select Vestry, chosm 
by tlie parishioners at lai^, as all vestries 
ought to be ; and, in 1662, a Select Vestry of 
this parish was confinned by Gilbert Bishop of 
London, and on the same principle it was again 
confirmed by another Bishop of London, (Hench- 
man) in 1672. The present Select Vestry waa 
established in its now existing form, by the 
Act of 10th of Anne. 

In 1791 the parishioners applied to the Couit 
joi King's Bench to be relieved from thedespo^ 
tism of this '' sdect," when the parties agreed 
it should be tried on a feigned issue, and the 
'point bdng mooted, the*questioa was — whether 
from time immemorial a select vestry had existed 
in the parish? Lord Kenyon said, that unless 
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tbis could be shewn to Have been always fixed, 
there could be no legal custofri ; and the jury 
found, that there had been a select vestry, con** 
sisting of forty-nine persons. 

A verdict in favour of the *' select'* consequently 
followed, and the parishioners were unsucc^sfuL 

In 1823, thirty-two years after the above 
decision, the parish books were inspected in 
consequence of some proceedings in the Court 
of King's Bench, when it was found there had 
not bieen a ** select vestry'* consisting of a fixed 
number of forty-nine, but that it varied at diflRsr- 
ent times, and had never consisted of so many, 
and in feet, it never amounted to more than 
twenty-two. . This discovery shewed that the 
jury had given their verdict under erroneous 
information, which so firmly seated the *♦ select,'* 
that they continued to ejEercisie theiT^lHegal 
powers, levying rates, and performing all their 
parochial functions up to that period 1823. 
The Court of King's Bench was again applied 
to, and another feigned issue was tried before 
die present chief justice. Lord Tenterden, and 
it was a very strange thing it was not allowed 
to stand on the same terms as it was when 
tried before Lord Kenyon. The chief justice, 
for reasons best known to himself, altered it, by 
striking out the words '* a certain number,'' and 
left it to be tried by inserting instead, "*' whether 
a body of parishioners had acted as a select' 
vestry," 

T 2 
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-As it was clear that a set of parishioDMs, 
tliough not ** a. certain number/' as had been 
laid down by LordKenyon, had acted as a 
** select vestry »" a verdict was given as before, 
in &vour of them, and against the parishioners, 
and the vestry continued in uncontrouled 
power. 

; The existence of a vestry pre-supposes the 
epustenoe of a parish; now, it appears exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether St Giles was one till 
after the dissolution of its hospital, as has been 
ar{;ued already at length. (Seepage 82 J 

It is probable that one of the earliest vestries , 
was that mentioned to have been held in 1617, 
(seepage 91 J, and that it was appointed by the 
parishioners at large, according to the legitimate 
mode of former periods ; and it has been shewn, 
t^t whan it was in contemplation to build the 
second church in 1623, '' the parishioners" met 
in open vestry, it being more suited to the im- 
portance of the subject. (Seepage 97.) 
. From the vestry minutes, (although Parton 
Qonceals the fact,) we learn that no less than 
eighty-four names were prefixed to this import* 
q^nt document, with the addition of the rector, 
himself. Here we have a clear and unequivo- 
cal proof that the individuals, composing the 
then vestry, in number twenty-one exclusive of 
the rector, as stated in the first vestry book, 
who no doubt were elected by the parish, con^ 
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^idetedthemselves Hot invested with suffideat 
authority, on importknt occasions .like this,, to 
act alone. They therefore resorted to the onfy 
proper and legal means, where open yestri^ 
exists by calling their constituents together, to 
confer on the best means of raising the sums 
required, by rating themselves for that purpose. 
This was a genuine specimen of a constituticMicd 
open ve^tpyr which even the rector Manwayring, 
w^ith all his high political notions^ disdained not 
to assemble with i and one is surprised at the 
sweepings anathema pronounced upon it by 
Parton, which is both disingenuous and dia- 
h(Hiest — disingenuous^ because his argument as 
to the illegality of this meeting is not founded 
on truth — ^anddishonest, because it was advanced 
for a selfish purpose. r 

After the church was rebuilt, ihe delebrated 
parish record. Doomsday Book, cental a list 
of vestrymen then increased to thirty, besides 
the rector. 

That these composed the whole of the vestry** 
men at thait period is obvious, because, in 
a book specially intended to commemorate the 
•whole of the names of the benefactors who con* 
tributed towards the building, it is more than 
probable the vestrymen would be all included. 

Here again Mr. Parton exhibits bis imfaithiu^ 
ness as an historian, by concealing all the names, 
except those of Dr. Manw&yring aiid'Sir Wm. 
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Mmer, Mitfier doM he. state dMNAilier (bey 
omnted of. He kutw how necessary k was 
^ a kgsl Yestry, hamemorially coDstitated, to 
be regidvly aaiform ; and as the number had 
«isen in two years firom twenty-two to tburty* 
ex^isiTe of the rector^ and sabsequently as at 
the present year to thirty*mne» it was prudent 
Ho exercise silence, that neither his official situa- 
iion, or the persons fifom whom he derived it» 
ttight be placed in jeopardy. It is well known 
ihat in die compiling the work alluded to, he 
was greatly assisted by a man of great talent 
-and research ; and, as rumoors will circulate* i t ib 
said, that in his inquiries he learnt sufficient U> 
invalidate the existence of the select ?estry^ on 
winch discovery it became necessary to suppress 
the unwelcome information. 

This is corroborated by llie further drcum- 
stance of his omcealing from us the particalais 
of the *' epimapal numdal^' which *' co^rmtd^ m 
he states. ** the existence andpawers'* ofihe **ftestrjf 
select by prescriptiofij'* and ** which eontaias the 
^narious regulatkms as to their caostHmtion^ gmlffir 
catioM^ and gwemment.^' 
' It was very natural for Mr. Parton to have 
'fiivoured the parishioners with a copy of this 
episcopal mandate, on which he . places sueh 
•emphasis ; especially, as h^ is minute to a fault 
in many instances in tc^Ung details^ and miytteis 
of Kttle iaterest. HeivM too good a oasnist to 
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•la^dttee a doomneat, whieb, iaskevitig'tike* 
flimjuaess of lusargmnent, would atondeiiBde>>> 
mine th6 superstructare of a aelect yeatrjr, 
Iranded on fottenness. A copy of this^mandat^^^ 
obtained from the ofllee of the Court of Faculty^ 
Doctors' CoQunons, is in my possession, and i 
had intended to introduce it verbatim* but the 
iate decision renders it unneoeswry^ I shall 
content ray self with inserting the substance of it» 
The mandate in question is dated April I6S8^ 
and recites, that be, the Bishop of Londciii, 
(George Mountain), had been applied to by 
two parishioners, Abraham Speekart, Esq. and 
Robert Hope^ one of the iiew churcbwardens, to 
appoint a certain number, namely, tw^^enty-fiTe^ 
of the bettei^ and more ancient sort of the pa- 
rishioners of St. Giles in the Fields, to act aa 
restrymen fev the said parish. Under the laws 
eeclesiastical and ttte temporal laws of the land^ 
and in coHJunetion with the chancellor of tbe 
dio6ese (Arthur Ducke) be therefore grants the 
prayer of the petition, and appoints tbe indiri- 
duala therein nasoed, as follows :-^Roger Man- 
wayring, D.D., Sir William Seager, Knight, 
Lawrence Whilaker, 2Sacherie Bethell, Thomaa 
•Shepherd, Hans Claxton, and Abraham Sped- 
kaM, Esqrs.; Martin Baei), JTohn l^ielberry, 
Itichard Bigg, James Pert, Humphrey Gardi- 
ner, WiUiam Mewe, Nicholas Bragge, Bdwaaid 
^Robiaeta^ Andrew Btewa, John Btower,. Ro* 
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bertJokosoii, Mattfaev. Quiere, Robert llopi^ 
Bicbaid Sire» Edward Rice, Jeieraie Cooke, 
Thomas Harvye, and William Chapman. 
These, inclading the rector and churchward- 
ens, were to be the vestrymen, to mvuige 
the affairs of the parish peaceably and quietly; 
and as any of these should daxase^ or remove 
.out of the parish, or become scandalous by 
.drunkenness, whoredom, ftcir others were to be 
chosen by the remaining vestrymen to succeed 
.thenu Thirteen at the least were to form a 
quorum, among whom the rector and church- 
wardens for the time being were to be always 
three. These were to act for the quiet and 
good of the church, parish, and poor; to incite 
•to works of charity, and not to interfere in any 
ecclesiastical matters. Should they herdn 
intermeddle, and should they do any act "at 
.their meetings in the absence of the rector, 
thisinstituted vestry was to be for evervoid, as 
if it had never been granted. 

The perusal of this precious morceau will 
convince the most superficial reader, that upon 
. it is founded the vestry of St. Giles, which super- 
seded the usual mode of election, and which, by 
the indolence of the successive parishioners in 
not asserting their rights, or not understanding 
themi has from that period become permanent. 
But 'although they became permanent as a 
body, they have not continued- so in number; 
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43» bishop prescribed twenty-^five in all, which was 
never to be exceeded, but they have since arisen id 
thirty-nine; by which we may see how power 
-kiiiovates, when it becomes seated. 

. This instituting of vestries by mandate or 
faculty, was, it should seem, very prevalent about 
this period. Wehave already noticed one grant- 
ed by the Bishop of London to St. Martin's 
in the Fields in 1662, in which forty- nine per- 
sons, together with the vicar and churchwardens, 
were named as a select vestry, and that number 
was to be kept up by elections, to be made by 
ten at least, of those forty-nine, together with 
the vicar and churchwardens. In the year 
1673 this number of ten was reduced to seven 
by another faculty, and these faculties were 
acted upon ever afterwards. Ten out of the 
fourteen vestrymen, exclusive of the vicar and 
.the churchwardens, who were present at the 
: vestry holden next before the promulgation of 
the first faculty, were part of the forty-:nine 
named in that faculty; and it was held, that as 
the vestry appointed by the faculty and since 
continued, was not inconsistent with the vestry 
previously existing by the custom, the custom 
iWas not destroyed by the parish having accept- 
ed the faculty, and acted upon it ever since, 
the faculty not being binding in law, and the vestry 
hming power at at^ time to depart from its direct 
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iioM. (G0Uingv.F€nn,lik BttrmmUandCrm^ 
weff$ Reporti, 7660 

Formeriy, under tbe common law, every 
parishioner who paid to the church-rate, or scotr 
and lot» and no other person, had a right to come 
to these vestry meetings. But this must not 
be understood to exclude the minister, who 
hath a special duty incumbent upon him, and is 
responsible to the bishop, and therefore in every 
parish meeting he presides for the regulation 
and directing the same; and this equally prevails 
whether he be rector or vicar. (Su Chitty, S^c.) 

Parton adds ''the nature of the parish business 
they (the vestry) had to direct; their mode of 
managing it,^ and other particulars, are subset 
quently set forth in an answer to the bishop's 
mandate, dated 1635." Nothing ismoreextrar 
ordinary than Parton's conduct in withholding 
both the mandate and answer he alluded to^ 
especially as he lays such stress upon them in 
reference to the authority of his vestry. The 
following is the answer in question, dated 6th of 
Deeember, 1635 : — 

** The answer of the <^vKh wardens of the parislt 
€f ^. Giles in the Fields, to the Articles delivered 
unto tliem from tbe Rigbt Reverend Father id 
God, the Lord Bjisbop of London. 

To the first we ans w w-«-*4hat our parislibiisiixis^ 
id great moment, as the buitding and itikfumg 
the church, and fencing in the church-yafd, and 
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other thiogs of the like nature, are propounded^ 
ilebated* and ordered by a meeting of all the 
parishioner!^ in general ; but the ordinary business 
of small moment J as assessments for the poor, 
highways, choice of officers, and other such like 
occasions, are ordered by a select assembly of 
the parishioners, churchwardens, and other 
ancient inhabitants of the parish, which hath 
time out of mind been called a vestry. 

To the second we answer — that we find in an 
ancient church book, mention of a vestry three 
score years past, which, when it had a begin- 
ning, we know not ; but for the grant thereof 
from the Lord Bishop of London, or his chan- 
cellor, we do not certainly know, nor can find 
any, until the year of our Lord 1628, at which 
time it was granted by the then Lord Bishop of 
Xondon, under the chanceIlor*s s^al. 

To the third we answer — that we claim no 
power thereby more than it pleased the Lord 
Bishop of London by his said grant to permit 
unto us, and do make thereof no further use 
in chusing of the officers, and making of such 
rates and assessments as aforesaid, and in paro- 
chial matters of the like nature. 
, To the fourth we answer — that the fees and 
dues which we receive in our parish for eeclesias* 
tical rites are contained in a schedule thereunto 
annexed, whereunto we refer ourselves ; whieh 
fses and dues we receive not by any table of 
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fees or does, but by ancient castom and pre- 
scription» time out of mind, as we are informed.*' 
(Vide Vestry Minutes.) 

We have now gone through the two famous 
documents on which Parton has laid so much 
stress as applicable to his select vestry by pre- 
scription, and which was composed not of thirty- 
nin6, including the rector and churchwardens^ 
as he would have us believe, to give a colour to 
the number it now consists of, but of twenty- 
eight, as has been before adverted to. We dis- 
cover that bishops' mandates have no validity, 
and they have been in several instances set 
aside, and the vestries founded on them, as at 
Twickenham and other places. 

The answer above quoted was issued only 
eighty-eight years after the first presentation to 
the church and rectory, according to Newcourt 
and others ; and it seems extraordinary, that the 
leading men in that day should possess no better 
information than what was contained in a book 
dated sixty years back, (1676,) wherein was 
Mention of a vestry, but whether it was founded 
on prescription or election, or how it was con- 
stituted, or when it had a beginning, they knew 
not. They knew clearly that they were appoint- 
ed by the mandate of a bishop seven years pre- 
viously, and upon that they acted, but this was 
the limit of their knowledge on the subject. , 
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The existence of the Vestry evideiitly oannot 
be traced to an early period ; but it can be shewn 
from the bishop's books of this diocese, that; 
rates and burials, &c. were settled in open vestry 
fneetings, and especially the church-rate in 1623 
was made at one of these meetings. The right 
of the parishioners to elect churchwardens and 
other officers has been long established by a 
British jury, as may be seen from nui;)ierous 
entries in the vestry mihutes.* The accounts^ it 
will be there seen, were also audited by thq 
parishioners, not vestrymen; and the vestry, it 
should seem, did not act as a body till the grant 
of the mandate, which was issued in the Srd of 
Charles I. and prior to the rebellion. 

In 1637, Messrs. Hope the churchwardens^ 
and who seem to have been for years leading 
men, were requested to consult of, and propound 
to the vestry, certain orders for the better govern- 
ing of the vestry business, and meetings. One of 
tbese was, '' that they should severally subscribe 
ten shillings towards buying a velvet pall for the 
use of the poor, which themselves and families 
were to have the use of at their death, and such 
asrefused to subscribe were to be deprived of the 
benefit of the same." There was another imposr 
ing penalties on vestrymen blaspheming the holy 
name of God, cprsing, swearing, or otherwise 
indecently behaving himself. 
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Qoe would haTe thought they would have 
exercised too much dtscriminatioii to have 
altowed members to be elected amongst them, 
capable of such debasement. 

'^In 1806, opinion of vestry: That in future 
ho gentleman shall become a vestryman of this 
parish, during the time of his serving the office of 
churchwarden."* Query — did this exclude his 
being so by virtue of his office ? 

•' During the usurpation*', Parton says, " no 
appointment of vestrymen appears to have taken 
place,* which, ** he adds*' was not extraordinary, 
considering that the then vestry were by the 
puritans honoured with the title of Dr. Hay- 
wood's creatures*' They however managed, 
it appears, to protect their parochial rights, 
except as to the spoliation of their church 
ornaments, and electing a sexton that had been 
appointed by Mr. Case, the puritanical minister, 
and filling up the vacancies of their own body. 

December 21st, 1681. — By the following 
entry in the minutes, it appears, that some of 
the inhabitants at this time were not quite 



*SooD after the Rettoralion, an act passed reqairing aeleel 
festrymen to take certain oatba, but it did not recognize any 
irha aaaaned that ri«^bt, there Mag Max expreia daiiae to that 
diefil in the act. SetJcilAlk CkarfuII. 

On the 16Ui of October, 16C3, the vestrymen appointed 
previone to the Interregnum, aabscribed to aU the conditions it 
exacted. 
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sati^d with the Aumber and coastitutto^ of 
the vestry. 

" Whereas Mr. John Morris, and Mr. Natha* 
niel Chandler, in behalf of themselves, and 
divers other inhabitants, have requested of the 
vestry, that some addition or alteration may be 
made to the present vestry ; the vestry, upon 
debate thereof, do order — ^That the said John 
Morris, and Nathaniel Chandler, and the rest» 
do give in writing thfeir desires touching the 
premises at the next vestry to be considered of. 
And it is further ordered, that there be a sum* 
mons for timely notice to Mr. Dean Sharpe, and 
likewise to all the vestrymen, to desire them to 
meet at a time certain at the vestry-house ; and 
that intimation be given in the summons of the 
occasion of that meeting." 

''Whether these advocates for innovation, ** 
adds Mr. Parton, '' afterwards discovered that 
the vestry, which ^lad, as shewn, been time out 
of mind by custom and established usage in^ 
vested with extensive authorities for the govern* 
ment of the parish, could neither increase their 
original number of thirtt*six» nor with safety 
make any other alteration, does not appear. 
But some such reason did, in all probability 
occur, for they did not afterwards make any 
further application tothe vestry on the subject*'* 

These reflections of Parton comprize a moat 
4B<»phiBtical attempt to mystify a transaction 
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which appears in itself both laudable and praise- 
worthy. These two patriotic men were na 
doabt aware of the usurpation of their rights as 
parishioners, and the baneful effects resulting 
therefrom, and were aroused to make an effort to 
rid the parish of the odious tyranny ; but prob- 
ably they were ^palled by the expence, the 
unfavourablenessof the slavish times they lived 
in, and perhaps the little support they met 
with from their fellow-parishioners. 

Be this as it may, it is pleasing to know that 
a spirit of resistance existed at this remote period, 
which had for its object the lessening the parish 
despotism, which might have been productive 
of the happiest effects, had it been better advo- 
cated and persevered in. They are here called 
" innovators," who afterwards were supposed to 
have made thediscovery, ''that the vestry which 
had, as has been shewn, been time out of mind 
by custom and established U8|^age invested with 
extensive authority for the government of the 
parish, could neither increase their original num* 
ber of thirty-six, nor with safety make any 
other alteration." 

. The whole of this long sentence is made up 
of sophisms ; and it is melancholy to contem- 
plate such false reasoning, when emanating from 
an historian of intelligence and research. 
Neither has he " shewn^ nor will it be ever 
**dx8cwtrtd^' that the vestry has been utablishcd 
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ky custom, find usage, tim^ out of mind. It would 
aeem that he ptJMrposely avoided the production 
of the mandate, and the answer to it» to cout 
ceal the cloven foot of his argument, knowing 
that the vestry h^d not been originally in num* 
hev tkirty-sh, but, as has been shewn from the 
Oiinutes, iwenttf^two only, exclusive of the rector 
and churchwardensi, till it was afterwards varied* 

The " timeout pf wind,'' he knew had no procif 
beyond anno 1575, by the shewing of the.vestrj 
themselves in 1635; as stated in the answer 
alluded to, consequently at this period of '' in* 
notation,'' as he terms it, the vestry could not 
have had an existence, judging by this hypothec 
sis, more than 106 years. The vestry, has 
clearly innovated from an elective body to a 
despotism, that infringed on those rights of which 
Britons make their boast ; but we hope it fs 
now for ever destroyed, for the future permanent 
advantage of the parishioners. 

I contend then, that after the most careful 

and most unprejudiced inquiry, I see no claim 

. the vestry ever had to its assumed power, other 

than usurpation ; it clearly having no derivation 

from prescription, election, or act of parliament. 

' We now enter oh some particulars respecting 
t^ie vestry of the younger part of the district, 
the parish of St. Geoi^ Bloomsbury ; its powers 
Ss defined by several acts of parliament, arid 
its disputes with tbp; mother parish of St. Giles. 
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The act of the 1 0th of Queen Asiie, for ' 
Building Fifty New Churches, authorized thefive 
commissioners therein appointed to nominate a 
certain number of inhabitant householders of 
each new parish to be enrolled in the Ck>urt of 
Chancery as vestrymen, to manage their several 
parish hffairs and churches, in conjunction with 
the vestries of the old parishes from which they 
were abstracted ; but should such parishes not 
lave vestries, then they were to be modelled 
according to that of St. Martin's in the Fields. 

Here then is the constitution of St. George's 
vestry, the powers of wbifih we shall see de- 
scribed by Partonas so ill defined, as to leave it 
doubtful whether it was intended to conduct 
merely its ecclesiastical affairs, or those of the 
parish geuerally. Certain it is, that the vestries, 
of other new parishes put the former interpre- 
tation upon this comprehensive act, and con- 
tinue to do so in their ministerial functions to 
this day.* 

« MaiUuid took this view of the tabject in his History of 
Loadoo, writtea a few years after the baildiog St. Geoq;e's 
Church, Bloonsbury, and aoqaestionably at a period when 
' the acts 'of 10th and 11th of Anne were best onderstood. He 
atitea that «*the testry of St George's Churchy Qoeeo 
Square, (one of the fifty by the way), like its neighboor 3t 
George Btoomsbary, only regards chorch affairs, for ^1 mat^ 
tera lelatiag to the poor, (except abont.£tOO pef aniraai sa- 
crasoeat monty, which is giren to the poor at disoretien), are ^ 
atill under the direction of the High Hoi bom liberty^ itt^hich A ; 
it was taken." ' It is obsertable, in coBfiroMtioD of Mmand^s 
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. Parton states^ * that '^ the cominissioners 
for building fifty new^ churches caused one tid^ 
be erected near BlocHsisbi)ry Market, and on 
tiie 8th Mai^ (no year), a Seleqtj Vetetry; trair 
appoimted for the new parish^ consisting of ani 
equal number of members wijtb that of St^ Giles.' 
From this period the powers of the Vestry 6f . 
the old parish w0Ee narrowed ; but how far, was, 
a subject of doubt for mistny^ years afterwards.^^ 
It is admitted by^ tlyis ^i^aui^ ojf argyment, that 
the acts upon. which :th^ new parish stopd, werfi 
at least very vague aa4 difficult of cpmprehei;i-^ 
sion ; but we shall see more on these points af; 
we proceed. . f 

"1733 (April. 27 thO A committee was ap^ 
pointed to treat with a committee of the vestry 
of the new parish, on any matters that might 
occur relative to the two parishes. The matters^ 
then reiferred to were productive of repeated 
discussion, which in the year 1739 assumed 
a hostile shape ; for, on the 23rd of April in that 
year, an application was made by the vestry of 
the new parish to the vestry of the old one, 
for a formal meeting of the two vestries^ in 
order to ascertain the monies and rates to be 
assessed within the limits of the old parish, 

positioD, ibat the poor (tnd other) rates are to this day mai> 
nage^ i|i open vestry ia that pariah (Queen Sqaare) eonfor* 
mabte to the implied meauing' of the Acta in question; no 
other Gonstriiction having been given them during the lapse of 
4avr ninety yeac«lL 

u 2 
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porsiiant to a clau&e in the act of 10th of Anne. 
But the Vestry of the old parish declined sudi 
meeting ; being of opinion that the officers and 
vestry of that parish were not obliged to so meet ; 
the clause alluded to in such act seeming 
only to give them power, if thof should think 
^ to use it ; and directions foere given for ap^ 
jmnting. the officers, and making the rates (ever 
bath parishes) us usuaL^ 

*• TTie Testry of St. Geoige Bloomsbury 
having resolved to resist the Scavenger's Rate, 
^tdde by the Vestry and Officers of St. Gileses, 
and to try by a feigned issue the point in de- 
bate between the two parishes, the vestry of 
the latter parish, under the advice of Serjeant 
Wynne, declined such trial ; and ordered, that 
^1 officers of that parish who should assist in 
collecting and levying the scavenger s rates in 
St. George Bloomsbury, should be indemnified 
at the charge of the parish of St. Giles : (and 
the vestry of the former parish passed a reso- 
lution to indemnify those who resisted payment.) 
A rate for that purpose was accordingly made on the 
inhabitants of ^ St. Giles, including that part of the 



* Nothing coold be adduced more decidedly, to shew that 
the appointment of St. George's vestry was for no other de- 
finite purpose than the conducting its ecclesiastical affairs, as 
Maitland has argued ; and, if this be admitted, it goes to prove 
that no legal vestry exists in that parish, in the extensive sense 
10 which they have exercibed their asiumed powers. 
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parish then called Shomsbury.'' RfemaTk herei 
that this was imposed by the vestiy of St; 
Giles alone ! 

*' December 13th, 1739., A committee was 
appointed to treat with a committee of the res-^ 
tfy of SL George Bldomsburyi and to settto 
about the scavenger's rates, and also as to con^ 
siderable demands made on behalf of the latter 
parish oi| the joint stock ; when, after a }OTig 
discossioD, all matters in difference were (for 
that time) amicably adjusted to the satisfaction 
of :both vestries; and the scavenger's and othei* 
rates were agreed to extend over both parishes 
as usual/' •. . > . 

The following detail is very obs^rvable^ es- 
|ieci(illy ai coming ftom Partoni ^''^ The con^- 
iBtruction of thQ several* aicts of parliiaim^n ty Mf 
virtue whertof the parish of St. Georgie Blooms- 
bury was created; the powers ^of each Vestry 
whilst ddting iin its separate capacity,: - and the 
wpaifa(te intere^t^of ^ each^' parish- (or rather por^ 
ti^ML of the old district) wier^^ibr nearly^ fBttf 
years the* siib^cls< of freqOeiit discussion, which 
>mB toot always carriied on in the most amicable 
•manner*; jthe object of the mother » parish ap^ 
f^earing tabe,'t6 keep thb daughter in leading 
strings; ' whilst «he latter, ^ lilc6 ^ other young la- 
dies, sighed for emancipation/" - 

"3rd DeoeAilM^, 1771* A proposal was 
received from the vestry of St. George Blooms- 
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bury' for a partial «et»ratitto 'of die two pa-i 
mha8» relatiTe to the tm|li11y watch, whidh was 
referred to the joint vestry." 

17th Peoemb^* (same year.) -Upon a propo- 
sition of; St« George Btooinsbury vestry, in 
its separate capacity, it was.resdlved by Stt 
Gileses vestry uaanimoiisly, " That any meet-^ 
ing of the vestries in sfeparate capacities, for 
ihe purpose qf cbnsideting of any applicatioa 
to parlianientfor powers to rate the inhabitants 
of their parishes* to any patdchial rate, is con^ 
intry to the customs and usages of these pa<r 
fishes, and to the intent and meaning of the 
statutes for establishing their united interests/' 
Why, this point, which they: here s6 furiously 
4ecry, had but a short time before been, pracr 
tised by themselves in-theif separate capacity 
against' the meaning, of the statutes !. Wh^re 
then wad their consistency? : 

" 1772,^ January 3«d< ^ The vestry of Blooakfr* 
bury having: resolved to proceed in ah appiica- 
iion toparliamjmt to obtain atf act lor esta- 
Wishing a nightty watch within tiot paHsh, it 
it^ZB by the vesti^ of .St. Giles resolived ' that 
4my: attempt df a. select vestry to separate two 
parishes united by Mw is didionoufable an^ 
w!ijustifiable/ Other resolutions of a like.iifr- 
"^>«^ port, couched in strong terms, were passed, 
^^^.^.^da con^ was i^pointed to oppose the 
-intended application.!' . . > t. . . ^ 
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" 17t|i July, (mfxw . year.) The committer 
report^d^ th«tt upon aa inrestigation into tfa^ 
cvstqnis aod ^9alges' of the two parishes, by ^ 
CMnmittee of the House of Commons, it was 
resolved, tha^ ia l^yyiQg the watch rate, the 
two parishes should be considered as one pa- 
riah, intikemannpr as they are in collecting 
tile, poor and church rates ; an4 that the bil) 
haA been altered accoi:dingly." , 

" The several Acta for the support and 
management of the poor; and for paving, 
cleansing, watching, and lighting the two pa- 
rishes, having removed all doubts as to the 
powers of the separate vestries, and the pro- 
bability of their interests being separated ; and 
it appearing to the vestry that the estate id 
Parker's Lahe, with other estates and donations, 
were given to, or in trust fol*, this parish, long 
before the p&^sing of certain acts bt parlia^ 
ment, made in ffae 9th and lOtb years of thb 
reign of Queen Anne, by virtue whereof the 
paQi^h of St. Geprge Blooms^ury was^ (so far 
Ifi^velates tp spiritual purposes <mly) taken out 
Ami .separ^tf^ from th€f rest of this parish, it 
.was resolved^ /that at the times of such de- 
,V4)9es and<, donations being made, and at this 
,time the parish; of St. Xjiiles-ii^-therFields and 
.that of St. Qeorge Blooofisbury^ were and are 
one parish or district for all temporal purposes, 
and that the said devises and donations were 
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intended to be for the bendk of the whole dis« 
trict» whi^h b^re the passhig of the said A^ts 
did form the parish of St Giles^in-the^Fields; ' 
this Testry is therefore of opinion and do 
hereby resolve ' that the said 8#reral estates, 
funds, and donations, widi the rents, interest, 
dividends, and produce thereof, be in future 
tinder the management of the said joint veltiy, 
due caution being observed to pievent revw* 
sions and forfeitures.'' 

Thirdly: — ^We are now to consider these 
conflicting vestries in their united or joint ca- 
pacities, the latter appellation being now first 
introduced, and which is said to have origi* 
pated with Mr. Serjeant Wynne. 

. From this period, 1772, a close union has 
been formed between the two vestries, and 
assumed the designation they now bear, " The 
Joint Vestry of St. Giles in the Fields and St 
George Bloomsbury/' * 

All the former bickerings between these 
anomalouis bodies seem to have subsided very 
suddenly and unaccount&bly, both of them 
agreeing to take the affairs aind burdens of 
bffic^ upon themselves quietly and peaceably, 
no doubt with the sincerest disinterestedness, 
thinking it would be too much to trouble fheir 
fdlow-iparishidners with the management of 
their own affairs; • • i.. i 
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- Two years after this porttetous evisnt/ it was 
found necessaty to have a new act framiBd (the 
act of 14th George III.) to define their powers; 
and for other purposes ; and this is the Act on 
which they have jointly founded their autho*» 
rity. (See Abstracts of Acts,) 

. Tbtis Act strikes me as miserably de-i 
fective, inasmuch as it presupposes the exis-* 
tence of a Vestry legally sanctioned by pre-* 
scription, or in some other constitutional way 
esteblished ; whereas, that portioj;^ of it appli- 
cable to the parish pf Srt. ^Qjle^ |)^4 w> other 
claim to power thstn what; it< has acquired by 
assumption, and in its separate capacity . iJt had 
always ioliposed rates, on the whole district, a9 
it appears to me, until 1772, when th^ coalition 
was formed. . . i' ;. ^, . 

In regard to, the ne^r parish^ the yestij^ ^pf 
pointed by the commissijoners. for building, fifty 
new churqhes> by yirtve of 10th of Anne» \^erf 
empowered to nominate, and did nominate a 
vestry selected from the inhabitant bous^hbl- 
ders,. who were, according to ope of its clause^) 
enrolled' in the Court of Chancery ; but its 
powers, as Parton affirms, wefe very iU defined^ 
nor does the Act of 3id George II; appear quitf 
calculated to remote the difficulty. We can- 
'Adt'therefdre, on'the whole, compliment th* 
If^gislfttiirj^ of that period, for enlightened views 
on the subject then befoiie them* It hw re<* 
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cogoked Hiese Testries in their nuied eapaci* 
ty» without considering that if the fiirnier one 
has no real foundation, the superstructure of 
the other, which has been erected upon it, wiU 
sink and &n with it** 

On reverting to the statute of the 14th 
George III. it is impossible to withhold as- 
tonishment on reflecting on the vestry's care* 
lessmess in not having it so framed as to meet 
future doubts on the subject : this they might 
probably have then efiected without diftculty ; 
but, secure in their fancied authority, they only 
sued for regulations; leaviiig themselves open to 
future animadverston a$ to the power they held, by 
an assumption too hateftiltoconciliatethe respect 
of the parishioners.! 

Secondly :— The making it imperative to fix 
the rates iii cohj miction with the churchwardens 
and overseers is truly ridicul6tts, as any opposi- 
tion to the will of the vestiy must alvrays be 

._/--- - -: ■ ^ ' ' ■ . / ■ ' ^ 

* It has hem ruUd thai toJure acU of p atlummUi rccc^- 
nixe vestries incidenialiy, they give no value to them, if they 
are constitutionally invaRd, The act adverted to does not 
therefore invest Ibe vestries ioiq^estien with l^;al Mtliori^ 
ifrtbey. oannot shew that they, are so by ^prescription, by 
election of the parishioners, or ttiat they derive their power 
from express pailiatneotary enactiient. 

• f 'And' it is equally renarkahle, . Aafc dsringtiiit dispvles 
pepidin^iurt^ yei^. between the parishes, no question was 
raised, as we are, aware of, aa to the validity' of the old vf stry* 
It w^ so natural to resort to this, as a tbnnteradion to tbe 
«ytauigriit«ierciswloverSlfoanl(uigr. ^ ^., ' Ij ; 
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ly, whilst the SdteQt ianumber ftmountH to seventy 
ftur* Henoe. the Attendance of those offioers de^ 
generate into, a mere nominal duty, and they are 
usually treated with as little ceremony as me- 
liifils, when they have lAet on tiiese occasions 
twioea y^r--rthe.only opportunity the ovarseen 
have been allowed to enter that august assemUy« 
. . Thirdly : — ^The Act . prescribes np rule for 
making r&tes and assessknenits» they are left to 
thdcapriceof the Select, and areexjacted with the 
most disgraceful inequality i> as cl shall hareafter 
isxempliff. The parties if^vwei: itho feel 
tfaamself es/aggrieired have the priyilege afforded 
4hem of appealing to* the Qtiairter: Sessions i^ 
iheir own ' costs, whilst the respondents^ who 
impose the rateai complained of^ pay theirs oqt 
of the parish. lupdP*: : ; j . 

.iWithsAohj diwdiran^ages; t;here Js bjit littl/e 
.te191ptatlPn.to.9eek redress; and this 9|id other 
neasoAs contribute effectually to induce thp 
op|uaes$ed parishioner to sit down quietly undeir 
ij^iMijuty, tainelyjsnffpripg the pioney to hp 
«3Cti!a«tedJi)om his rpocket by this self-elected 
junto, having .no voice in its distribution^ 
Pon desppti/sm be carried farther than this in a 
state priding itself on its freedom ? 

Fourthly : — ^But nothing in the act exhibits 
such palpable inefficiency, as the clause which 
interdicts officers from fiirmshing contracts of 
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'' goods, materials, or provisioiHi Ant their own 
ptoit in the maintenance of the pbon" It im- 
poses no penalty on tliose who offend, and is 
'dieiefore constantly violated with impunity. 
The offence being indictable, acts As a security 
to the offender ; there being ho instance, that I 
^m aware of, of the vestry resorting to such 
<a mode of punishment. 

Having thus far adverted to the several acts 
•of parliament applicable to these pakiishes, and 
which have in vesteid the anomalous 'Select" 
with power^ Under the presumption of their 
being legally appointed by prescription or 
otherwise; we may now enter upon some * his« 
torical and critical inquiries as to the exercise 
of that authority^ added to some particulars of 
the opposition raised against them; 

There can be but little doubt of these select 
vestries in their varied* form, ruling the district 
of the united parishes during moi'e than two 
hundred years ; and, they havis done so quite in- 
dependant of the inhabitant householders. ' Whe^ 
ther this arbitrary power excited remon- 
strance and opposition on their pait, we have 
lib earlier instance than what is afforded us by the 
minute on record respecting Nathaniel Chandler 
and John Morris. It isitands, however, as a 
solitary hct of a departure from that culpable 
lameness which in pafbchial matt^ have' too 
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much diflgraoed tha spirit tJii^t eharacterizet 
Britons. > . ) 

It is true, that a laudable resistance tp-they 
encroachiag attempts of St Giles's vestry, syai^ 
exerted by that of St. George's BlopmQbiqr]^ 
doringmany years^ (fioorty); butitwas, after allji 
power contending for supi;aaiacy» and, in po^iMi 
of fact, of no. real utility tp the la&ss of pa-; 
rishioners. That secrecy, .wlvch is al!w^ys i^ 
sure indication of somelhing ^wrong, has. been 
the invariable conduct, of. the&e bodi?ff» wbat^^ 
ever changes have arisen in their con9titut)pii» 
and certainly at uo trifling: ctet to the, pa-i 
rishioners. If sickening disgust M^as produced 
in their minds at the conduct of these men 
'' dressed" not '' ini a Utile brief authority," it 
resulted from surmises : nothing could be eU^ 
cited from a conclave, .which, shunning publicity* 
set investigation at defiance* * A few patriotic 
indivjkltials in these parishes were not unobt 
servant of the unconstitutional nature of ^l^pf 
vestries, and watched, their proc^ing^ wil|h'^ 
jealous eye. during many yearsw ,; 

At length, in April 18S(8» what \Kas J)egun in 
inOatncy ripened to maturity, >and ajg^jassociation 
was gradually formed, det^ipiqed .to.inyesti; 
g^te the jeoeipts and expenditi^re. Jin- .which 
they were so mu<^h inteiiestidd^ and e;pimjine the 
fonndation of their ac;quixed,power. Aplacaird^ 
ei^planatory of th^i^Q view^^^ was issued April 
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4, 182B» bearing the signature of Geoi^Upgenr, 
of 58, High Street, St Giles, and pretty widely 
disMihinated, which had the intended effect of 
routing the inhabitant houyeholdeM of both 
parishes, who added subscriptions to their 
names, on embarking in so good a cause. Onb 
of the first measures adopted was, that of wait^ 
ing upon ike vestry clerk, by deputation, to 
demand to see the accounts. 

I was selecced as one of the- three on this 
occasioa; and although we had heard reportii 
on the ^ubject^ we were not the less surprised 
«i bfii^g tdd, that there were no books t^ipMr 
rochial aoootints earlier than the date anno; 
1822! 

Some explanation may be necessary to elu- 
cidate this suppMed hiatus, which I will endea^ 
▼our to adduce here* Mr. Parton held the office 
of vestry clerk, viitually, during many years; 
inasmuch- as he had been the principal msniager 
for Mr. William Robensott, the {brmef vestry 
derk, who died' in 18l4. On his decesM, he 
succeeded him entirely ; at^ no man cpuld pos^ 
sess more influence over* the jom^ iregtrf than 
he did during the wh]ole of his future life, whie^ 
terminated in 1822. All the acccmntsr of 
the parisfaiis were ib his grasp, whether^t' re- 
gard the poor, lighting, watching, pavingf, 
llie tibtes, burials, 01* tiie department of Ih^ 
law! He was a leViftthioi in office, hMia^'bo 
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less dian fourteen at one time ; an<}, as he was 
much troubled with goaty afi^ctions^ he was 
incapable of active exertion, and his clerks 
were mostly in requisition to conduct his-mtiL* 
tiform duties. 

Plausible, without much apparent capaeity, 
the authority of the vestry might be said to be 
concentrated in himself^ he dictated and ar- 
ranged the assessments and rates/ and audited 
the accounts; at least, his assurance to the 
vestrymen, that he had exaimned and correeted 
them, was never doubted, and their signatures 
were unhesitatingly given with implicit confi- 
dence. In this way^. year after year« tdid this 
inefficient vestry pass^ the enormous accounts of 
two extensive parish^; and we have no pioof of 
any other management, or rather mis^manage- 
ment, during nearly 200 preceding years, sinob 
this excrescence of a vestry has usurped the 
reins of our parish government. > ^ 

When Parton died, his accounts were fMMsd 
involved in confusioA, many o£ diem having 
been written in pencil ; added to whicb» ^i«y 
were soon afterwards said to have dtsappeafed, 
and consequently the first books 6f receipts 
and ~ expenditure bear no earlier date thsm 
1822. What became of the antecedent ones 
was a mere matter of conjecture^ and a 
variety of reports' Weke put in <^ulatiMi, 
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concerning an event so disgraceful as to be 
without parallel in parochial annals. 

Some contended » that the vestrymen, asham* 
ed, for once» of their confiding negligence, and 
finding it impossible to reconcile the difficulties 
Jthese books presented in regard to the application 
of the parish funds, consigned them to the flames. 
On the other hand, the vestrymen intimated 
that pr6bably Eade destroyed them yfhxht 
he had them in hia cnstody, as successor to 
Part09» to avotid the exposition which implicat- 
ed them both. Such was the conflict of opi- 
nion, about whibh it was difficult to decide ; but 
the impression on the public mind was, that 
jconsiderable sums were discovered in thiem, in 
the shape of defiBrications ; it cannot therefore 
.be surprising, if the whole occurrence, myste- 
rious as it waSt excited a strong feeling of indig- 
nation. Nothing can better illustrate the evil 
of select vestriqs* it being more than probable 
:that one .form^ vpob an elective principle, 
would have proved an effectual check on the 
mjiiappUcatioQ <^ the parish funds, and thereby 
, rendered the- destruction of the aceountat on the 
'priopipi^of ''deM men teHing no tales^^'na^ 
, neicessijary . %4iQ4i as. the election of the : vdsjtay 
would hftve \mm salutiary to the parish intereslp, 
.so would Xk^tf>t their clerk* who ought to be 
,aooually:apppiQte4> ^^ ^^ pf his integtit;y; 
for if his accounts, on auditing, should be found 
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when the year espired, neither fair nor correct, 
he would be driven from his seat of office^: as: 
he ought to be.* , .. 

* In the pamphlet entitled '' Refutation of Charges against 
the Vestry/' referred to at page 268, some observations are 
made relative to the ap{»licatidn of Messrs. Rogers, Lartiche^ 
^iid myself. May 16th, 1828, to inspect the parochial ao-. 
counts at the vestry clerk's office, and credit is taken for the 
Vestry giving sobseqiient permission, nnder certain Itmitatioini 
It then adds, " the same paragraph that impates t^^e Vestry 
the refusal of inspecting accounts" (alluding to a placard of 
Mr. Rogers), states, that '* no books of account of receipt s 
^ud expenditure exist firieic to 1822» except the baakAr's^ 
book." " That the accounts were not kept in the same sysn 
timatic order that has been observed for the last seven years 
is tme> but some credit will be allowed to the Vestry of the 
present day, (or regular acconnts having been kef t through 
that period ; and the accounts of few parishes in London, of 
pqjnX extent and population," (tliere are only two, Mary-la- 
*bonw ^d4 Pattcras), will be foovd in a better atata^ 
From the books, or m^ns of making out such acconntf 
prior to 1822, copious returns have been made to the conn 
niitlee of the Honse of Commons, recently sitting. In those 
Accounts, the receipts and expenditure of:tbe parishes are 
stated from 1774 to 1828, and the balances regularly brought 
forward ; and this is a sufficient answer to the accusation of 
ieeonnfs having been destroyed." Bslng one of the partoh. 
ienelrs who called on Mr. Robinsoir, to demand a 'View of thi 
accounts, I aver, that he most unequivocally gave os, in 
substance, the information quoted by Mr! Rogers, and we 
fiMlinMd^raeioorMidiUBsof it at the tine. I n«i onwilUBgt* 
OBpiite any improper motives for tUa eiraaion, .buit the &ct La 
wa Mr. Rogers has stated it; and as a lover of truth, I an^ 
«bowdl to eonfirm it, althoogh I have long ceased to have any 
ikeel eonmnkatiafo with hitt. ll m well ksowa thai thf 
Vestry favoured the opinion of Earle's coneealli^ t^e.^oolc)^ 
Hur. d^troyingilbem; and had it not happened that one of hip 
Iddftaftb. JnadI), gav^ aidiffereiit version lo thi^ affiur,/itia 
flonhlfiri whether ffaire^niMd^fltei^ woiiU.te«a blflliJMAt 
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. The dioeetioa of our paroelttal affiarsi oirai|r 
to. the Indblence of the Select, hius usntUy. 
devolved on the vestry clerks, who by. an eaty 
transition, became the mast^rs^ instead of the 
servants of the parishes. Security vever having 
been required of. those officers luntil the appoii^i^ 
Ihent of Mr; Robitidbn; they have too often 
prietfstK;^ %bn$Qs with impu^ty, aided by jthe 
inteijtkj^* eondiic^ ilf ithose diom whenee they 



to tlie committee of Uie Hovs^* df Comnons in so copioot a 
fiirai. When Earle iras disroiftsed, the Vestry resoWed his 
cfetrks shdnld participate in the exdnsion, and Ansellwasone 
of thdte ^boty like a prudent man» having the Custody of the 
Kooks/he would not resign them' until he 'had made a r^nlar 
iaraiitory of the whole. Ten ,dafs» he states, were thus 
employed, they were so nnmerons; after which he delivered 
them to Mr. Robinson/the new vestry elerk, and to Mr. Tai^, 
tiia tfaen dramhwardeii^ taking their receipts and vonehers for 
fhe lame: ' 

He informed me that they consisted of i^n immense nni|ibe.r«. 
dated from 1617 to 1829, an^^at the. vestry had refused to 
•compensate him for this necessary. and laudable trouble* 

As rto Jhe rspalariKy *witli.«hi^. .tl^»;«W9ii(^i>tv«ihMi 
kdpU dttriii«;it(^4|isl.si^eii^#lfl|^ithe ab8lr%ctfi. puMinli^,,]^ 
tbe,Ves>ryrO«:iauph)i|aiS^iIlMyeta remarl^, is the, bea| 
oommnnt on thai ^saertion.-.^^ . ^ 

" But ** the Vestry considers It is coocenied.Witifc thft^pwawili 
bot the- |iM italt of tbe f aiishes.'' . This aeesu to oomroftM 
imp^tatiotr^on a fait of thaiJiody; who, having been more^ir 
less numbered with ;tbe. selects situse 1794 (thiiay^ve yntn)^ 
liaveti^dilMiMidM^f'theirdttlm; fiir, had they) notbeeftsa^ 
Ihe ThuntiHSUeraiB^iUec^ tfntile as it is, would have bkArh 
ttteranee. theewidvsion ofakia klefience, und^ the- head jsf 
^ AodbatitB,^ ia lama eootfgii^ mad the ;^hMa: k a: p f alM fS i t 
m^lnl6M a«MieUbmmdilgr.4enetMi^slad Saleat.Vaalrifla^ 
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d^riTed' their appomtment. . |t te^ifett'^l^iiMm 
that the res^ Glei^ks-were fennerly-^entruste^ 
with the payment of nps^rly «U the et^ma of 
tradesmen aad others, and W0 ktiow tiiereaok 
Jias bo^^'^^Sk^ proved beacffioial to the icyte^ 
.seats^A^ .ws^Tll^P^^Wies. 

The vestrymen, in 1781 and l&I^ poblkhiAd 
4tnd revised some exieeUent regulations' fidr.:* the 
overseers and others, entytled ^^ Hints, taad 
Cautions" but they omitted to prescribe plans 
for the safe distribution of the funds entrustei^ 
to their care, and especially in reference to the 
relief of the poor. 

I was appointed, in 1814» an ov«seer pf th^ 
parish of Bloomsbury; and, on attending^ the 
board at the Workhouse, I was struck with the 
manner of conducting the relief: of ^e casual 
and other poor. On the. table was spj[ead out 
£40 or £50, in silver ; near which sat thp clerk 
with an elevated desk before .hip^, ready to 
minute down the sums paid to the paupers. A 
'churbhwa*de&tR«bid«dlht'tb« ht^d of the table» 
and the then bvetMets'tot' Hirilai'lum, to dH^bt 
ithe^NirtribOtiiii &f iWm^y. Sdtxie of the^poor 
•hod one nhiHittg^^ «lh0M ^^e^^lHtig'atid slisri- 
«]NMice,and^80iA€^ftfld^ltfil)jre given them; and 
4iiedelt, »«i4io^faieW'theto, genereftly off^^ 
4^9 opinion,'' whi<A - nfttlddd* us inlthe aimovMlt. 
Ja Ihis "^uray-^^^w weipe^ engaged, usually, fr62a 
ftvu^'^ttl'iMweii o'6leek> "ithm ^we -^j(t<M^, 

x2 
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after relfeving from 400 to 500 of these - pan- 
pers> who consisted chiefly of the lowest and 
most dissolute of the Irish people. But the 
wont part of the affair was, the not placing a 
check on the monies thus distributed ; neither 
these^Mor the balance left, ever went through 
the tcrutiny of the officers, but every thing of 
this kind was left to the mercy of the clerk to 
settle as he pleased. 

These "boards for relieving the poor were 
regularly held, at least, five times a week^ 
where the same confiding mode was always 
adopted; and certainly, if a man placed in 
that situation might be trusted with untold 
gold at first, such a careless system was well 
calculated to corrupt him. It was, in truth, a 
temptation almost irresistable, and I contem« 
plated it as portentous of much evil, and in Its 
tendency extremely mischievous to the vital 
'interests of the parishioners. 

Several of my colleagues viewed it with .the 
6ame feelings, and we conferred together on a 
.plan to. remedy the evil, but so many obstacles 
presented themselves, and so many doubts piSh 
vailed as to our being supported in the attempt, 
that we passed through the year without effectr 
ing any thing, as I am ashamed now to acknonH 
.led|(e. An overseer geners^ly gpes into df^oi, 
with no other qualification ^lan. inexpocieaMb 
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and he is glad to escape hastily from his dutiei^ 
to his business, and he travels through his term 
of probation, in subserviency to the church-- 
wardens, knowing they have usually served the 
office of overseer and sidesman previously, 
which he presumes fits them essentially to 
direct his conduct. If submission to the judg- 
ment of others, without due consideration, is 
justifiable, it finds an apology here ; albeit, t 
am far from vindicating such a prostration of 
the human understanding upon abstract prin- 
ciples. 

Any clerk so situated, had an opportunity 
of appropriating large sums to himself, by 
setting down in his book one shilling and 
six-pence for one shilling, and so on, as th^ 
paupers were paid, and which book was placed^ 
as the relief proceeded, out of the sight of thd 
officers ; besides which, he had the remnant of 
the silver, to enable him to set down the names 
of many who were not relieved. 

Nothing was more easy than to abstract, for 
his own use, a considerable sum each board 
day, and there had long been strong suspicions 
of that practice at the period alluded to, and 
it reflects the highest disgrace on the Vestry^ 
in allowing such irregularity to continue un« 
controuled. 

I mentioned this shameful abuse to Mr. Tuely, 
wiia, a few years afterwards, -was appointed 
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overseer ; and going into office with the ad* 
vantage of my ii^onnation» iie detennined td 
try a different course, .with the aid of^ lu$ 
brother overseers. He succeeded in .gaining 
their concurrence, and ever afterwards, , on 
their entering the board-room, the money was 
counted, 9nd >attested by them all, and. the 
same was done on the termination of each 
day's duties, and has. been always continued. 

This regulation.. was detennined upon.. in 
the Vestry, and .adopted in direct opposition 
to the Select, and no doubt it has been pn>- 
tiuctive of much benefit , to. these parishes. 

It was plaiqiy. the di^y.pf thesfS; Select Yea- 
trymen to have l^id .dawn suc^ a plan .as 
would obviate p^platiop ; they alone possessed 
the.power.of ^eotnal controiul ;. and their.«not 
4ning so, speaks volumes, ^gainst the syatem 
of mh they assumed- 
It appef^.!^o,,ha^e .been, the .practice Spt 
tradesmen and others to ^ndtbe accounts,.due 
to thj^m frqm .the ^.parish,, to ...the veatjy clerk, 
and the). natural wayiWOu)d,,have been for the 
't Select", to send.&em notice to attend, in Jthe 
vestry to be paid in person, ;0n their tendeiiqg 
t^eir receipts. Insteadoftbis, they, gave cheques 
upon , the parish backers ..to the vestry deck 
for the time being, leaving the payipents ,t^ 
his discretion. In. this way roms.to ja laige 
fmmt panned throiigh his handj?, thcKby 
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iociting temptation where security was never 
given. Such recklessness cannot be too highly 
censured, it was too much to expect human 
nature capable of resisting the lure afforded it» 
and the consequence hass - been most injurious 
to the parishes. Report says that these dis- 
interested vestrymen formerly paid no rates^ 
and. who ^ii deny that compensation was due 
to them for the eminent services^ they have so 
&HM^y vC^<^<^^^ ^P99 ^^^ confiding .pa* 
nshioi^er« I ^ . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Parochial Abuses continued — Poor's Rate and 
Misapplication critically examined — Partial 

' a9id unequal Assessments-^ Audit Committee and 
GaUindo's Report— Whitton Estate, and Parish 
Jobs — Vestrjf Mismanagement — Pn^gress of 
Reform, and a variety of misceUaneous infor- 
mtUion. 

Before we enter upon the extravagant waste 
of the public money of the parishioners, as 
evinced in the accounts extant, it is necessary 
the whole of them, as abstracted by order of the 
vestry, should be presented to the readers. 

It is however necessary to premise, that the 
publication of these ^abstracts was never per- 
mitted till 1822 ; and as the books, prior to that 
date, have been withheld, we have no means of 
ascertaining what occurred at former periods. 
Even the abstracts in question were, not intend- 
ed for the prying inquisition of the parishioners 
at large, they were distributed to the vestrymen, 
and to the officers only, prior to the determined 
opposition the vestry encountered in 1828. That 
select body, it should be remembered, resisted 
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their being printed during many years^ until the 
commendable perseverance of one individual 
amongst them finally triumphed. Mr. Parton 
used to present to^the churchwardens a manu- 
script abstract annually, drawn up very loosely, 
and this comprised all the information he con- 
descended to give, and they, and the Vestry, 
were the only persons favoured With it, meagre 
as it was. 

Another extraordinary feature of this manage- 
ment, was the not appointing an audit commit- 
tee until the year 1822, when they elected ten 
from each parish vestry, and the four church- 
wardens. The institution of such a committee, 
from their own body, was both suspicious and 
ill calculated to be useful to the parishes. Upon 
what principle but despotism, and a contempt 
for the inhabitant householders, could a body o£ 
men presume to sit in judgment on their own 
acts, by auditing their own accounts ? 

But without pursuing an inquiry into the 
injustice involved in such an appoinbnent^ 
about which every candid mind must come to. 
the same conclusion, we proceed to give the 
analysis of the yearly accounts, reserving our far- 
ther observations on the glaring mistakes of this 
committee in their ministerial capacity. 

The gross rental, as applicable to St. Giles's 
parish, is stated at much below the real amount, 
from a system of partiality which seems inter^ 
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minable in its operation, unless Bloomsbury 
insists upon a remedy in language not to be 
misunderstood. It is an incontrovertible iact». 
tbat w.bilst tbe new part of the parish is rated 
at nearly a rack rental, the old part is scarcely 
rated upon the average at three-fifths.* 

It is competent for any parishioner to inspect 
the rate books whenever he pleases at the clerk's 
oiBce, at the Workhouse, when he may make 
his own comparisons and comments as he no* 
tices the various assessments. From Greorge 
Street to a few doors east of Kingsgate Street, 
comprising the north side of Broad Street, St. 
Griles, in a line east of Holborn, is in Blooms- 
bury parish, whilst the opposite or south side 
of those streets is in St. Giles's parish. He will 
find in idmost all instances houses of the same de-* 
scription assessed on the former side at least two- 
fifttis higher than the latter. Mr. Mills, the pre* 
sent churchwarden, lives at No. 110» High Hol- 
born, and is assessed at £75, whilst an opposite 
neighbour, with premises equally extensive, is as*^ 
sessed at £36. Examine the rate book in reference 

* Hhe kiDg't oolleoton are Uie afttessora, and the poor's ral# 
it regulated in these parishes by them, which is an inTersion 
of the law ; the king's assessment being nsnally foanded on 
the rates made for the poor. 

The irregvlarity of asseasneDts tends to inflict gtmX in* 
jiiatiee npos the rate-payers who are jfolly assessed, in ooa* 
seqdeace of their having to pay the proportion onpud by those 
who are snder 1 
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to JLiacoln's Inn Fields, Great Queen Street^ Dro* 
ry Lane, and all the intermediate neighbour- 
hood from the vicinity of the Seven Dials south, 
to Great Russell Street north, and from the 
east side of Tottenham Court Road to near 
Chancery Lane, and there wUl be found abun* 
dant proofs of my position. The hpuses in the 
elder parish compared with Bloomsbury are as 
three to two, and yet the former is capriciously . 
placed on a rental of only £126,196 : 10s. and 
theotherat the excessive one of £137,949 : 10s. ! 
A thoughtless parishioner of the favoured pa- 
lish, uninformed by reflection, would say, yes, 
it is true that we are not placed on an equal 
footing with you, but consider what a number 
of small, houses are found in our streets . and 
courts. I admit, the premises of this argu- 
ment, but not the deductions dravn from 
them. Bloomsbury too has many small tene*^ 
ments, although it abounds with houses of 
consequence, but it has no legitimate claim to 
the honour of being taxed beyond the reasona- 
ble proportion of equity. Let the elder parish 
be viewed with just discrimination, and a 
greater number of consequential houses will 
be discovered, sufficient to counterbalance any 
liveakness deducible from such reasoning. Take 
a survey of the streets already named, and then 
advance to the north side and part of the south 
side of Great Russell Street; from thence, alter 
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-taking fhe adjacent street, proceed to Bedford 
Square, Gower Streets, Alfred Place, North 
and South Crescents, &c. &c. The result will 
convince a common observer, that under every 
circumstance, St. Giles's parish is assessed on 
the 4o west computation at upwards of £40,000 a 
year too low. 

This is a monstrous state of injustice, against 
which Bloomsbury has a just cause for com- 
plaint; and it is surprising to find such a dispo- 
sition on the part of the favoured to blink this 
question. With patriotic exertions to lessen 
abuses, they have not shewn themselves hos^ 
tile to this existing evil of the greatest magni- 
tude. Nothing is more obvious On this subject 
than the constant selfish conflict of St. Giles's 
parish against Bloomsbury: it has been evinced 
during many years; nor can I hope that the 
interests of the latter will be fairly compre^- 
bended, now the triumph over the Select Ves- 
try system seems completed. Accustomed to 
the privilege of being favoured in their assess- 
ments, these advocates for elective vestries, m 
the fruition of their hopes and expectations, 
will still deem it ill timed to place themselves on 
an equal footing with the younger parish. 
Let the inhabitant householders of Bloomsbury 
look to this, if they value their too long ne- 
glected rights, and let them no longer submit 
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to a grofia unreasonable partiality which Op- 
presses them.* 

; * A placard was issaed by Mr. Rogers^ daled 1828, whicb 
contaiDB this singular admission. " The consequence of this 
select and pernicious mode of parochial government, has been 
a system of jobbing, extravagance, and defalcation, and'td 
Mch an extent, that, in order to support the expense,. H ha^i 
been necessary to assess the greater part of the houses^ 
particularly those in the $quare$ and a^aceni streets^ to snch 
an exorbitant amoant, that the soma paid ibr parochial taxa^ 
tion, absolutely exceed the demands of the government; con- 
sequently many reputable inhabitants have been driven from 
these to the neighbouring parishes, where the parochial' funds 
are administered with economy .'' 

In a letter from the same hand« addressed to the gentlemen of 
tfie Rnssell Institution, dated January 31, 1829; he says, 
** The contest bHberto has been almost wholly by the meanil 
and exertions of the tradesmen of the parishes, the gentlemen 
(with some few, but splendid exceptions,) having taken but 
little part la the matter ; and this apathy appears the more 
extraordinary, as it is well known that the bouses in the 
squares and the adjacent streets, are rated most tu^ustifiably 
highf compared toilh (he other parts of the parishes, and also 
with most disscracefUl inequality^ as compared with eqcli 
other* It cannot, for one moment, be supposed that the 
gentlemen of the parishes can be satisfied with a system, 
entailing upon them the enormous rates that they are now 
paying, or with thaC principle of self-election,'' &c« 

Mr. Thiselton, in a pamphlet before referred to (see page 7), 
so long back as 1812, viewed this evil in the same lighL He 
says, " a portion of the parish has been recently built upon, 
and some of the parishioners are rated even beyond their rack 
rent, while others are considerably below if 

Practical experience in my profession, has elicited numelroas 
fects in oorroboratioti of these sentiments ; and, during oearl5f 
twenty years, have I complained of this shameful abuse. 'At 
the first general meeting of the inhabitant householders, held 
at the Freemason's Tavern, June 23, 1828, I movedareso^ 
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Almost invariably too highly rated, . there are 
discrepancies even in Bloomsbury which re« 
quire correction, it being no uncommon case 
for honses, situate in Great Coram Street, and 
other streets adjacent, exactly of the same 
description and size, being placed unequally 
in the collector's books. In Bernard Street 
there are two gateway houses, exactly similar, 
the one is charged at £54, and the other at 
£36!! whilst there are two corner houses, num* 

lalioD expretM? e of Uie evil, which puaed withoat a diwen^ 
tieni voice. Strange lo mj, ii was suppreaged aflerwarda at a 
anall neetiof of the oommittee : the sdfiah meaibefa of St* 
Gilea'a pariah were prohaUy afraid of beiag placed oo an 
equality with Blooaahnry, which, Boener or later, they nroat 
be, however repog nant to their viewa. 

That Mr. Roger*, who had been my friend daring many 
yeari, entertaining aimifar aeatinenta, should consent to svch 
a procedure without giving ne notice, is aost unaccountable. 
In jnstiee to mynelf, I feel it a duty to here enter ny protest 
against -conduct as inconsistent as it was offensive. 

Having discharged my conscience so far, it is not my inten- 
tion to add one more word on the subject ; whilst, with a dis- 
position averse to flattery, I haaten to bear teatimony of my 
high sense of the integrity and active perseverance which that 
genttemaa has displayed, in promoting the best interests of 
these pariahes. Tb him we are indebted for the extinction of 
a vestry despotisnr, which, havhig no claima to the power 
assumed, had become odious by its conduct. Since he has 
taken the office of Churchwarden, his vigilance, in connection 
with his worthy colleagues, in effecting refoiiua of abuses 
whieh had so long tainted the parochial government, are frtr 
above any praise of mine; and he^ and tliey, have only tocon« 
tinue the good work, to live for evea in the eatioMtion of their 
feUaw parishioners. 
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bers 42 and 43, in the same street, of the same 
depth and frontage^ except that the former has 
considerahle premises attached, extending into 
Everett Street ; 42 is assessed at £72, the other 
at ^'901 Twenty years ago the inequality I 
complain of made a strong impression on my 
mind, and I made my way to the then vestry 
clerk, to remonstrate upon it. I was assured it 
was about to be regulated, and still the griev- 
ance exists in full force, as it ever will, if it is 
not resolutely resisted; and I presume to offer 
these few hints to the consideration of the oc- 
cupants of the many respectable parts of 
Bloomsbury, because I am aware they have not, 
by their interference, made themselves ac- 
quainted with the extent of the evil they endure, 
under a system founded on shameful partiality. 
By this system, one householder is made the 
victim (if I may be allowed the term) of his 
neighbour, instead of applying that equal pres- 
sure by which the burthen should be borne by 
all.* 



** If no other reaedy can be applied, parlianenlary inter* 
ftrence ought to be eoogbt for ; indeed, it eeeiMextraoi^inarj 
that some general enactment has not been made to obviate 
an eril so extensively mischievous. It has recently been 
agitated at Manchester. Dverpool, Leeds, and other parts of 
the kingdom, and it was partienJarly recommended to the 
grave consideration of the legislature, by the committee who 
aat on the poor laws, in 1816. 
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' According to Parton» who had the best means* 
of obtaining information, ''the number and. 
expenses of the poor of this parish (St. Giles) 
at different periods, are only to be estimated by 
circumstances, except in occasional instances. 

£ s. d/ 
lu the year 1642, the amount received for 

qhorch, parish, and poor, was 123 16 7 

The whole disbursement for poor was £55 13 3 

Ditto for church and parish 41 6 3 96 19 6 

So that there remains in the accountant's band8,..«£26 17 i 

1642. There was disbursed for the poor. . ... 173 3 4 

1676. There was disbursed 

to them by the churchwardens ••.^446 12 7 

Ditto ditto by the oversecrs...l320 J766 12 7 

1677. The whole amount disbursed was 2163 3 10 

, 1817. Its amount was no less than the enor- 

I turn of. ^"39,116 9 



If any one will be at the trouble to cast up the 
probable results of each year's receipt, founded 
on the assessments, he will find an average defi- 
ciency annually, amounting to upwards of 
£5,796 15s.6d. arising from vacated houses and 
other causes, one of which is described thus em- 
phatically by Mr. Rogers, *' The assessing the 
houses so high, whereby many of the respectr 
able inhabitants have been driven into the 
neighbouring parishes." 

An audit committee has no claim to utility, if 
it sanctions accounts^ and passes them without 
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tniaute examination, aided by the productioQ 
of vouchers. Without professing to know any 
thing of its former correctness, on reverting to 
the abstract ending Lady-day, 1827 — the very 
first lines are as follows : — 

£ 8. d. 

•^ To balance stated Lady-day, 1826 (5089 19 9 

Deduct error, as adjusted in cash book, page 291 1774 5 4 

. . . ..'• — 

Leaving real balance only £4309 1.4 5 

A more extraordinary statement was, perhaps, 
never put in circulation by men invested with 
ample power to scrutinize at leisure accounts 
under their charge a,3 auditors. It is in truth 
a facetious specimen of the united abilities of 
no less than twenty-four vestrymen, if we include , 
the four churchwardens, rendered so by virtue 
of their office. Did they think it part of their 
duty to exercise carelessness in their vocation ? 
A schoolboy, with a competent knowledge of 
arithmetic, would have been inexcusable, had 
he made an error of less magnitude ; and what 
excuse can they find for a mistake so flagrant? 
On every view of the subject, great inattention 
is apparant, whatever palliation is offered in its 
justification. 

On turning to the cash book (page 291), 1 
discovered that the auditors had admitted theit 
incompetency, by calling in the aid of Mr. 
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Galliodo,. the chancery accomptant, to correct 
Ikeir blunders, for wUch senrice he was paid 
fipom the parish funds, ik> less than £601 I 
copied his adjusted statement as follows, but 
I own I do not contprehend it» nor did Mr* 
Robinson's clerk, at the time I did so. 

X », &. 

^fUmh&t ao, 1826. Bj exoeti of balaoce at 

Midi w a— r , 1823 963 11 4 

By cKfference paid Peny, ^146 10»« dd. By 

bankers 128 17 3' 

By 4itW paid WwbiirUB £990 13a. M. Ditto. 

ky ditto.. , .153 10 

1824. DedactuMia froa alma- 
women, June £174 12 

BiHo ditto, September 87 6 

Ditto diHQ* «tl* 87 6 e 

1884. Diil%o»llaMk 44 la 

Pitto». ditto 174 12. 668 9 

In banker's hands..... 5542 12 9 

tn churchwarden's hsnds 30O 

1b the govel-nor of the Workhouse's handa . • • • 40 

Apparent balance j£7656 IB 1 £7697 4 

Reaibalance 5882 12 9 

Error ^1774 5 4 

Such is the verbatim copy of their accouat^ 
aut 8 £60 report, which it should seem is entuelj 
applicable to the late vestry clerk's deficiencies) 
part of which are best understood under the 
almshouse and audit committees report.* 

^ That report demonstrates that Earle had the collection of 
rents of that charity, and that from 1822 to 1826, he had not 



I'fee mal-appropriafiori oi iiiik servant of tfce 
•* &el6cf," i^ suppdseff to feave amounted in the 
whole i6 fuil £'^,006, anrf we se6 the admttterf 
sum is riot far short of that' amount ; arid as he 
fiued the omc6 orify four year's, tfre loss to the 
parish was little short of £56o per annum f t 

I found, on looking* to another parf of the 
cash book, the following entry, which ought to 
be recorded as another instance of misapplica* 
tidn. "May 18, 1827, Mr. B. W'alker, repay- 
ment of money surreptitiously obtained from 
him by the late vestry clerk, by order o^ the 
vestry, 17th instant, J!s6.'* 

This appropriation of the poor's funds, tfas, 
property of the parish, is an utter dereliction of 
honest conduct,r and' cannot be too strongly 
reprobated ; it is the act of adding one fraud to 
another, there being no semblance of justice ia 
their paying private debts with funds not their 
own, but under their charge. In a moral point 
of view, I contend this is as unjustifiable as the 
fWliidi which they ittipute to fiarle.* 



aceo^tefhfor £700 99, vbicbisiilSl t^ more Unil ubs^t down 
in Mr. GBilin(io'9.«ta.teQ)9Pl. J may .add here, tbafl Mr. Rogfera' 
flttd myself complained . pf .this statement, as not evincing 
DeoMWfy elearness, when his report al large waa refnaed 
A! 

* I am iDoai anxiovanot to misatate anyUnng which cornea ander 
iriyQdll^;hof,accordlttg:t6n&y view, tft^foHowing reault'nn&i^'be 

r 2 
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We have now pointed out some of the mis- 
takes of an audit committee, specially instituted . 
to detect errors, instead of creating them. 

It consisted of a number equal to any pur- 
pose for which it was formed, and it possessed 
the exclusive advantage of commanding all the 
necessary facilities, to enable them to fulfil 
tlieir duties correctly. With all these opportu- 
nities, we find them blundering on from Mid- 
summer, 1823, to Lady-day 1826, when they 
suddenly found it necessary to retrace their 
steps, with the assistance of an eminent ac- 
countant. It was to have been expected, that 
henceforward caution would have guided them, 
ahd that no future errors would have marked 
their conduct. — No such thing, for in the very 
next abstract issued to Lady-day, 1828, a more 
palpable one than the one complained of was 
iftserted. On referring to the preceding ab- 
stract to Lady-day, 1827, it will be seen that 

the balance is stated as follows : — 

■ ■■ I - ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■■ ■ i« ■. Ill ... 11 « ■— ^iw.i^fc 

drawn from the accoanlanU statement, as applicable lo the 
late vestry clerk. 

£ 8. d. 

The defalcations admitted amoant to 1774 6 4 

Omission in atmsworoens' funds % ,...13113 .0 

Payment to Walker by vestry 80 

<£1985 18 4 



Query. Why have not Shelton's school rentSj amoanting 
to «£162» andnnacconntedfor, been mentioned in the statement P 
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Total expenditure »«34396 13 3 

Balance W90 14 9 

.£40486 7 11 

BBSSSSSSSSSSB 

In the abstract of Lady-day, 1828, the above 
balance was brought forward in a reduced form, 
making It only 3878 2 1 

Thereby sinking no less a snm than 2212 12 8 

This extraordinary mistake might have pas- 
sed unnoticed, but for the spirit of inquiry 
prevalent at this juncture, it never being in- 
tended to render these abstracts subject to 
general notice. The anti-vestry association 
deemed it their duty to circulate an exposition 
iS it, and the public notice consequent thereon, 
is presumed to have induced the audit com- 
mittee to recal the obnoxious document, and 
issue another, in which the original balancq, 
viz. ^'6,090 14s. 9d. was restored ! 1 ! 

** ■ -Power usurp'd 

Is weakness when opposed ; conscious of wrong, 
^is pusilianifflous and prone to Bight." 

After such specimens of incompetency, we 
may fairly pronounce the audit committee of 
the vestry essentially useless, and even woi:se 
than useless, because, in assuming to correct 
mistakes, it engenders them. 

We will now notice socdewhat in detail the 
abstract of the seven years receipts and expen- 
diture : first premising, that the average number 
of paupers in the house during that period, will 
be found to amount to 888. 
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COVPABATIVE ACCOUNT 



REUEFOF 



»»Bn» 



ENDING LADT-DAT 1893, 1894, 





sumu&TOF 




isn. 


«^*, 


in ik€Hmu9: 

Hbttin ExpeiMef ... ^... 

CloUiiiff^ 

laimiry — ^...... 


^. s. d. 
d;iit 9 Af 

199 1 9 

999 17 f 

9^4 I 9} 

99T It 4f 


£. s. 4. 

M44 9 «i 
1,999 9 9 
999 4 4 

9,479 1 9 

m 9 9i 


Id tB9 Hoilf9««. »<»—♦».—»». 


19,960 It ^ 


ihm •'* 


Cmi^iUH0mi$.' 






Jn Weekly, Montbl^ Infftot & Casoil 
Poor, fce. -....^.^ ..^.......^ 


IT,09^ 1 14 


17,999 19 9 


C0imeeied mUk tf^g Jfamtemamet .- 






flaltriei, AHowmncee, Ltw Expenses, 
* Ice. • — .1 


^t99 4 9 


6,719 9 4i 


JVC cmmtctedmih tk€ Mainienanet : 






County Rate, Pbandage, &e 


9,179 1 4 


9,993 19 in 






97,M1 t 


37,748 19 • 4 


tXIITAK OV na PA|U9BtS— 


£. 
999,919 


£. 


8t. Giles in Ibe Fields > 





N.B.«>Th9 ^ssc9sm9iit isaude on 
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OF THE EXPENDirURE 

THE p60R 

JMMMM 

18«5, 1826, 1827, 1828, AMD 182d. 



EXPENDITURE. 



in4» 



£m B* d. 

7y07S t 6 
§§13 
7§§ 1 § 

§,149 19 § 
927 7 § 



12,790 IB 6 



t§.§ll 19 11 



§,049 6 § 



4^1 § t 



41,6§1 10 9 



1996, 
BndingTiady^yi 



7^7,tEiidiAgLad] 



£. t. d. 

9,499 9i 

749 14 9 

611 9 

9,301 13 6i 

§99 15 



19,919 11 Hi 



1§^49V 9^ 4 






1997. 



£. 9. 

6,600 9 
§30 15 
403 16 

1,664 U 
743 17 



10,033 9 Ij 



17^469 6 10 



9,169 19 6| 9,9§9 t lOJ 



3,960 4 9] 



36,990 19 



9,661 19 4 



34,396 19 9 



1997, 



£. 9. d. 

7,000 8 9 
994 16 9 
6 60 16 11 

9,349 19 7 
797 9 3i 



1999, 



1919. 



11,616 19 li 



I9,3tf4 n 9 



6,096 14 6} 



3,799 6 3 



99,949 6 



•tf. 9. d. 

9,993 19 9 
996 16 6 
699 4 9 

1,616 n 1 

949 9 9 



10,999 6 



9t,099 9 4 



4,999 19- If, 



3,766 3 9) 



39,949 9 r 



£. 
964,779 



964,799 



9, 779* 



949,999' 



£, 
940,134 



Nliio-«eiilk8 of tbe Groso Reolri. 

# mil»e«pMlteavtb»'Pi«09dbirYeiVVilie Amaftl'IMoni beinrlogf. 
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Account of the Expenditure for the Yean ending Lady-Dayt 

1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825. 



in the H&u$€ ; 



Food: 

Flour for Bread, 
Paddings, &c.... 

Oatmeal, Barley, 
Peas, &c 

Meat 

Batter 

Cheese 

Milk 

Grocery 

Table Beer 

VegeUbles 

Salt tx, other Arti- 
cles of the nature 
of Food 

lUlowance to Ofli- 
cers in lieu of 
Tea, SuMr, &c 
and of Pence to 
Poor Persons in 
liea 6f Meat 



FVSL: 

Coals 

CaDdles 

OU 



18», 
Ending Lady-day 



Hovts EspiK 



6oap , 

Faroitore 

8tarcb,Blue,8and. 
Brooms, & other 
InoideDls ^. 

Clothes 

Woollen Drapers 
Linen Drapery ..'. 
Hosiery & Haber 

dashery. , 

8boes,Lcather&c 
Incidents 



Carried forward 



£. s. d. 

S,0S7 19 



137 

1,371 11 

41 19 7j 

331 

933 8 9 

SIM 4 

1,247 4 

£3 i^ 5i 



131 13 6 



190 7 2i 



SO 1 
llA 



117 
369 19 4i 



119 17 9j 



366 11 1 
189 6 6^ 



1,S08 



34S 10 
863 16 S4 

74 4 3 

9,62S 19 Hi 



1833, ! 18 34, 
EadingLady-day EndingLady-day 

1834. 1826. 



£. s. d. 

1,387 



306 16 
1,347 3 
113 IS 
760 a 
SOI 9 
873 11 
1,149 13 
346 7 



173 16 Sf 



146 14 3 



1,407 11 9 
110 13 6 
1I» 3 H. 



lU 

367 18 8 



133 8 Oi 



837 16 19 

86 13 9 

1,107 18 6j 

393 13 6 

633 10 

109 10 6i 

10,687 6 7| 



«if. s. d. 

3,276 10 

378 3 11 

1.630 4 7 

66 II 6 

860 3 4 

366 4 7 

S8ft 6 6 

1,133 4 

164 6 11 



87 4 



149 7 3 



708 1 

78 8 

: 94 14 



181 6 
488 10 8 



106 U 



363 6 9 

96 6 3 

1,600 . 3 



689 7 
663 
99 13 



13 sf 



ll|81f 10 



1886, 

BndingLady-dsy 
1836. 



£. S. d, 
2,096 10 6 



313 6 
1,430 16 
83 18 
766 19 
364 6 
848 18 
847 4 
338 19 



66 9 6 



168 10$ 



608 6 

60 8 

. 86 1 8 



188 10 • 
380 13 11 



108 6 1 



883 11 9 

939 9 11 

493 6 3 

640 16 If 

66 10 6 

■ I t II ■■■ I 

I0,0«» 16 111 
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BgLad 
1823. 



Ending Lady-day £adiiigIiady<d«3F 



Brougbtrorwi^rd 

iMVimMAmT Ex- 
FcacES : 

Wine and Spirits 

Porter 

Dnip and Surgi- 
cal Instrumeots 
IncidoDts 



18S3, 

1824. 



(htiofth€H<ms€ 

Weekly & Casual 
Poor 

Poor Housekeep- 
ers' Monthly 
Peo^ioDs 

Poor Persons set 
tied by Servitude 

&0» M.... 

Allowance to Mo- 
thers ofBaslards 

Infaiit Poor at 
Nurse in Ibo 
Country 

Lunatic Poor ... 

Refractory Poor 

Sospeodrd Orders 
•d4 Orders of 
Sessions 

Fonsioners resi. 
diog in other Pa- 
risbes...... 

Oecasionat Allow- 
ances to Poor 
Persons , 

Incidents. , 



4f. s. d 
VS3 19 Ui 



819 16 10 
S7S 1 6 

S51 3 &i 
100 10 6 



9»A7l 10 7i 

l,S6l 8 

9,306 14 

941 8 6 



1,968 9 1 

59 3 7 

318 IC 8 



SO 6 6 
834 6 



161 11 9 
69 5 



Connected inih the Maintenanre: 

1,464 14 



Salaries 

Wagesto Scryants, 
Gratuities, &c.., 

Iaw fizpences ,. 

Removal of Pau- 
pers, lYarraots, 

Funeral Expenses 
Coffins, «(c 

Rant, Taaes, and 
Insurance 

Buildinc^r Repairs 

Materials for Re- 
pairs done by 
Faupers 

Apprentieiof Poor 
Children „. 

Inoidents 



Carried forward 39,041 16 10 



1,039 16 3i 

100 1 7 



960 3 9 

170 16 

171 
786 19 1) 



930 4 Ij 

99 4 
81 16 10 



£. S. d. 

10,627 6 7| 



938 19 6 
989 16 10} 

871 13 6 
194 13 9 



8,389 6 9 

1,480 1 O 

9,987 9 8 

919 13 



9,114 4 1 
1,0119 14 9 
661 6 11§ 



48 6 8 
449 19 8 



966 .3 9} 
46 6 6 



1,633 10 6 

930 10 7 
> 67 11 8 



388 10 10 

940 3 4 

906 14 

1,498 16 1| 

496 6 9 

177 6 

166 13 9 



34,839 16 4i 



1894, 

BadingLBdyHlay 

1826. 



<£. s. d, 
11,819 10 9 



164 8 9 
334 8 8 



951 18 8 
188 19 10 



8,980 17 

1,389 6 8 

9,196 19 6 

903 13 8 



9,^>33 9 11 

799 19 4 
709 13 3 



98 6 9 
396 9 6 



907 16 8 
41 16 4 



1,993 19 8 

884 18 9 
944 17 9 



398 8 6 

996 1 10 

,910 6 
1,163 17 10 

98 16 7 

899 16 7 
367 13 11 



87,808 4 7 



1896, 

finding Lady-day 

1896. 



£. 8. d. 
10,869 16 111 



108 9 

398 6 7 

934 11 4 

163 18 1 



7,686 19 9 

1,849 19 . 

1,736 16 8 

706 9 8 



9,074 8 11 
798 19 1 
614 6 I 



91 11 4 • 
638 10 9 



136 10 3 
33 14 8 



1,898 19 

830 11 
696 16 I 



334 9 9 

990 6 3| 

899 10 8 

476 11 

15 8 10 .' 

398 19 8 

388 17 8 



81,486 14 8i 



830 



BroaffkiforwMrd 



ins. 18M. 



£. 8. d. 

889841 18 10 



£. 8. d 
84,888 16 4} 



1884, 

188S. 



184, IC 

UHiy-dMySiiiaff 



8?.< 



8. d 

4 T 



^Ot C«IMMCff d Wtlfc f &« jifftef MCMf .* 



1888, 



^. 8. d. 
81,488 14 8i 



Cplloctors' Ptep 
d8fe 

Coaolj Bate* 

&IH>o8e8 of, And 
AllowaDoet to 
Cbarohwardont 
and Overaeert... 

Vire EogiDa8 imd 
]|«W8rd8, acQ. .. 

Bibles, Prayer 
Book8,ab Scbool 
BqqU 



Priating. SUtion- 
ery, Advertise- 



InoidenU 
VUil|8t|aBDiiMi«r 

TOTAIiM* ••• 1^ • • • 



Bate per Poai|d. 
First Hali-Teat ) 
8fO€Ad«aIr.jr.i 



4,868 to 



11 6 



81 19 8 



160 4 4 
409 U 8 



nedncted from the amoaat of Reooipts. 



1|61S 19 8 



8,478 8 8 8,768 U 4 



lodaded aoder Ineidents. 



87,881 8 



d. 

8 
6 



844 18 8 



641 

499 



37,748 16 4 



d. 

8 



888 7 



440 
344 16 6 



41,661 10 9 



i. d. 
8 
» 8 



360 18 U 



467 8 

874 10 of 

80 



36,390 10 



dL 

t 
t 



^1 ^ ' * » V " »' w r sm " I 



«<VWW>«*««f^**fflVM< 



« It has boeo sUtod, on the aotfaority of Uie Treasurer, tbot % MUdkaas 
' 9n)y Si^o of qpo MTj^noy Mi 4^. I^and, i}rodooe«.tbe CQonnoiiotfpkar 



Acecunt of the Expendifurejwrthe Yean ending Lady-day, 
1820, 1897, aii<f 1828. 



in the Home .* 



Food: 

Floor for Bfead» Pad- 
dings, &c ^..•. 

pa(m^ftl, Bafley, Pew- 
tec 

Moil t 

BiAter 

Milk ••• 

Grocery 

Table Beer 

Vegetables 

Saft abd other Articles 

^ of t6e natiire of Fbod 

Allowance to Officers m 
Im|U of Tea, Sugar, &c. 
and of Pence to Poor 
Persons in oeu of Meat 

PuBl.: 

Coals ^... 

Candles 

Hovss Ez^moBS: 

8oap 

Purnifcare..... 

Starch. Blue, Sand. 
^ Brooms, aoldotlier In- 
•oidents ....J 

CLOTHIMfi : 

Clothes 

Woiillvik Dranety ........ 

Liqen Drapery 

fioaierf ^Haoerdashery 
SbcMs/Leatb^r, &c. 
tndd^ls ....:.^ ..... 

Caqi^ fprjirard... 



Eii5linguidy<day 
1827. 



s. d. 



1,777 



317 3 

1,764 10 

67 7 

«71 16 

S64 7 

S30 S 

d91 4 

S.dS 7 



3 6 



47 ^1 p 



136 8 l\i 



607 6 

6t 7 6 

171 1 8 



IP4 
946 7 3 



64. 7 



\^ 



114 11 7 
'48 3 10 

$6 IB 11 

606 n y 

70 14 6i 



; ^b#~ 4 iij^ivw «w 



18S7, 

BniUn^Lsd^-day 



1898, 

Ending Lsdy-4ay 

18^. 



£. s. d. 
9,30S 9 % 



366 7 
1,721 a 
66 6 
703 10 
343 16 
S41 19 
906 6 
967 16 



61 16 7 



130 11 



691 4 6 

77 Q H 

9S6 10 3 



387 13 10 
S6Q Q 9 



61 16 4 



430 17 
»ri8 
866 3 
369 IS 
717 
#t 4 



£. s. d. 

3,386 16 6 



319 17 
1,666 6 
67 10 
971 18 
908 10 
188 11 
616 19 
80^ 9 



30 T # 



f41 6 8 



671 It • 

6« 16 • 

348 9 9 



W 4 ^ 
19 6 Ij 



W16 4 
6^8 S 
iOi 9 !• 
884,11, 6| 
^A 14 4 



9f4» 3 10 
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Brooglit forward 



iMriSHART ExrCKCKB 



Wine aod Spirits ^... 

Porter - 

Drugs and Surgical lo- 

stniments 

iDcidenls 



Oicf e/ iht Houte : 

Weekly and Casual Poor 
Poor Houseltecpers* 

Monthly Pensions...... 

Poor Persons settled by 

. Servitude, &c ^ 

Allowance to Mothers of 

Bastards 

Infant Poor at Nurse in 

the Country 

Lunatic Poor 

UefracloryPoor 

ttaspended Orders and 

Orders of Session .•.— 
Pensioners residing in 

dtber Parishes 

Occasional Allowances to 

Poor Persons 

Incidents ^ 



Ctmneeted wUh the 
Mainltmanct • 

Salaries.... 

Wages to SenrantSyOra- 
tuiti^, &c 

Iiaw Expences 

RemoTal of Paupers, 
Warrants, 6cc 

Funeral Expences, Cof- 
fins, &o 

Rent, Taxes, and Insu- 
rance •••«•••»••••• •••••• 

Building and Repairs ... 

Materials for Repairs 
dbne by Paupers 

Apprenticing Poor Chil- 
dren 

Incidents 

Fees for Burials 

Wbilton Land 



16S7, 
Radingl4kly-toy|Bndiiig haAy^y 



1896, 

DgLilf 

inr. 



£. 8. d 

8,889 4 4i 



98 8 

8A3 1 7| 

SRI 18 I 

100 16 1 



9,417 8 9 

1,106 13 6 

1,381 

490 16 4 

8,311 18 

878 9 6 

988 18 8 

65 6 9 

681 7 6 

168 8 8 

36 10 



1,46S 3 6 

688 7 

69 6 3 

373 7 7 

164 4 6 

180 8 3 

287 7 

S 11 8 

93 

114 10 8} 



£. 8. d. 
10,889 8 10 



111 14 8 

817 17 9i 

971 18 6 
186 4 11 



9,710 16 7 

1,084 18 

1,877 

1,896 16 9 

8,316 17 3 

761 O 

1,885 9 

31 16 

619 10 6 

194 8 1 

18 18 



1,931 13 1 

589 3 8 
69 8 3 



343 7 
848 16 



198 17 
860 10 



100 6 
559 10 
103 17 



8 1 



98 6 



'Carried forward { 30,843 13 lo > 30,066 17 9 



1898, 
Sliding Ltdy-day 



£. 8. d. 

9,433 9 10 



100 10 6 
194 13 \i 

149 6 lOi 
904 19 8 



10,967 8 1 

1,160 16 

1,563 19 6 

1,988 15 3 

3,056 8 8 

898 7 6 

1,887 11 O 

195 18 3 

488 18 6 

ai4 3 9i 

14 8 



8,096 18 8 

713 16 9 

909 3 9 

S9f 15 6 

79 3 l| 

931 6 

118 19 10 



113 6 

80 11 3^ 
360 3 6 



36,693 6 5i 
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less, 

EadingLttdy^ay 
1687. 


1827, 
EadiAgUdy^y 
18S8. 


Boding Lady^ay 

isto. 


Brongbt forward 

JVol eonneeted with tlu 
Mamtenanee : 

Collector'8 Poandage ... 
CoqbIt Rate • 


£. 8. d. 

30,843 13 10 

S,485 6 

288 6 

480 IS 11 

S08 6 9 

9 6 3 

30 

60 


£. 8. d. 
36,066 17 9 

311 13 11 
S,083 1 3 

16S 6 6 

130 6 

17 1 6 

621 11 9 
S81 16 8 

298 14 8 

76 17 1 


£. s. d. 

36,093 6 6i 

480 11 
2,226 13 


Ezpenc^ of, and Allow < 
MMeflT'to Cburobwar 
dens and Overseers «.. 

Fire Engioea &Rewards, 


182 13 11 
260 6 


Bibles, Prayer Books, 
aodScbool Books 

Printing, SUtionery,Ad. 
▼ertisementSy &g.* 

Incidents 

Alms Houses 


19 

460 6 9 

122 4 2$ 

31 14 10 


Visitation Dinner ^ 

Perambulation 




Interest to Bankers 




ToTAXi 


34,396 13 3 


39,849 6 


39,848 9 8 


Rate per Pound. 

First Hair- Year 7 

Becond Half. Year j 


S. d. 

1 10 
1 10 


8. d. 

1 8 
1 10 


8. d. 

1 6 
1 10 




3 8 


3 6 1 3 4 



* Tbis item appears ezcessiTo, but some idea may be formed on 
tbe subject, wben tbe following articles arc said to bave been oon- 
•amed between tbe 1st of April and tbe 9.l8t of October, lets; vis. 
177 quires of foolscap, &c. 10 ditto ruled ditto, 30 ditto Molting 
paper, 21 ditto blae ditto, and lo ditto brown— Total 248. Ink 26 
p^nts, and pens 1126, &c.&c. A pattern of writing paper, eqnalty 
ffood, was produced at 68. 6d. per ream, and pens at 2s. per bondred 
Hsss Iban Ine prices cbarged, bat tbe overseers refused to obange on 
tbe around of its being a mere matter of pence !! 

Mr. Mills affirms, that on tbese items a considerable sam migbt bo 
•ayed. 
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Under the head of ''In the Honse/^ the to- 
tiftl expense of rapporting the inmate panpen 
amonnts during seren years to £77,574 128. 7|d. 
Average per year £1 1,082» being somewhat more 
than «£12 9s. 6d. per head, which seems to i)e 
a large sum for so great a body, with all the 
advantages of their being congregated together.* 

The expense of the monthlyi casual, and 
infimt poor, during the seven years, is £ 126,099 
8s. 3d. 

The average expense annually is £9,131 17s^ 
for the support chiefly of Irish paupers. 

The following statement is founded on a 
published account emanating from the late ves- 
try, which does not quite agree with some 
calculations I had already made, but may be 
supposed more correct for the purpose intended. 



* This will be found to amooni to about 48. lOd. per week 
for each pauper, without adverting to salariea, wagea, and 
other particuiara. Whilst at St. James's workhouse, the 
expense of each pauper is said to amount to no more than 
3s. 9d. per week, which I own seems incredible. 

Sinee writing the abo?e, it has been ascertained that the 
Kewington paupers are comfortably farmed at 4s. 6|d. per 
head, for which every thing is foond them ; and Mr. Mott, 
the master, purposes to take ours at 3s. 9d. each, on account 
of their number amounting to upwards of 800. The present 
oust is calculated at more than 6s. each, including every 
expense ! A saving might thus be effected of j^lOO per wee^ 
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Fjlour.— -This item must necessarily amoimt 
to a large ammal sum, being for the support of 
a numerous class of paupers. The total for 
seven years is £14,093 8s. 8d. and the annual 
average more than £2,000. 

It appears that neither due care has been 
paid to the quality nor price of the com, ground 
at the Workhouse, by the paupers. Mr. Mills 
says, ** on the 1st of June I was sworn in church- 
warden. and on the day preceding I went to the 
Workhouse and met the other three church- 
wardens, when we proceeded to examine the 
mills, which we found inferior to the old plan 
of the stones. We found much flour in the 
bran, and much grit in the 'flour. The baker 
confessed it was impossible for him or any 
other person to make a good loaf out of such 
flour. He also informed me that thirty sacks 
of bran had been sold, and afterwards re- 
turned, in consequence of Mr. Pinkerton, an 
overseer, having discovered, on calling on the 
purchaser, that the flour had not been properly 
extracted." 

This imaginary bran has since, through pro- 
per attention, produced no less than three full 
sacks ofjlour, of which bread was made^ equal, at 
least, to thai commonly used by farmers.'' He 
farther remarked, that the food here purchased 
bore a good price, and ought to be of the best 
quality ; among which, he particularly noticed 



/ 

t 
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llie Ijest G^oliha rice, for which 36s. percwt (^ 
was given, when good Patna iic^^'coafii \^ 
obtained at half that sum. '' ^ ^ . . < 

Table Beer. — ^The Table Beer item is on */ 
the face of the abstracted accounts a most ^ 
shanleful affair. In 1822 the amount is stated 
at £1,247 4s. Od. when the number of pau-' 
pers was 917; and on the following year 
£1,149 12s. Od., when the number was 993! 
In 1.824 the sum was £1,132 4s. Od. when the 
p&upers were 1 ,023, being 1 06 more than in 1822, 
when the sum was £1 15 in addition ; and farther 
palpable inconsistencies are shown on inspection. 
The amount is much reduced in the year 1828^ 
being only «£'6i6 19s. 3d. paupers 804, cer« 
tainly a less number than usual, but the ex- 
pense is lessened, as may be seen on comparing 
the accounts, nearly one half. Is this one of: 
the good results of the public opposition to the 
vestry ? 

By the '' Rules and Regulations for the mt- 
nagetnent of the Workhouse," I perceive that 
each adult pauper is allowed eleven pints of 
beer weekly ; and on the calculation of oner 
third of the paupers being so allowanced, there 
does not seem much objection to this last amount, 
after the supply necessary for servants is taken 
iqto consideration. It is manifest, however, that » 
most of the previous charges were extravagaat 
and wasteful, or such.a reduction could not 
have been effected. 
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The whole of the artides imder the hetd dT 
food, aie weU worthy the attention of the Intel* 
ligent parishioner, and he wiU find, vihat appears 
to me enomons diarges under other items. 

Coals. — In noticing, in detail, some of the 
items of expenditure in the abstracts, thearticleof 
Coals deserves our attention. The chaise for 
this useful necessary, during the utmost limit of 
our knowledge, (seven years from 1822 to 1828, 
inclusive), is £4,487 19s. lid. ^'641 3s. in 
round numbers annually. This is equal, 
to the purchase of upwards of 300 chal* 
dxons, they having been purchased some years 
at from 368. to 386. by contract. Be it observed, 
that they are stated under the head of " In Ae 
house;*' and one of the regulations of the Work- 
house, by order of the vestry, is, that '' no fires, 
but those for culinary and medical purposes, be 
allowed before the 1st of October, nor after the 
31st of March, except in very severe weather; 
and that not more than one peck of coals a day 
be allowed to each fire."— This would be about 
thirty-eight bushels annually to each fire ; and 
probably there are fifty fires so apportioned: 
but suppose we double them, 106 dial- 
drons would amply suffice, there remains there- 
fore about 200 chaldnms to account for; out 
of which we have to calculate the necessary con- 
sumption for cooking, baking, washing; fires 
for the governor, matron, apothecary, and 
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the board. 1 am not aware of any other medium 
of fair consumption^ nor have I any wish to 
misstate anything willingly. 

Is it not true, that the vestry rooms, churches, 
school-houses, and alms-houses have been sup- 
plied from the same source, and under the 
designation of " in the house V It would be well 
to inquire and learn if this be the fact ; for, if it 
be so, it is nothing less than a surreptitious 
appropriation, and deserving of the severest 
censure. The present churchwardens will do 
well to look to this apparent abuse.* 

Furniture. — ^There is a considerable annual ; 
charge for furniture for the Workhouse, which 
amounts in seven years to «£'2,630 28. lOd. 
averaging yearly more than ^'375. In the 
absence of better lAforMation, it must seem to 
every one a most enormous sum for paupers, 
especially as it d^es not comprise blankets, 
or linen, for which there is also another extra- 
vagant item of account. 

* An examinatioa •£ the cash book, on this item, will con- 
vince the candid inquirer that the interests of the parishes ' 
ha?e not been regarded, or the sum of £6i% 2s. 3d»-^ould 
not have been abstracted from the poor's-rate» to pay three 
favoured parishioners for coals, at an expense of from 51s. to 
eOt. per efattMron, wben eentracto were made at from 36e. to 
38s. Could we aaoerltiii the whole partieulain, the evil wouM 
probably exceed the calculation. This obloquy^ be it remem. 
beredy attached to the mlers of the parish, and not to the 
individMils ailoddl to. . 

z 2 
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Lives DmA^Emr is an enomoos put of 
the WoiUioiMe exfieadhne. Uke imoantdiui]^ 
serea yean being no lev tlun £6,767 10b.-8^ 
exdusiTe of Woollen Drapery and Hosiery. 
The consumption however is not commensorate, 
there being a heavy stock in hand, some of 
which has remained in the workhouse daring 
the last six years. An inventory has been 
lately taken of it, and 1 was astonished on 
reading it to ob&er%'e no less than seventy-two 
counterpanes, fit for the middle classes of so- 
ciety, but too expensive and ill adapted for 
paupers. The reportis, that atradesmanin office 
a few years since, loaded the house widi these 
goods, having little regard to the interest of 
the parishes. 

It has been stated by an overseer in office at 
the time, that a much higher price was given 
for blankets, &c. than they could be obtained 
at, so that the parish suffers in a double sense, 
first in being unnecessarily glutted, and next 
by paying an extravagant price for the goods. 

It will be seen that in 1823 and 1824 the 
i^ms amount to £2,708 7s. 7|d. and on my 
mentioning this to one connected with the ves- 
try, I was told, that it had been determined 
that the tradesman alluded to should never form 
one of that body. What a consolation for the 
parish ! I contend, however, that the trades- 
man is less to blame than the vestry, who, as-* 
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sttming fo themselves the guardianship of the 
parish purse^ ought to have prevented such an 
abuse. 

Nothing but determined vigilance on the 
p^rt of those who have parochial duties to per- 
form, can counteract the prevalence of fraud 
and peculation, and our present worthy church- 
wardens have evinced how much may be done 
by official attention to their duties. Mt. 
Churchwarden Mills keeps a journal^ by which 
it will be seen that he often devotes to his dffi- 
cial duties twelve and thirteen hours a day, 
and seldom less than nine. He has favoured 
me with a sight of this invaluable memento, 
and by his permission I quote the following 
entry:—" 16th October, 1829. The matrop 
informs me the house is clothed four times a 
year, but many of the paupers state they have 
not had an article given them for nine or 
twelve months. Some had four or five pair^ 
of stockings, three of which 1 ordered to be 
taken away where the latter number was found. 
Plunder seems to prevail every where. I have 
insisted on the clothing of the dead paupers to be 
returned, but have not as ^et had a satisfactory 
account, either from nurses,, matron, or gover- 
nor, but I do purpose looking into that de»- 
partment.'** 

* Tbe following order, issued by the churchwardens and 
overseers, 21st October, 1629, is well calculated to prevent 
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IvriEMAKT BxFEHSES. The amofini fo 
wine and ^irito under thk head, aYeiageft 
Beaily £i50 a year, and for {MMrter mrae dm 
£271, making a total of opwaids of £421! I 
Doriiig the wreral last years* it is obeeraUe^ 
howmnch these amoonts colleetiYely are re- 
doced, and especially since 1825, pronng de- 
monstratiTely that the parishes have not been 
frilly dealt with. 

rnm last to ItM. time jmn mOmme, tb# 

—7 I — :■ ■ »> ■■■ ■■■i«i ■! IMT A A 

thenMrciM«lhep«tflrs«latoiat 896 6 5|» 

jeiMB 10 a| 

he fear Mlovipg y«ws Um viae 

stdifiriUaMSSllo - 413 3 2 

Ditto 4itt# ditt» the pecter te 1004 8 6^ 

^417 10 8} 



feeektioo z^^ That in fbtore no new erticle of dothiBfi^ wiR 
W 4iitribiit04 te the iMMtee of this mrkhoMe, mlitheoM 
haYo been exMniiied, aad foud te he Curly vera esd deliTertd 
nf, when a new article vill be giTon oat in its place. 

* This tam b eqaal to 42,065 peU of porter, or 14JS39 
annaally, or 275 poto weekly aa4 25 orer, or abool 40 
peta per day. Thie ia a4okrahle allowance hr aiefc people, 
and I ahoald doabt whether half the qnantity ia afibrded to 
the large oaiaber of patieata in the Middleaez Hoapital. 1 hate 
«xaouae4 the acooaoU of the Mary-la-beaae werfchooae 
from 1817 to 18S5, aa ordered to he printed hy the 
Hoaie of CommoM, and find no oMntioa of porter for the aick. 
There ii howerer a charge for wine and spirita^ and takiog 
the tait year, (1826.) 
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There iar one cireumstance very ofteewable^ 
namely, that the twojipst years' charge for wine 
and spirits is msre in ptvporlion than doubk the 
amount of every subse^piefil y6ar, with thi excep^ 
Hon of }824^ and that is not e§ual to thret 
fourths of the least of the two! K these articles 
^ere essential to the restoratioii and comfort of 
the siek^ none of the friends of economy wouhl' 
suffer a munnur to escape thetn, font until this^ 
can be shpwn, every parishioner has a right to 
eomplain of the v^astetnl; eitiiaTs^ance here 
esdiibited. 

tht Infihnary is a smatt detached buildihg^ 
contiguous to the workhouse, instituted fw the 
accommodation of sick paupers, and 1 under- 
stand the average is about fifty ; and when it 
il considefed how many of these,, from the 
jtatwre of their maladies, are debarred from the 
use of wine,, ^irits, and pdfter, suspicioD 
taMot biit attach to thei^e efitormons^ items. 

The amount vHien recapitulated ckinng seven 
years; isaafdlows: — 



The amoont of the lonner it •••••••;«••• •♦•^••••«*«« 293 6* 

For the letter ^..r ...^ 94 O* 



£S^1 6 



IiKmrptnsb'the porter, wlbe, and sprHs wilt be se^ to- 
amovnt colleelively in another instance to «f 48ft 18t. dd. and 
to £638 10b. ^Id^anmially. 
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Porter ••••.•• 1900 ift 11 

'Wines and spiriU 1020 6 6 

Drags tod surgictl iastrunenU •• 1812 5 

Incidents 1077 6 6 

.-. i 

je08lO 9 4 



So that, with the strongest indications of imr 
position somewhere, this Infirmary is stated to 
cost the parish, without salaries, food, &c. £830 
a year. • , 

Salaries. — ^The items Salaries, Wages, 
aad Gratuities, form another subject of inquiry, 
and until we are better informed, they savour 
rankly of jobbing with the parish fimds. 

£, s. d. 
Salaries for seyeii years 1^,203 6 11 

Wages and gratuities 5,617 12 9} 

Total .£17,820 19 8J 

essssssBsest 

Being an aTorage of ^2,545 17s. per annum !! 

Now, we know that the vestry clerk had £1050 
per year ; and we are aware that the governor, 
matron, and apothecary to Uie workhouse, and 
several others, have salaries and wages : but 
when it is considered how many of the paupers 
are. put in requisition for general purposes, it 
seems quite inexplicable how such large sums 
can have been fairly required. 

The beadles and clerks of the paving, light- 
ing, and burial boards, it is well known, are 
remunerated from other funds, as also were the 
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watchmen and others. Even Parton, who has 
been deemed improvident, sets down for salariea 
and gratuities, for the year ending at Lady-day 
1814, no more than £1087 7a. Od. ! as may 
be seen in a copy of his yearly manaacript ab- 
stract of that year, which I happen to possess. 
Does this heavy expense arise from the 
multiform duties, which formerly were concen- 
trated in Parton, diverging to various newly 
created officers ? If so, the experiment which 
was intended to produce greater economy has 
failed, and the sooner the old system under 
proper regulations is resorted to the better. 

On looking at the annual item of Wages and 
Gratuities, it is worth while to notice the dif- 
ference between the amount in 1822 and the 
subsequent ^years, and especially to compare 
that year with the year 1827. The former is 
£1,039 186. 3^d. ; the latter £689 3s. 2d. 
What can occasion such an amazing difference 
s^s this? 

Fees Foa Burials.*— 'Thisis an item of expen- 
dit^ire which has been looked at in a very praise^ 

*' * The barial groond of St. Giles's parish is situate near 
Fkncras old church. It is abder trastees appointed by thi 
43rd George III. which empowered them to borrow a sum not 
exceeding ^lO/ooO for making, enclosing, &:e. the said 
gronnd. Abont from two to three acres were purchased and 
appropriated kerefor the purpose alioat twenty-six years sioc^ 
and it is oonjectured (the trastees f efosed showing the books) 
that at least thrice that sum has been borrowed in defiance of 
the above act, and a fresh act was imposed ii^ 18S8.f' 




biter jeaSO ak. 6iL 

£919 Ute. lOd. Wfcj 

fceUmAefcoM 

CMfCClflre^ MMlkiif it BMfi^Bd in ttc 

or in wlat way it WM dispMed o( i 

wot, Iwt die ttMiwt gifta oftvo 

niplj MScieot to poiBt oat the liioteL 

die afwage of tbe two jan, no lev a mm 

ftaa £9M0 has been afartnusted fioB tile paridi 

londs during the aeiren ; an oDtmieiii c whidi 

we tnist win dotct be repeated. 

In the retorna of 8l lIaf74a*bonne eapen* 
ditore preMnted to the Hoose of Commoaa^ I 
find the ifeni, '' Burial of Panpen^" die 
Mionnt of which during seYen years to 182(^ 
inclosire is £1,156 3s. lid. only. I have in 
rain soogbt for other accounts for cc^bis and 
hm, and therefore conehide that tte ^iHmle is 
eofDpriied under that head; certainly, by com- 
puisoi^ tery modmatey eonsiderhig the extent 
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and population of this vast parish, and where 
we may infer there are more funerals of paupers 
than in any other in the metropolis. 

BuiLDiNo AND REPAIRS, wMch are said to 
be ** connected with the maintenance/' well 
deserves the notice of the inhabitant house- 
holders, involving as they do an expense of no 
trifling magnitude. The amount in seven years, 
including £772 7s. 8^d. under the head of 
'' materials for repairs done by paupers/' is 
£5954 2s. O^^d. being about £860 per annum. 
Now, it is plain that the workhouse and its 
offices only can be said to be connected with 
the maintenance, and we are at a loss to con- 
jecture how such a large sum could be ex* 
pended upon them. In my researches, how- 
ever, I found the following particulars of sums 
paid by order of vestry for repairs done to 
Bloomsbury Church, which throws some light 
on the subject, but by what Jigure of speech they 
can be said to be so connected, I am totally at a 
loss to learn. 

REPAIRS TO BLOOMSBURY CHURCH. 



December 4th. The joint reetry ordered ptymeiit of... MO 

12th. Ditto ditta-...,^.-^..^,.. 100 

1824. 

January 3rd. Ditto ditta. .••»«, 

May 18th. Ditto ditto 




These payments therefore in 0eTettteenttonths8moMrtta«£916O 
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IiidependeDt of other considerations, tbb 
money onght not to have been abstracted fipom 
any other ftmd than a chnrch rate for the above 
purpose ; but this did not seem to suit the views 
of the vestry; the parishioners woald have 
been excited with alarm, especially as Aey 
knew the legitimate plan for making such 
a rate would require the assembling of 
them together. Mr. Rogers, who under a 
judge*s order has had the exclusive privilege of 
inspecting the vestry minutes, gives the fol- 
lowing statement : — 

^* Both our churches are stone buildings, 
with fittings-up of oak, and are comparativdy 
new erections, yet the repairs and fanciful al- 
terations are a source of never-ending expense to 
the parishes, and of profit to the Select and 
their connections ; for example : — 

One Tettrymau paiaU St Gileft'g charch and 

chwgca £177 18 4 

A second charges for glazing 112 17 

A third ditto for iron work 174 4 6 

A fourth Testr^man furnishes curtains 285 12 9 

A fifth vestryman paints Blooms- .f 1090 12 7 

bury chnrch • •f595 3 

A sixth ditto puts in a new window 

toditto 294 5 6 

A seventh ditto furnishes uphol- 
stery, &c 174 6 3 

Others do smaller jobs amounting to 1497 9 9 

An eighth vestryman does glazing 

and charges , , 170 6 2731 7.9 

jfd782 4 

asBssssasas 
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Hien they assemble in their secret conclave, 
audit their own accounts, and pay themselves 
by taking the above sum out of the money raised 
under pretext of supporting the poor.''* 

* The following is a statement of monies expended oji 
Bloomsbury Church ont of the poor's rate from 1781 to 1 823, 

JB. s. d. 

1761. Sum taken was • 861 4 8 

1791. Ditto 160 

1793. Ditto 650 

1794. Ditto 200 

1796. Ditto 529 16 3 

1803. Ditto 200 

1806-7. Ditto 719 8 

1809. Ditto 1812 5 1 

1817. Ditto 500 

1622. Ditto 1650 

1823. Ditto 600 

i^772 14 
Nearly equal to its co^t, which wa8 <£9793. 

Copy of some of the Items of 1822* and 1823.— 

£. 8. d. 

WiBsland, Painter • • 696 3 

Doyle and Son, SUined Glass 294 6 6 

Sail and Son, Repairing Organ 146 2 

CMdecot, Uphoatery 174 6 & 

Soathgate, Bricklayer ...128 7 

Akers, Plumber 28 2 6 

Yardlcy, Glazier 170 6 

Iblorrell, PUttterer 67 17 2 

Brown and Son, Masons 161 4 4 

Jeakes, Ironmonger • 262 9 

Biinmngi Surveyor •••••.• 126 16 

^2142 4 
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** A churchwarden (in despite of the express 
provisions of an act of parliament) obtained 
the permission of the ^* Select" to do some 
repairs that he pretended were necessary at 
the workhouse to the amount of £200. Upon 
this permission, he jobbed on until his cbiurge 
was swelled to upwards of £2000, which was 
paid him in sums of two and three hundred 
pounds at a time, so as not to excite the attention 
of the more honourable part of the vestry who 
might happen to attend.'*^ 

Ikcidsnts. — ^These are items of no triiing 
magnitude in the abstracts when eoUectivelf 
considered, and exceedingly useful where con- 
cealment is desired. This, single compreheusiire 
word is regularly introduced six times under 
diflferent heads, which seem sufficiently enor- 
mous, and strained to the utmost, without an 
appendage of so mysterious an import. During 
the seven years these abstracts have been pub- 
lished, their amount is £5609* I6s. 7|d. forming 
a, yearly average of more than £829. But 
what a masa of these, and other unintelligihle 
matter will meet our inquiries, if the legacy of ' 
incomprehensible accounts left us by the^fonner 
vestry derka should be hereafter exposed»to the 
public eye!' Enough however has been. exhi- 
bited to assure us of the ut^r incompetency 
and wanton extravagance of these guardians of 
the parish purse. 
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Whittokt. — ^This single unconnected word 
la^ppears in the abstract of 1826> with the sum 
of £103 17s. subjoined to it, and from ita 
novel chfMracter, excited much curiosity. I 
therefore took the easiest opportunity afforded 
me (5th June,* 1 828), of referring to it in theledgep, 
and there discovered that in the y^ar 1824, 
the ** Select" purchased a piece of land at the 
above place, with the intention of founding an 
establishment for the illegitimate parish chll* 
dren, which intention was afterwards abandoned, 
i^d a place was fitt«d-up iu it$ st^ad at 
Heston. 

The following items of account will show 
that £103 17s. is but a small proportion of its 
expi^nse. 

*" Fehniary 7tb, }824. Paid Mr. Winsiand par- 
chase money paid to Mr. Foaier for land at 
Whiiton 125 

Interest from 26th Jone, 236 days 4 8 

Paid Archer, Solicitor, for cooveying land and 
co^dnding sale •.•••.••.••••• • 43 1ft 0* 

Paid Mr. Tamer, for couTeying ^ ditto to 
trostees" • 43 5 

je216 1 » 

It appears, by this plain statement, that the 
land cost the parish d6'125, whilst the jumbl^ 
of cQUveying and re-conveying, amounted to 
i^re than two thirds of its value. These sums 
k^yi. l(S6Q altogether mystified in the abstract. 
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lieiog merged imdcr the conYenieDt head« ^' In* 
cideats ;** and the same leauA eqoaUy apfdies 
to all the feUowiDg hems coimected with it, 
escept only the entry of £103 17s. whieh refers 
to plans and estimates for boilding the cUl- 
dieo s asylimi. 

" ¥nm 3mlj, 18S3, to April, 1834. 

^ ft. 4. 

•-Fnt ckarge, wdehj Mr. Ahnkmm, AfcU. 
ted, •r Kc^ Street, lor makmg Mt a pba ami 
crtiawle, UHMSlng to i£4,950, for baildiBg a 
haoae ml Wliittoa, caipaUe of accosModaliag 900 
isbtpoM- 61 17 

^ B t t mi A like charge for aaothcr plan aad 
ccliMte (4^000), for 275 only 24 

** Third— A like ditto for aMther ditto ditto, for 
StOchiklreo 19 10 

*" Foerlb— A ditto for 250 ditto" 17 10 



jfJ22 17 
Mr. Uardwick, an Architect, in RoskII Square, 
w$M eaiployed by the Testry to tox Mr. Abra- 
hasi'a bill, from which he dedacted 19 



Leafing the aum as in abatract ••• jflOS 17 O 

And any one would have thought the affair 
ended here, nor can it be di? ined why the remainder 
is withheld.^Mr. Abraham, aubseqnently . pro- 
duced toother bill, onder the head of omiaaions, 
the amount of which waa 12 18 9 

Mr. Hardwick's foe for toxing bill, as stated 
abore 5 5 

By jvhieh the deduction became only 16 3 

As per original charge.M... i£l22 17 
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AH the sums exclusive of Jil03 17s. cdu- 
aected with this improvident purchase, have 
been mixed up with the very dubious, but 
useful item, ** Incidents ;" whereas, if they" 
had been set forth in an intelligible form, this* 
Whitton job would have been seen to amount- 
to no less than at'338 Is. 5d. ! ! Who, on 
reading the solitary word "Whitton, £103 I7s." 
could have fathomed such a wasteful transaction 
to the parish ?* 



'^ In the JRefutaiioD, the following singolar defence is offered 
in £&vour of this job. "There is nolhing ambignons or: 
secreted concerning the land at VVhillon ; it was purchased 
with the intention of erecting thereon buildings for an infant 
establishment, but prudent reflection determined the Vestry toi 
prefer hiring the premises at Ueston, and to avoid the expense 
of building. It is not true, that the land was ever the 
property of a vestryman"— '' and it is in the temporary 
eoBveyance only that he appears the possessor. The land is 
attU the property of the parish, conveyed to trustees, and will 
reUirn its cost." The reader will judge whether the trans- 
action oonld have been conducted ntare ambiguously, and it is 
well known that, some of the vestrymen expressed much dis- 
approbation on the subject. But we are told, the land **wiU 
return its eoiiV Nothing can be more improbable, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show :— 

May i, 1829. Mr. Mills, the new churchwarden, accom- 
panied by Mr. Newberry, went to view, at their own expense, 
the parish estate at WhiHon. It was with some difficulty 
they foand it ; but al length, throogh the intervention of an old 
Inhabitant, they arrived at the promised land. It is situate 
near the seat of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, and was an allotment' 
of waste laod under aa act of enclosure, and was purchased 
by Mr. Fisher by public auction, who soon found he had a; 
very hard bargain, which he was anxious to get rid of. fle 
was relieved from his perplexity by our vestry purchasing it ; 

A A 
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There ate oumy ea cpcM M stated in the 
abstract, worthy the special notice of tiie intal* 
ligeat parishioners; sach as printing, statxMiefy. 
advertisements, law expenses. Sec. that appear 
enonnoos in my view, and especially after 
examining the St. Mary-la-bonne expenditore, 
before qaoted (kc page 342^, which gives a 
total on the three first items, during sevea 
years (to 1826), of no more than £1,804 4s. S^d* 
vdiilst the amount of ours is j6*3,I72 fo. 9d. 
within an equal period. 

My object has been to ''nothing extenuate, 
nor set down ought in malice,** but to bring the 
merits of our vestry government £adriy before 
the public, that the parishioners may, by past 



peDdiqg wbicb« m eowJerable portioB of Ikat h^j, 
paoM by the officers, we«t w carmges to view it, 9aA repoci 
Myt, their cooveyaaee aloae crniie In abool £iA. The natives 
were astMiinbed, ae? er havini^ aeea aach a cavaleaiie betee^ 
aod were at a loas to kaow what it was all aboaL Mr* MiU» 
atatea, that, fron bis own knowledge of land, and ironi the in« 
formatioii he obtained, the utmost ? aine of it, when let, would be 
about sixteen shiiliogs per acra. Archdeaeon GanMdge had 
let land contiguous to it at a pepper com for two ynars, and 
after that term, at that rental. He describes it aa .a aquare 
plot of barren heath land, ** the worst I ever saw, and not 
above the value of £1^ per acrcu It never haa been levdied, 
mied up, or cleared »f its farse, nor endonsd, although the 
purchaser is bound to pay the expease of making and keeping 
the road in repair; and to make and maintain the north aaat 
fences, none of which hi^T« been done. I paced it, and fosod il 
eotttftined two acres, tbre« roods, and twenty-seven perches of 
land/' After this statement, is it credible that this *' properly 
.uf the parish wiWrtiurn Us valued*' 
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oecurrenees, m^ appreciate Ihem, as to decide 
what can be done for their future advantage^ 
They are threatened with another appeal to a 
court of justice, to reverse the verdict of a jury 
which has decided against them, and it is es« 
sentially their duty to guard against the impend** 
ing evil of a resumption, which experience 
has shown can only be fatal to their in* 
terests. Should a new trial be granted, ^md 
the vestry succeed in its object, a fresh enact«^ 
ment will be necessary for the future govern* 
fnent of this extensive district, which must 
embrace a variety of measures calculated to 
obviate the abuses so much complained ot 
A vestry, chosen by the voice of the parishion^' 
ers paying poor rates, is clearly the one best 
calculated for parochial usefulness, especially 
when selected from men of business and leisure. 
Buty unless they are subject to re-election at 
stated periods, nothing effectually useful can be 
expected from them ; they will degenerate like 
their predecessors, and become reckless of the 
duties they undertake to perform. A vestry of 
the description required, should assemble the inr 
habitant householders upon all important occa^ 
sions, instead of agitating public measures without 
their concurrence.* If petitions to parliament, 

* It has long been the practice of the select of these parishes, 
to fill ttp'thefr TacaDcies by appointing resident Lord Chancel- 
lors, Lord Chief Jostices, RecorderSj and other high legal 
A A 2 
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addresses to tbe king, or any othtr circom* 
stanee which involved general interest became 
requisite* our former vestry, in its supreme 
wisdom, and in contempt of the ignorance of 
the parishioners, concocted all such matters in 
secrecy, after which their signatures might have 
the honour to be appended. Assuming to be 
every thing by a stretch of power, that body exer- 
cised it in wantonness, by placing legality at . 
defiance in numerous instances. By the Act of 
10th of Anne, and 14th of Creorge III. it was 
specially provided, that the money raised for 

diftractora, ptMiog by mea calcoiated to be efficieody mcM. 
It is ef ident that these respecUble iinlividBait hare oUier 
duties to iierform, entirely precluding them from parochiaft 
affitirs, bowever urgent The present Judge Parke candidly 
acknowledged from tbe seat of jusUce, a short time since, 
Ibat be wnti an unworthy member of St. Giles's vestry, not 
having attended during many years. Judge Bay ley, thinking 
it incompatible with his function, resigned ; and Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, for tbe same reason^ refused to be placed on the list 
It is well known that these, and other eminent persona, are 
considered honorary vestrymen, and are seldom summoned, nor 
have they been aware how many irregularities have beea done 
under the sanction of their names. It has been said, the beat 
security a parish has, is to be found in the wealth and respeo- 
tobility of iU residetiU, who form its vestry. Nothing is more 
true if these were regubr and vigilant in their duties, but the 
contrary is almost invariably the fact In these parishes, 
where the joint vestries have consisted of seventy-two, excln- 
aive of the rectors and churchwardens, it has ofTen been with 
difficulty that thirteen have been collected together to conduct 
the business. A few individuala, and those none of the wisest, 
have therefore usually directed, at their pleaatfrcp the uftira 
of the joint parishes. 
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the support of the poor, should be used for no 
other purpose, yet this body has constantly 
taken from that fund whatever they pleased 
for the repair of the churches, the support of the 
alms-houses, and for various other purposes, 
without any sentiments- of remorse. 

For all other parochial expenses than that of 
the poor, a distinct rate is necessary ; but the 
" select" have never thought it worth while to 
attend to the letter and spirit of acts of par- 
liament; it might have proved dangerous to 
their power to convene large assemblies, to 
make rates for specific purposes, and thus the 
illegal practice has continued, to the great 
detriment of the supine inhabitants.* 

It is sickening to review the conduct of a 
vestry so constituted, as it is to reflect on the 



* ** AllhoDgh it is Iral j said the chorches are of stone, the 
eflbcts of time will render repairs necessary ; and the money 
for defraying such expenses has, for nearly a centary* been 
taken out of the poor's-rale, a practice not tegular it is admit' 
ied, bnif in ^ect, making no difference to the inhabitants, 
ndio would have to pay the same amount, whether charged 
in a separate rate, or in a eonsolidate«l one under the denomi« 
naUon of that of the poor/' (See ^* Refutation/' page 27.) 

This defence of an illegal practice is replete with fallacies. 
The wisdom of our ancestors, so often urged, no doubt con- 
templated how msny frauds would arise by a want of adhe- 
rence to the distinctive rates. Will any one believe that 
nothing would have been saved to tlie parishes, had the law 
not been infringed ? and does the practice of nearly a century 
render the evil less odions ^ 
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apadiy so long preralent in these pannes, 
vhere implicit sabrntssion has been carried to its 
extrtme point ; bat for this we shoold not have 
to hunent so many acts of delinqaency. If the 
joint Testry had been composed of less discoid- 
ant materials, their clerics for the time being 
wonld never have assumed such authcHityia 
the government of these parishes, nor would 
they have occupied their situations without 
giving securities commensurate to the trust 
reposed in them. 

The choice of churchwardens, feariessly de- 
termined to attend to their duties, will render 
the year 1829 memorable in our parish annalSf 
and is highly honourable to the patriotism of 
the inhabitant householders. This was the only 
privilege remaining to them ; the others were 
absorbed in the pride of vestry power, where 
regret has been audibly uttered, on the parish- 
ioners being legally invested with this solitary 
parochial right. 

The inhabitants will hereafter know how 
many real reforms have been effected by these 
officers of their choice, who, surrounded by 
peculation, have laboured unintermittingly to 
promote economy, and the best interests of 
their constituents. Many of their praise-wor- 
thy acts have come under my notice, but to 
enter minutely into them, would^ at present^ be 
premature, and I refrain. 
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There are several points admitted by tfie late' 
vestry, which have entered into this discussion, 
in which all must concur. They are to be found 
in their '' Refutation." In page 1 it is remarked, 
that *^ it needs only be put to the understanding 
of rational men, whether, if the whole parish 
were competent, business could be transacted by 
several thousand persons assembled together?' 
Certainly not, and it will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to apply to parliament for the institution 
of an elective vestry, on a broad comprehensive 
basis ; but I would not have the thousands shut 
out from its deliberations on particular weightf 
occasions.* This is not, however, the affair of a 
moment, it cannot be effected until the meeting 
of that assembly ; and as it is now announced 
that a bill is in progress, it is to be hoped that it 
will approximate, as nearly as possible, to the 
wishes of the mass of the inhabitants. They 
will, however, sedupusly watch over their own 
interests, cautiously avoiding the recurrence of 
evils they have had to conflict with. 

In page 25, under the head of assessments, 
we are told, *' if the rating of the parishes is 

* *^ If^ in the application that may be made to parllamenf, a 
re-modelling of the constitution of the vestry is thought advisa- 
ble, those who form that body , so far from opposing, will aid the 
advancement of such improTements, as deliberation, caution, and 
wisdom may sanction*. Should soch improvements be thoaghi to 
cDBtiist in introdBcing-the elective prineiple, the vestry will feel 
no repagnaaoe to its adoption.*' (See '' Refutation," ijfc. p. 00.) 
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complained of, as being grievously unequal, 
what reason can there be for supposing the vestry 
would object to the remedy, by a general as- 
sessment? According to the showing of the 
complaints, the vestrymen would be benefitted 
by the equalization;, the majority of whomt 
as asserted in the complaining passages, are 
resident in those parts rated to such an exorbitant 
amount.* They know that th^ rates are unequal, 
but are convinced that all great changes must 
be gradual to be beneficial :" and again ; '' the 
vestry is desirous of gradually introducing a new 
assessment." 

Here is an admission of the necessity of a 
new assessment, but it must be gradual. What 
is implied by this portentous word, I am at a 
loss to conjecture. Mr. Thiselton, it has been 
shown, complained of this monstrous evil in 

1812; and I did so at an earlier period, when 

■ f '■ ■ -- -"■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* I am inclined to view ibis representation as being too 
hastily made. It can be easily demonstrated, that at least 
twenty ont of the thirty-six of the late St Giles's vestry, aie 
considerably under-rated ; and it is probable nearly as many, 
by fair calculation, may be selected from those of Blooms- 
Iniry, no less than twenty-two of them being residents in the 
old part of the parish. It is well known that many of these, and 
others, formerly vestrymen, were> and are greatly benefited by 
tbis. Mr. Peter Lodgate's house. No. 200, High Holbom, 
ivas never rated higher than £28 a year ; whilst in LitUe 
Guildford Street, very inferior houses^to say nothing of sitaa- 
tion, are rated at «£33. Mr. Stable's immense premises were 
assessed at only ^100 ; and, in respect to the living vestrymen, 
lettheinteliigentparishioners examine the rate-books and judge. 
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it was promised to be remedied. Twenty years 
have thus elapsed, without any alteration taking 
place, and still we are told it is to be gradually 
introduced! The truth is, it never will be intro' 
duced but by the efforts of the inhabitants, as 
was lately the case at Stratford-le-bow. On a 
moderate calculation, the elder parish has been 
paying somewhere about £8,000 a year less 
than her proportion, by which Bloomsbury 
suffers, not only in that instance, but also in 
respect to the king's-taxes ; and ought such a 
state of things to continue ? 

Assuming that St. Giles's parish is assessed 
at two-fifths less than she ought to be, as com- 
pared with Bloomsbury (^'45,360), the amount 
is annually, during the preceding seven years* 
at 3s. 9d. in the pound (that being the mean 
average), £8,437 10s. consequently the aggre- 
gate of that period amounts to £59,062 10s. I ! ! 

This enormous disparity maj be multiplied 
to a considerable extent (being applicable to 
former periods), before we can calculate with 
any precision the magnitude of the evil under 
which Bloomsbury has suffered, and yet its 
inhabitants have endured these exactions re- 
gardless of the injustice, or unaware of the 
consequences. 

'' He thai is robb'd, not wanting wbat is stolen. 
Let him not know it, and he's not robbM at all.'' 
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There is a uniform utility in parochial govern* 
Ynent, when directed to small communities; 
therefore, whenever parishes have arisen to 
considerable extent and population, they ought 
to undergo a division ; and this argument is 
especially applicable to our district. Blooms- 
bury ought to be entirely separated from the 
elder parish, as was evidently contemplated by 
the legislature in the Act of 3 Greorge IL cap. 
19 (see Appenfiix)^ whatever objections may 
be offered against such a measure. The 
great obstacle to this, is the burthensome 
^state of the poor, especially the Irish, who 
occupy a considerable portion of St. Giles's 
parish, from which it has acquired the cadt 
appellation of the " Holy Land."* Excluded 
from the aid of the opulent parish of Blooms- 

* 1816. Mr. Montague Bargoyne, in his evidence before a 
tonmittee of the House of Commons, slated that he had taken 
much pains to ascertain the number of Irish residents in the 
two parishes ; the result was, that in St. Giles's he found 
3,348, men, women, and children, and in Bloomsbury only 35 
ditto. Pinegan gave evidence of there being 6,000 Irish in the 
neighbourhood of George Street, and 3,000 children. How 
are these accounts to be reconciled P The former gentleman 
stated, that after a most patient inquiry, he ascertained thai 
there were, in 1816, 6,876 Irish adults in the metropolis, and 
7,288 children, making a total of 14,164. 

In one Court in Mary-la-bonne, containing only twenty*foni' 
wry small houses, he states he fonnd 700 of. thase poor peo« 
pie, in n situation likely to occasion contagion. There were 
but few of them wlio had not themtdvea begged^ or employed 
I in their fiunilies to do so. 
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bury» the burthen would be extreme^ and she 
has reason to deprecate such an event. 

I would, nevertheless, have each parish, ac- 
cording to the implied intention of parliament, 
placed in an independent state, each conducting 
its separate affairs ; and am persuaded, that an 
arrangement might be made combining mutual 
advantage. 

If it be necessary to attach a portion of St. 
Giles's* parish to Bloomsbury, to make the 
burthens equivalent ; or if an annual sum, in 
aid of the elder parish be required, let such a 
measure be resorted to, conformable to the* 
provision of the Act of 43 of Elizabeth ; in my 
humble opinion, something of this nature would 
operate to the benefit of the whole district. No 
curgument can. be drawn against this from the 
two large parishes of Mary-la-bonne and St. 
Pancras ; they are confessedly ill managed, as 
all overgrown bodies ever must be. 

How weak and futile are the prejudices of 
man ! the very naming of reforms, calculated to 
promote the best influence on society, have 
been always objected to, if they interfere ever 
so remotely on established institutions. The 
improvements in the arts, and the refinements 
of philosophy have been opposed, because 
mankind have wanted leisure or fortitude to 
scrutinize the object of their veneration, and 
the prejudices by which they have been blinded. 
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The proposition for the severing, of these pa* 
rishes, on the same principle, will, I am assured, 
be received with similar sentiments, and it is 
only by being accustomed to the sound, and 
giving scope to reflection, that the calmness of 
inquiry can be expected ; and I am sanguine 
enough to believe, that at no distant period, 
the hints thus thrown out will be acted upon. 

But whatever may be the event in this 
respect, the notice just issued of an intended 
application to parliament for a new parochial 
enactment, is a signal for due exertion to coun- 
teract any attempt to place us again on the 
old system. That the affairs of populous 
parishes must be administered by a few, in 
the nature of a committee, must be admitted, 
but whatever name is given it, it ought no 
longer to be a self-propag&ting body, irrespon- 
sibly constructed. On the contrary, it should 
be chosen at intervals, either wholly or par* 
tially, and its proceedings should be subject to 
the revision of the inhabitant householders. 

As this new measure originates from a vestry 
odious to the parishioners, it becomes the more 
imperative to view it with jealousy ; let them 
therefore, be on the alert, always recollecting, 
that if they act with the tameness of sheep^ 
they may expect the wolves to devour them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Biographical Sketches of former Residents in these 
Parishes — Dr. Borde — George Chapman-^ 
Duchess Dudley — The Bedford, Montague, 
and Southampton Families — Mrs. Thomas-^ 
and the Revolution of 1688, S^c. S^c. 

Doctor Andrew Borde — Grainger say«, 
*' was physician to Henry VIIL and an admi rd# 
wit in his reign." He was the author of '* Tae 
Breviary of Health," "Tales of the Madmen of 
Gotham," and of the work entitled " The Intco- 
duction of Knowledge, the whych doth teach ft 
man to speak al maner of languages, and to 
know the usage and fashion of al maner of 
•countries : Dedycated to the right honourab^ 
^nd gracious Lady Mary, daughter of King 
Henry VHL" Black letter, imprinted by 
William Copeland, without date. 

The name of merry-andrew, since so familiar, 
is said to be first given to Doctor Borde, on 
account of his pleasantries. In the latter part 
of his life he grew serious, and took upon him 
the order of a Carthusian Monk, in the Charter 
House, at London. 

He lived on the site of Dudley Court (see 
page 25), but it does not appear how long he 
was a parishioner of St. Giles. 

George Chapman, one of the earliest English 
dramatic poets, and the first translator of the 
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whole of the works of Horace, was probably an 
inhabitant of this parish, he having a Greciai^ 
monument erected to his memory here, in St. 
Giles's church-yard, classically constructed by 
his friend Inigo Jones. The stone stands above 
ground, against the wall, much defaced. He 
died in 1634. aged 77. 

Duchess Dudley, or Duddely — So cele- 
brated for her charities, was a parishioner more 
than half a century. She was tnird daughter of 
Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, 
Baronet. Her mother was Catherine, daughter 
of Sir John Spencer, of Wormleighton, Knight, 
and great grandfather to Earl Sunderland. The 
aforesaid Sir Thomas Leigh had by the said 
CSatherine, John Lei^h, Knight, who was the 
father of the Lord Leigh, Baron of Stonely. 
Alice married Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, in 
1620, son to Robert Earl of Leicester, and for 
his excellent merits, created a Duke by Ferdi- 
nand IL late Emperor of Germany. She was, by 
letters patent, dated May 20, 1635, by Charles 
I. advanced to the title of a Duchess. ^ She had 
five daughters, one only of which survived 
her, the widow of Sir Richard Levison, Knight, 
who was thepicture of her mother in piety and 
goodness. The Duchess was born at Stonely, 
where there is a catalogue of her charities, to 
the reparation of the church, rebuilding it, and 
the ornaments of the altar. There her body 
lies entombed ; and besides her charities tb her 
native town, many others are recorded of her, 
and of her augmentation of poor vicarages. She 
purchased a fair house and garden for the in- 
cumbent of St. Giles, where her benefactions 
were neither few nor small. 
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Doctor Boreman, in bis funeral Sermon^ 
speaking of her, says, '' She was a magazine of 
experience — her vast memory, which was strong 
and vigorous to admiration, was the store- 
house and treasury of observation and kjiow- 
ledge of occurrences for many years ; so t&iat I 
have often said that she was a living chronicle, 
bound up with the thread of a long snun age. 
And in aivers accidents, and things relating to 
our parish, I have often appealed to her stu- 
pendous memory, as to an ancient record. 
An enlargement of her estate she never desired 
by the addition of a jointure, but moving in the 
sphere of her own fortune, and contenting her* 
self with the portion God had given her, she^ 
clave only to him. In short, I would say to any 
desirous to attain some degree of perfectioDt 
vade ad sancti Egidij oppidum et dUic Ducfssam 
Dudleyam.'' — " Come to St. Giles, and inquire 
the character of Lady Dudley." 

She is mentioned further in the Biographia 
Britannica, 1812, which in the preamble states^ 
** That in the early part of James I. a suit com^ 
menced against her husband. Sir Robert Dud^ 
ley. Knight, and others, for pretending himself 
to be heir to the houses and lands of the Earldom 
of Warwick and Leicester, and that divers wit* 
nesses were examined in support of such claim.: 
Whereupon by full testimony upon oath, partly 
made by the tady Douglas, and partly by other 
persons of quality and credit, who were present 
at the marriage by a lawful minister; and that 
the said Sir Robert and his mother were owned 
by the Earl, as his lawful wife and son, as by 
many of such depositions appear. But a special 
order being made for sealing up the said deposi- 
tions, did cause the said Sir Robert to leave the 
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kingdam ; whereof his ad veraaries taking advaat- 
age» procured a privy seal to be sent requiring hid 
return, which he not obeying, because his 
honours and lands were denied, all his lands 
were seized to the king*s use." 

Sir Robert signalized himself in an expedition 
he fitted out to the River Oroonoco, in which he 
captured and destroyed several Spanish ships. 
In 1596 he was at the taking of Cadiz, and was 
rewarded with the honour of knighthood. In 
1605 he had adopted legal proceedings to esta- 
blish his legitimacy, but his father's widow 
defeated the attempt, on which he retired to 
Florence, thereby deserting his country and his 
amiable wife and five daughters. At Florence 
he seduced and carried off the daughter of Sir 
Robert Southwell, and was afterwards outlawed, 
and his estates were forfeited to the crown. 
Subsequently, he assumed the titles of Earl of 
Warwick and Duke of Northumberland. He 
devised plans for draining the neighbouriiood of 
Pisa, and improving the port of Leghorn ; and 
compiled a work entitled Arcano del Mare. 
He became chamberlain to the Grand Duchess^ 
and was created a Duke of the Holy Roman 
Empire. He died at his seat, near Florence^ 
in 1639, bearing the character of his family^ 
for being clever and well informed, but un*" 
principled. 

King Charles I. came into the possession of 
the estates, which had been purchased for a 
small sum by bis brother^ Prince Henry. They 
consisted of Kennilworth Cai^tle, with its ex* 
tensive chaces, &c. ; but learning afterwards of 
the great injustice done her hu^ahd and her-* 
self and family by such alienation, and in con-^i 
sideration of the services of Sir K. Levison, and 
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Robert HoIborn> Esq. (who married two of her 
daughters), the King* granted to Lady Alice 
the title of Duchess of Dudley for her life,' and 
to her daughters, the places, titles, and prece- 
dences of duke's daughters, for their lives, con- 
sidering himself obliged to do much more for 
them, if it were in his power, in those unhappy 
times of distraction. 

She died 9 possessed of the vast fortune of her 
husband's father, the Earl of Leicester, at her 
house, near the church, January 22, 1669, 
aged 90. Stow has given a minute account of 
her donations, under the article of St. Giles's 
parish. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in the county 
of Salop, eminent for his character and writ- 
ings, resided in Great Queen Street, in a house 
still remaining on its south side, a few doors east 
of Great Wild Street. His chief work was 
** De Veritate prout distingiiitur Revelatione," 
which has been treated with much respect, 
although it questions the utility of Revelation. 
It has been considered a book of much learn- 
ing and argument, and has been answered by 
Gassendi. An incident which occurred, as he 
states, determined him to publish this work ; 
and it may be mentioned as a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of imagination over an 
enthusiastic mind. He was in his chamber, 
doubtful as to the propriety of the publication, 
on a summer's day ; and, as the sun shone clear, 
he took his book and knelt devoutly on his 
knees, ixkd besought the Lord to satisfy him 
whether he should give it to the world or sup- 
press it. ** I had no sooner spok-e," he says, 
'^ these words, but a loud, though yetgentlenoise' 
came from- the Heavens (for it was like nothing 
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^n earth)> ^hiob idid so comfort tad cheer a»e, 
Vbat I took my petiiioB as granted, ai^d that I 
i^d the sign demanded/' He xnafces the most 
solemn assertions in his life, written by himself 
of the tr^th of this, i^d there is no rea^n to 
d|pubt his belief of it. He is said to have been 
tl&e earliest Enghsh sceptipal writer, and the, 
work in question has been reported an extrapr- 
binary one, considering the time in whiph it 
y^s written; bat one cannot but notice the 
iBconsistency of the test which ushered it i^itP 
ibe world* It was truly a surprising instance 
9f vanity and self delusion, in one whose ch^ef 
argument is against revelation, founded on the 
improl^a^bility that Heaven would communicate 
its will to a part of the world and not to the 
whole. He wrote also a '' Life and Reign of 
Henry VUL" which has been cor^idered an. 
apology o( that wicked Prince, rather than a 
iair represeutauon. He joined the parliament, 
in the turbulent times of Charles L but after- 
wards quitted it, suffering greatly in bis fortune 
ip consequence. He was reckoned a man qf 
great talent and bravery, and was open and 
generous in his disposition. He died at bis 
bouse in Great Queen Street, in 1648, aged 77 
years, and was interred in bis parish church of 
^U Giles, where his epitaph particularised hijn 
as the author of *' D'Veiitate. ' Hi^ eptertw,- 
ihg memoirs, written by himself,, remained in 
manuscript until first printed by Lord Orfordf 
at Stra^wberry Hill, in 1764. 

We may here notice that Great Quew Stnpt: 
has been celebrated for men of high ^ipfi^v^ 
and abilities. Here Sir Godfrey Kneller lived 
i^nd praptised his art, having among bi^ynimfr^ 
ous portraits painted those (^ i^ leM tlwA. oi^^^ 



mo&archsv who sat t6 b^. MAtif of the beauti- 
ful: women of hift d^y BtiStr silPVivo in hiis cblotirsr; 
He died October 27, 1723; leaving <*onsidera-' 
ble weahh, accutticrlated tiy his su<*ces9fol* in- 
duslary. 

Doctors MKA^ivand "RAt^LiFP^ were also' 
pari^ioners, and r^t^ideid in the same street, at 
the same period as S^r Godfrey Knellei'. Thef 
medical works of the! foitoer are still in esf*' 
timation ; and the- library of the latter, his* 
monificent gift tothe University of Oxford, is af 
noMe monnmertti to his feme, The fottner dietf 
in i7^54-^the latter in^ 171*. 

Lord Lisle. — We have before mentioned' 
the grant, &c. made to him ; (see page 21,^ 
and that he resided in part of the Hospital' 
buildings. He was the eldest son of Edmund^ 
Dudley, who wa& eipfeculled with Empson in 
1609 : they were the rapacious agents of Henry- 
VIL His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Eklward Grey, Viscount Lisle; who, five yeat^^ 
after her mother's death, married Arthur 
Plantagenet, natural son' of Edward IV. by 
Lady Elizabeth Lucy ; and which Arthur P!an- 
tegenet was afterwards, in her right, created 
Viscount Lisle* 

John Dudley was bom 1502 ; and was on the 
reversal-: of his father's attainder, created Vis- 
CQtint Li£i)e» s^ubsequently made Lord High 
Admiral, and was left dke of the sixteen ex- 
ebufors of Henry the VII [/s wilL Anno 1647, 
I^.was created Earl of Warwick, and had the 
office confeited on him of great Chamberlain of 
Gtogland, he was next made a Knight of the' 
GaRti«F.; ondin 1661, to complete hi^hononrd, 
\|F»s. adflranced to the dignity of Earl MkrBhal 
o^ jBogliod, and created Duke of Nofthumber- 
land. 
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On die death of the Dulbe of Somerset, imele 
of Edward VI. who fell through his' intriguai. 
he became head of the council ; and vested 
with this authority, had the address to prevail 
with the youthful £dward, to violate the order 
of succession, in order to set the crown on the 
head of his daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane 
Grey, who, after the king's death, was ac- 
cordingly proclaimed queen. The accession 
of Mary, and the events which followed are 
well known. Arrested for the part he had 
taken in this transaction, he w»9, with his son 
the young Lord Dudley, convicted of high 
treason, and on the 22nd of Angus t» 1554, fell 
like his father Edmund Dudley, on the scaffold, 
in the 52nd year of his age, unbeloved and 
unpltied. 

Sir Rogea L'Estrano£, who was much 
celebrated as a political writer during the 
stormy reign of the Stuarts, as also for his gross 
inconsistency, is interred in St« Giles's church, 
and his monument was said to be the most re- 
markable one in it. He died at the advanced 
ageof «8, in 1704. 

Andrew .Marvel. — ^Thc inflexible and 
disinterested Andrew Marvel, the early Latin 
secretary to the immortal Milton, lies also 
here. He was a fine example of incorruptible 
patriotism; of whom it is recorded, that m the* 
hour of need he refiiseif£1000 offered him by 
Charles IL although his necessities required 
imme(tiately afterwards the loan of a guinea 
from a friend. Kingston-upon-HuU, his native 
place, was the borough he represented, and hin 
constituents, highly sensible of his integrity, 
buried him at their expense. They also voted 
a sum of money to erect a monument to his 
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memory, with a laudatory inscription, which, 
although devoid of party allusion, neither the 
one nor the ot^er was admitted by a rector* 
belonging to a class of zealots, who occasionally 
impeach the intellectual character of the chureh 
of England. 

As a curiosity, I here copy the intended 
epitaph^ which was afterwards inserted on a 
monument at Kingston-upon-Hull by his con- 
stituents. They have, however, taken a liberty 
with the fact of his remains lying there. 

JEPITAPH ON ANDREW MARVEL,. ESQ. 

Near this pYftce 

Lyeth Ihe Body of Andrew Marvel, Esq. 

A Man so endowed by Nature, 

So improved by Education, Study, and Travef, 

So consummated by Experience, 

That, joining the most peculiar graces of Wit 

And Learning, 

With a singular Penetration and strength of Judgment^. 

And exercising all these 

In the whole course of'his life 

With unalterable steadiness to the ways of Virtue, 

He became the ornament 

And exampfe of the age. 

Beloved by good men, feared by bad». 

Admired by all, 

.Though imitated* alas I 

By few. 

And scarce paralleled by any : 

Bui a Tombstone can n^^ier oontaia his character. 

Nor is a Marble necessary to transmit it to posterity. 

It is engraved on the minds of this generation. 

And will be legible in his inimitable 

Writings i 

Nevertheless, 

He having served near twenty years 

♦ Seoti seems to have beea the rector alkided lo. 
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aged 96 years. Her marriage is said to have 
given occasion to Cibber to introdace a scene 
in his play of " The Sick Lady Cured.** Pesh 
nant says, she was kept on the ground^floor 
apartments of Montague House during his 
Grace's life, and was served on the kifiee to the 
day of her death. Of this first Duk^ of Mon- 
tague we shall have more to add in the Life of 
Mrs. Thomas, (see p. 390. J 

We shall here add, that' the second Duke, 
John, son of Ralph, continued a parishioner 
during several years, and was, with his relative 
John Duke of Bedford, appointed a vestryman 
of St. Georg^e Bloomsbury in 1731. In 1733 
he removed with his Duchess from Montague 
House, of which he only occupied one wing, 
to his residence at Whitehall. 

Richard Pendrell. — At the time of 
Charles IL's escape and concealment in the 
oak, the Pendrells, who resided iii Staffordshire, 
had the merit, by their fidelity and prudence, 
of being instrumental in eirecting his deli- 
irerance. It is supposed that Richard, after 
the restoration, followed the king to town, and 
then settled in this parish, as being near the 
court. Certain it is, that Pendrell's name 
occurs in 1702 as overseer, which leads to the 
conclusion that Richard's descendants con- 
tinued inhabitants here for many years. The 
grand-daughter of this Richard was lately living 
in the neighbourhood of Coveut Garden, and 
is said to have enjoyed a small pension, psfrt of 
the one granted to her ancestor. Richard 
Pendrell died in 1671, and had a monument 
erected to his memory on the south-east side 
of the former church. The raising of the church- 
yard, subsequently, had so far buried the men- 
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nment as to render it necessary to form a new 
one to preserve the memory of this celebrated 
roan. The black marble slab of the old tomb, 
at present, forms the base of the new one. 
Strype has recorded the inscription, which con- 
tains less poetry than sentiment : — 

** Here ties 

RICHARD PENDRELL, 

Preserver and Conductor of his sacred Majesty, King Charles 

the Second, of Great Britain, 

After his Escape from Worcester fight, 1660, 

Who died February 8th, 1671. 

Hold passenger, here's shrouded in this hearse, 

Unparalled Pendrell thro' the universe I 
Like when the eastern star from heaven gave light 

To three lost kings; so he in such dflrrk night, 
To Britain's monarch, lost by adverse war. 
On earth appeared a second eastern star ; 
A pole, a stem, in her rebellion's main, 
A pilot to her royal sovereign came : 
Now to triumph in heaven's eternal sphere. 
He is advanced for his just steerage here. 
Whilst Albion's chronicles with matchless fame. 
Embalm the story of great Pendrell's name." 

The Annual Register of 1827 has the follow- 
ing announcement : — "Died, December 16th, 
1827, at Eastborne, aged 70, Mr, John Pen- 
drell, the representative of the preserver of 
Charles 11. His son, who formerly kept the 
Royal Oak at Lewes, is now clerk at the 
Gloucester Hotel, Brighton." 

Anecdotes of the Russell Family— 
Intimately connected as this family is to Blooms- 
bury, and dear and illustrious as it is in the 
history of our country, it becomes imperative to 
enter mto some particulars of it, and especially 
of its first introduction to this parish. The an- 
cestors of the Russells are ^aid to have had 
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possession of a landed estate in Donetshiro, 
at an early period, and in 1221» John Russell 
was constable of Corfe Castle. William RusseU 
in 1284, obtained a charter for a market^ at his 
manor, Kingston-Russell, and he was member 
for the county of Southampton, in 1307. Sir 
John Russell, his lineal descendant, was Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1434, and in 1432. 
His son, John Russell, lived at Barwick, four 
miles from Bridport, when a further occurrence 
led him to wealth and honour. In 1606, Philip, 
Arohduke of Austria and King of Castile, was 
compelled by a violent storm, to put into Wey- 
mouth, and was entertained by Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, who sent for Mr. Russell, knowing 
be understood foreign languages, having travelled 
abroad, to converse with him. The Archduke 
was so much pleased with him, that he took 
him to court, and recommended him warmly to 
the King, who made him immediately one of 
the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. He 
afterwards attended Henry VIII. in his expedi- 
tion to France, and was present at the taking 
several tov^ns, for which service he obtained some 
lands. In 1522, he was knighted by the Earl 
of Surry, for his services in Bretagne, and was 
created Lord Russell, in 1539, and afterwards 
Earl of Bedford. Francis, fourth Eari in lineal 
succession from the first, in the reign of James I. 
and Charles I. had four sons, and five daughters. 
His sons were, William, his successor, Francis, 
who died unmarried ; John, a Colonel in the 
Civil Wars, for King Charles I. and Edward^ 
whose son Edward went over to the Prince of 
Orange, in the time of James 11. and was after- 
wards the famous Admiral Russell. The four 
daughters were. Lady Katherine^ (the eldest^) 
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wbo married Robert Lord Brokie; the Lady 
Anne, afterwards wife to George £arl of Bristol ; 
the Lady Margaret, married to James Hay» 
Earl of, Carlisle ; and the LadyDiana^ married to 
Franc^, Lord Newport. 

William, Earl of Bedford, was at first Master 
of the Horse to the Parliament, and was mainly 
instrumental in gaining the Battle of Edgehill, 
where be commanded the reserve. Without 
entering minutely into the intermediate occurren- 
ces of his life, it is Sufficient to observe that he 
assisted at the conferences, previous to the 
nestoratioQ^ and bore St. Edward's Sceptre, at 
the coronation of Charles IL 

He married Anne, daughter to Robert Carr,. 
Earl of Somerset, and Francis Howard, he had 
sev^n 8oas, and three daughters ; of the former, 
the eldest was the celebrated Lord William 
]Russell, who married, as has been stated, at 
page 136, Rachel, daughter, and co-heiress of 
Thomas Wrioth^ley, ji^rl of Southampton, by 
whom he left issue one son, and two daughters* 
(See page 94.) 

■ ■ ■' • . ■ ■■.*...■»■-.* .m !■»■ * ' ^ >^ii— ■f'ir— 

* Lady Rachel Roasell, the eldest daughter of Lord 
William and Lady Ruaaeil, was narried to William Lord 
Cavendish, afterwards Dake of Devonshire ; and the second. 
Lady Catherine, married John Manners, Lord Ross, after- 
wards Duke of RiUlaud. Wriothealy the son, married Eliza- 
beib, only daughter of John Howland, Esq. and succeeded his 
grandfather as Dnke of Bedford, in 1700, and died of th<o 
small-pox. May 26th, 1711, aged SI, He was saceeeded in 
the Dukedom, by Wriothesly* his son, who married Lady Anne 
Egerton, daoghter of Scroop, Dake of Bridgewater, but dying 
without issue October 3rd, 1733, his only surviving brother, 
John, bom September 30th, 1710, became the Duke. John, 
the Fourth Duke of Bedford, married to hia second wife. Lady 
Gertrude, Daughter of John Earl Gower, and had issne one 
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Lady Rachel Russell was a most exemplaiy 
ivoman, and an ornament to her sex. She had 
the merit of reclaiming her Lord from the 
fashionable vices of the profligate court of 
Charles IL Her attendance upon him*' at his 
trial, and rendering him her best assistance, as 
his amanuensis, when counsel was refused, was 
highly creditable to her aflection as a wife, and 
must ever render her an object of sympathy and 
veneration. 

The following short liote to him in prison, 
the day before his trial, is delightfully ezpres« 
give of her zeal and anxiety on his account; 
combining, as it does, firmness with affection. 
(Lady Russell to Lord Russell^) endorsed, "To 
ask his leave to be at his trial." 

"Your friends, believing I can do you some 
service at your trial, I am extreme willing to 
try, if my resolution will hold out — pray let 
your's. But it may be the court will not let 
me ; however, do you let me try.'* 

When judgment was given» the importunity 
of his friends, and the deep distress of a wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, prevailed upon Lord 
Russell to take another step to save his life. 
This was to write petitions to the King, and to 
the Duke of York, offering to live abroad, and 
never to meddle in the affairs of England. His 
Father, the Earl of Bedford, also sent a most 
affecting one full of submission, and offering 
pecuniary sacrifices, could his son's life be spared. 

daughter named Carotine, afterwards Dncheis of Marlborougli, 
aqd one bod, nanied Francia, who aacceeded hia falber, aa 
Dnl^e of Bedford, and was grandfather of Francia, the Jate 
Duke. He died March 2nd, 1802> and was ancceeded by the 
preaent John, Duke of Bedford. 
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AU was ineffectual, and nothing remained, 
but to prepare for death. In his discourse in 
prison, he lamented the cloud which hung over 
his country; but he hoped his death would do 
more service than his life could have done. 

The day before his execution, he received a 
few of his friends, and took his last leave of his 
children. On this occasion, the fondness of a 
father did not prevent him from maintaining 
the constancy ot his temper. A little before he 
went to eat his supper, he said to Lady Russell, 
<'Stay, and sup with me, let us eat our last 
earthly meal together." He talked very cheer- 
fully, during supper, on various subjects, and 
particularly of his two daughters. He men- 
tioned several passages of dying men with great 
freedom of spirit ; and when a note was sent to 
his wife, containing a new project for his pre- 
servation, he turned it into ridicule in sucn a 
manner, that those who were with him, and 
not themselves able to contain their grief, were 
amazed. They could not conceive how hi^ 
heart, naturally so tender, could resist the 
impression of their service. In the day time he 
bled at the nose, on which he said : ** I shall 
not now let blood to divert this; that will be 
done to morrow." And when it rained hard that 
night, he said ; '' Such a rain to morrow will 
spoil a great show, which is a dull thing on a 
rainy day." 

Before his wife left him, he took her by the 
hand, and said, ''This flesh you now feel, in a 
few hour's must be cold," At ten o'clock she 
left him. He kissed her four or five times ; and 
.she so governed her sorrow, as not to add, by 
the sight of her distress, to the pain of separa^ 
tion. Thus they parted, not with sobs and 
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t6ars» but witb a comjposed* ^Henc^ :. Uie*>i^ife 
wishing to spare the feeliogs of tlte hrtifihaiiiU. 
and the husband of the wife, they both rej^traiaed 
the expression of a grief, too great to betelieved 
by utteraDce. When she had left him for evw^ 
ke ran into a long discourse concerning this 
amiable woman: he said» " there was a signfl^k 
providence from God, in- giving him such a wife, 
where there waa birth,, fortune^ great under** 
standing, great religion, and great kindness to 
bim, but her carriage to hi m in his last extremity, 
was beyond all— ^that he was glad that she and* 
her children were to lose nothing by his death ;. 
and it wa» great comfort to him, that he left hisr 
ehildren in such a mothers hands, and that she 
had promised him to take care of herself fee 
their sake. 

He refused to let his servant sit up io/ bis- 
chamber while be slept ; and when his servant 
went to him at four, ne was asleep as soundly- 
as he had ever been in his life, and when hia 
servant awoke him, and was prepariog hi^ thinga 
for him to dress, he fell asleep again. Dr. Bar* 
nett coming in, woke him, saying, " What,, my 
Lord, asleep?" " Yes, I>octor," he said, I have 
slept; heartily since one o'clock. He the^ 
desired him to go to^bis wife to say he was^ well^, 
andstepb well, and hoped she had done sOb 
He remembered hlmiBelf kindly to her^ and 
prayed for her. He dressed himself with ther 
same- ease as usual, and said; he thanked 6od 
heifelt no sort of fear or hurry in his thoughts^; 
Hfe told Burnet he was to give him his watch,* 

^■ip.^ p -- I ■■■■»■.■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ I.,. ,.i >■ I .,1,1 ■■■ I iiiip, 

* This wiiteb, together with his swofd, and other meineiflea, 
ftve still in the posseseton of the family. I was onoe 
them at the Bedfoid Oftce, Monti^ue Street. 
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ti«d a$ he wound it up» he said, '^ / have done 
%}Uh time — noiv eternity comes^ 
. As the carriage turned in to Little Queen-street> 
that was conveying him to the place of his noiar^ 
tyrdom, he said, '' I have often turned to the 
other hand with great comfort, but now I turn 
to this with greater." As he said this, he looked 
towards hisown residence,* Southampton-house, 
Bloomsbury, andllr.Tillotson sawa tear dropftK>mi 
his eye. Whea at the place of execution, after 
the preparation of prayer, and conversing with 
the Sheriff, and those around hiii,. hecalmljii 
took off his coat, waistcoat, and evavat, anq 
drew a night t cap out of his pocket, which he 
had provided, fearing his servant might not bo 
able to get up to him. The whole of theeie 
preliminaries he performed without the least 
<^ange of countenance ; and then being ready^ 
he laid his head on the block. '' When he had 
laid down," says Dr. Burnet, '' I once looked at 
him, and saw no change in his looks ; and thougli 
be was still lifting up his hands, there was no 
tj^mbling, though at the moment in which I> 
looked^ the executioner happened to^ layii^ 
bis axe to his neck, to direct him to take aim : 
I thought it touched him, but am sure he seemed 
not to mind it." The executioner at two strokes 
cut off his head. This was in the middle of 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 

Lady Russell, after the death of her Lord, 
lemoved to Wobum, where she mostly resided 

* Lord William Rnssell resided here^ and al Southampton 
H^nae, Holborn, (oa Uie site of Southampton Boildingt,) 
dteiMitely. This had belonged to the fMiily of the Sovth- 
afaploD'A from the time of Wriothesley, Lord OhaBoellor, iitf 
Henry. Vmths. time.. 
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for more than a twelvemonth after that events 
In a letter she wrote to Dr. Fitzwilliam, dated 
1st October, 1684/she thus pourtrays her melan- 
choly feelings, when contemplating her return 
to Southampton House, Bloomsbury,* 

** I have to acquaint you with my resolve to 
try that desolate habitation of mine, in London, 
this winter. The doctor agrees it is the best 

Elace for my boy» and I have no argument to 
alance that, nor could I take the resolution to 
see London till that was urged ; but, by God's 
permission, I will try how I can endure that 
place in thought — a place of terror to me !" 

She spent her remaining long life in acts o 
charity and piety, and was held in great esteem 
by Archbishop Tillotson, and many other vir- 
tuous characters of her day. Among her other 
afflictions, she lost her only son, (May 26th, 
1711, aged 31,) who inherited the title of Earl 
of Bedford, and whom she watched over with 
unceasing care. In the midst of health and 
vigour he fell a sacrifice to the small pox, which 
at that period was regarded as the direst plague, 
neither iniloculation or vacination, being known 
as mediums of arresting Tts ravages. She lived 
to see the sentence of her murdered Lord re- 
versed, and so denominated by parliament, 
although her feelings were greatly shaken by 
the minuteness of the investigation it under-^ 
went in the Commons. It is well known, and 
generally admitted, that the greatest injustice 
was exercised to convict Lord Russell, by a 

* OldmixoD taya, *' The Dake of York descended so low 
in his revenge against Lord Rossell, as to desire this inaocenl 
Lord might be executed before his oum daor^ in Bioamsbury 
Square, an insult Ihe King himself would not consent to." 
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false construction of the law of treason, and 
the selection of the jury by a violation of the 
rules of decency, and the rights of the subject. 
Lord John Russell, (his elegant biographer,) 
admits that his ancestor was too violent against 
the Roman Catholics, which was the fault of 
the honest men of that day, whilst ha treats the 
Rye-House plot as an infamous fy^tion, and 
Lady Rachel was fully assured it had no other 
foundation than idle talk. She wrote a most 
touching letter to the King, after her Lord's 
death ; and a collection of her letters, which do 
credit to her head and heart, was published in 
1773. In these, she gives evident specimens 
of her calm magnanimity ; there appears 
no triumph of expression, in the record she 
gives of the flight of King James IL and she 
passes over in silence the merited fate of Jeffries, 
whose rudeness and coarseness was so conspi- 
cuous on the trial.* 

The mansion of the Earls of Bedford, before 
this union with the Southampton family, was 
at nearly the bottom of what is now- Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, and was built principally of 
wood, as a town residence, and it remained so 
till 1704, under the name of Bedford House. 
It was inclosed by a brick wall, and had a large 
garden extending northward, nearly to the site 
of the present market place. The estate, com- 

* Mr. Fox, ffpeakiug of the destruction of those eminent 
patriots, Rassell and Sydney, says, Ihey are ** two names that 
will, it is hoped, be for ever dear to every English heart : 
when their memory shall cease to be an object of respect and 
veneration, it requires no spirit of prophecy to /oretel that 
English liberty will be fast approaching to its final consum- 
mation/' See Fo»*$ Life of James IL 

c c 
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prising Convent, or Covent Grarden, and tto 
contiguous lands* belonged originally to the 
Abbots of Westminster, till the di88olution» 
after which it was granted by Edward VI. to, 
the Duke of Somerset It reverted, by patent, 
after the Duke's attainder, to John Russell, 
Earl of Bedford, and Lord Privy Seal, (March, 
1552,) per Bill Dom. Regis, '^of the gift of the 
Covent, or Convent Garden, lying in the parish 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, near Charing 
Cross, with seven acres, called Long Acre, of 
the yearly value of £6 6s. 8d. parcel of the 

Possessions of the late Duke of Somerset, to 
ave to him and bis heirs, reserving a tenure to 
the King's Majesty in suage and not in capite." 
It was immediately after that the Earl built the 
mansion in question ; and on Lady Russell's de- 
mise it was deserted, and Southampton House 
became the duca^ residence, changing its name 
to Bedford House.* All the land where the 



^ ^ Mfty 7th. The Duke of Bedford having disposed of the 
materials of B^dfonLiiouse for 5 or ^6000, a sale of the fiir* 
nilure, pioturffl, &c. hy Mr. Christie, comincnced this day» 
¥ihen Uie most erovded assemblage were gratified with a last 
view of this design of Inigo Jones for the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, father of the amiable relict of William, Lord Rasseli ; 
from whence she dates many of her letters, published hy Mr. 
Selwood, and resided in it till her death, 1723. The late 
Duke fitted up the gallery (which was the only room of con- 
sequence in the house) and placed in it Sir James ThornhtU'a 
copies of the Cartoons, which that artist was three years about, 
which he bought at tlie sale of that eminent artist's collec- 
tion for i^OO. St. John preaching in the Wilderness, by 
Raphael^ fetched 95 guineas. A beautiful painting, by Gains- 
borough, of ai| Italian Villa, 90 guineas. The archduke I^eo- 
poid's gallery, by Teuiers, 210 guineas. Four paintings of a 
battle, by Cassanovi, which cost his grace J£1Q(H>, were sold 
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former Bedford House stood has been built em 
the bouse being demolished, and the several 
streets have been named after the family, as 
Bedford, Russell, Tavistock, Southampton, 
Chandos Streets, 8ic. King and Henrietta 
Streets were named in honour of Charles L. 
and his Queen, being built on at aji early pe- 
riod ; and James and York Streets, in honour of 
the Duke of York, afterwards King James II. 

Southampton Family. — The Earls of 
Southampton became residents in Bloomsbury 
in consequence of their becoming proprietors 
of that manor, aud, subsequently, of that of 
St. Giles. Wriothesley, Lord Chancellor in 
the reign of Henry VIII., is supposed to have 
been the first occupant of the manorial mansion, 
which had previously, with the manor, been in 
the possession of the family of the De Ble- 
munds. Hence this residence took the name of 
Southampton House, until it became the pro- 
perty of the Russell family, when it assumed 
the name of Bedford House, to which we have 
befpre adverted. Wriothesley was created Earl 

for (H> guineas. A most beautiful Landscape, by Cuype, for 
200 guineas. Two beautiful bronze figures, Venus de Medi« 
CIS aad Antoaf^s, 20 guineas ; and Venus coucbant, from the 
antique^ 20 guineas. Another of the pictures was the duel 
l^tweea Lord Mahou and the Duke of Hamilton. The week 
aftei; were s^d, the double rows of liijae-trees in the garden, 
valued cue at £90, the. other ati£80; which are now all taken 
down, and the site of a dow sqaare, of nearly the dimensions 
of Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and to be called Russell Square, ha» 
been laid out. The famoua statue of Apollo^ which was in the 
hall at Bedford-house, lias been removed to Wobum-abbey, and 
la to be placed on an erainenqe in the square between the 
abbey and the tennis-court and riding.hoose. It originally 
eoat a tbooaaad guineas/' — See Dodslcy's Annual Register, 

raoo. 

c c 2 
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pf SoiithaiBptoo three days before the corona- 
tionof Edv^ard VI. (1647) and having another 
mansion on the site of where Southampton 
Buildings stand, he resided at each house alter* 
Bately. This latter house was called Southamp* 
ton House, HoIborn» to distinguish it from the 
former.. He died 20th July, 1550, at his house 
in Holborn, and was buried at his parish church, 
St. Andrew's,* 

His second son, Henry, succeeded him as 
Earl of Southampton, who being implicated in 
the intrigues of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
.others, narrowly escaped the block. He left 
issue a daughter, married to Thomas Lord 
Arundel, of Wardour ; and an only son, Henry, 
third E^arl of Southampton, and the munificent 
patron of Shakspeare. He purchased Uie ma- 
nor of St. Giles and united it to Bloomsbury, 
as before stated. (Seepage 136 J His son, the 
fourth Earl of Southampton, was Thomas, Lord 
Treasurer to Charles II. and father of Lady 



* ThefoHoiwing cruel aceount is given of this man, by Fox, 
in his Acts and Monuments, " Anne Ascne, a young wonaii 
of merit and beauty, was accused of dogmatizing on the real 
presence in tlie Eucharist. The Chancellor, Wriotheslej, 
vas sent to examine her with regard to her patrons at court, 
but she maintaffled a laudable fidelity to her friends, and wonld 
confess nothing. She ^as put to the torture tn the most bar- 
barons manner, and continued still resolute in preserving 
secrecy. The ChanceUor» who stood by, ordered the Lientemait 
of the Tower to stretch the rack farther, but that officef* re* 
fused compliance. The chancellor menaced him, but met 
with a new refusal ; upc4i which, that magistrate, intoxicated 
with religious zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and drew it 
so violently that he almost tore her body asunder. Her con- 
stancy still prevailed, and she was condemned to be burnt alive, ' 
and was canied to the stake with her limbs dblooated*'' 
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Rachel, tte worthy and celebrated wife of Lord 
WilUam, whom we have already spoken 
of. To this lady the manors^ above men- 
tioned descended, being left to her, in her own 
right, by her father, who died in 1668. 

Abiulham Speckart, Esq-. — This gentle- 
man ought to be mentioned for his useful services 
to the parish, especially in regard to the re- 
building the church in 1623, which has been 
already noticed. He resided near the church, 
in what was then termed Middle Row, (not 
the present building of that name), which ap- 
pears to be at the time one of the most respect- 
able parts of the parish ; and was one of four 
parishioners living on that spot, to whom the 
favour- was granted of a private entrance from 
their houses into the churcb-yafd. Mrs. Doro- 
thy Speckavt, the widow, seems to have died 
some years- after her husband, as' a vestry mi- 
nute of 1670 directs, " the late Mrs. Speckartis 
door into the church to be shut-up." Mr, 
Speckart's name^ in the parish books^ has al- 
ways the addition of " Esqnire" put to it, 
which was a title not then prostituted as now, 
and seems ta infer that he was rather a private 
gentleman thao a merchant or trader; his do- 
mestiip establishment . also,- as enumerated in 
tiie assessment of 1623, was extensive. A 
greater proof, however, of this being the faot, 
and also of his opulence, was the circumstance 
of the consecration feast before mentioned 
being held at his house, which must have been 
no ordinary mansion to have contained so large 
and brilliant a company as as3em}>led on that 
occasion. 

Historical Accoukt O'^ ths R£voi>i>- 
^sioiL ^LOTl-^Bioomsbury has the honour to be 
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the scene of a plot most memeatoiis to the £a- 
ture welfare of Britain, yet it does not seem to 
be known to any x^onsiderable extent, nor pro- 
perly appreciated. The subject to which 1 am 
referring is to be found in the biography of 

Mrs. Thomas — the celebrated Corinna. She 
had undergone many vicissitudes, but above all, 
in her widowed state she had been the dupe of a 
visionary alchymist, whose scheming impo- 
verished herself and daughter. Time and 
Satience at last overcame the pangs this pro- 
need, and she began to stir among her late 
husband's great clients. She took a house in 
Bloomsbury, and by meatks of good economy 
atid an elegant appearance, was supposed to be 
better in the world than she reaHy was. Her 
husband's clients received her like one risen 
from the dead ; they came to visit her, and pro- 
mised to serve her. At last the Duke of Mon* 
tague advised her to let lodgines^ which way 
of life she declined, as her taknts were not 
suited for dealing with ordinary lod|;;ers ; but, 
added she, '' if I knew any family who da- 
iured such a conveniency, 1 would readiiy ac- 
commodate them," " I take you at your ward^" 
replied the Duke, *' I will become your aoie 
tenant; nay, don't smile, for I am in earnest : I 
like a little more freedom than I can ei^y at 
home, and I may come sometimes and eaiift bit 
of mutton with four or five honest fdlows, 
whose company I delight in." The barg»n 
was bound, and proved matter of foct; though 
on a deeper scheme than drinking a Itottle ; 
and his Grace was to pasa for Mr. Freeman of 
Hertfordshire. In a few days he ardeoed a 
dinner for his beloved friends, JadB,.Tom,, WiU, 
and Ned, good honest, couaby fellows,, as hb 



/ 
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Grace called them, fhey came at the timfe 
appointed, but how surprised was the wido^ 
when she saw the Duke of Devonshire, Lord^ 
Buckingham and Dorset, and a eertain Vis«- 
count, with Sir William Dutton. Colt, under 
these feigned names. After several times meet* 
' ing at this lady's bouse, the noble persons, who 
had a high opinion of her integrity,, intrusted 
her with the grand secret^, which was nothing 
less than the proje^ct for the Fevoiutioui Though 
these meetings were held as private as possible, 
yet suspicions arose,, and Mrs. Thomas's house 
was narrowly watched ; but the messengers, 
who were no enemiea to the cause, betrayed 
their trust> and suffered the nobl^^nen to meet 
unmolested, or at least without a^ny dread of 
apprehension. 

. The revolution being efiected, and the st^tb 
become more settled, that place of rende:i:vouB. 
was quitted 'y the noblemen took leave of the 
lady, with promises^ of obtaining a pension or 
some place in the household for her, ad her 
seal in that cause highly merited ; be^ides^^^dh^ 
had a very good claim to soB»e appointm6ni,. 
having been, ruined by the shutting-up the Ejf- 
chequer ; but alas ! court promises proved an 
aerial foundation, and the noble peers never 
thought of her more. The Duke of Montague 
indeed made offers of service, and being Cap- 
tain of the Band of Pensioners, she asked him 
to admit Mr. Gwinnet, a gentleman who had 
made love to her daughter, into such a post. 
This he pron^sed, but upon these terms, that 
her daughter should ask hun for it. The widow 
thanked him, and not suspecting that any design 
was eovered nnder this ofiidr, eoneluddd.her- 
si^f sure ^ fifnocess^ ttot how attazedwai she 
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to find her daughter^ whom she had bfed in thfi 
most passive subjection, and who had never 
discovered the least instance of disobedience^ 
absolutely refused to ask any such favour of 
his Grace. She could not be prevailed on either 
by flattery or threatening, and continuing still 
obstinate in her resolution, her mother obliged 
her to explain herself on the point of her re- 
fusal. She told her, that the Duke of Montague 
had already made an attack upon her, that his 
designs were dishonourable, and that if she 
submitted to ask his Grace one favour, he would 
reckon himself secure of another in return, 
which he would endeavour to accomplish by 
the basest means. This explanation was too 
satisfactory : Who does not see the meanness of 
of such lyigenerous conduct ? He had made 
use of the mother as a tool for carrying on po: 
litical designs : he found her distressed ; and as 
a recompence for her services, and under the 
pretence of mending her fortune, attempted 
the virtue of her daughter ; and would provide 
for her on no other terms* but at the price of 
.her child's innocence. In the meantime the 
oung Corinna, a poetical name given her by 
Ir. Dryden, continued to improve her mind 
byreadmg the politest authors. (See volume XII. 
of the General Biographical Dictionary.) 

Biographical Sketches of some of the Donors to 
the Charities in St. Gilca and Bloomsbury. 

Hon. Robert Bertie. — He was the son 
and fidh child of the great Robert Bertie, Earl 
.of Lindsey, slain 1642, at the battle of Edge- 
.hill, and was born 1619. His elder brother, 
Montague, succeeded to the title^ and was 
afterwards (as his aac^stors had jbieen) ^^^ 
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great Chamberlain of Eogland, and whose 
grandson, in 1706, (5th of Anne) was created 
Marquis of Lindsey. This family, afterwards 
the ducal family of Ancaster, resided for many 
years at the mansion called Lindsey, and sub- 
sequently Ancaster House, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
He, (Robert Bertie) was donor of £50 to. the 
poor. 

Willi A K Shelton, Esq — Founder and 
endower of the Free School which bears his 
name, was a vestryman, and served the office 
of overseer in 1689. He was owner of a piece 
of ground on which the parish, during thp 
plague of 1665, erected a pest-house. It is 
not known in what part it stood, but from the 
small sum it fetched^ as stated in the parish 
accounts,* it was probably a mere temporary 
building of timber. He seems to have been 
-an illiterate man, from his prefixing his cross 
to his will instead of his name. He died 1673. 
oage 251.) 

^ILLIAM BaINBRIDOE, EsQ. (oX BeN- 

BRiG, as he is called in the vestry . minutes), 
gave the name to a street in St, Giles's parish. 
He was chosen a vestryman in 1669. He was 
the donor of £300 towards building a gallery 
in the church, the produce of which pew rents 
were to be given to the poor : this however has 
not been fulfilled, and an inquiry on the sub- 
ject has been recently set on foot, (vide p. 266.) 
William Wooden— the donor to the poor 
of the rent charge, issuing from the Hampshire 
Hog, was churchwarden during the plague 
,1665. He was elected, a vestryman in 1672, 
but he vacated in 1676, probably from age, or 
an idea of his approaching death, as he obtained 
andrderthat year to erect a grave-stQjie ' for 



^See^c 
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himself similar to Captain Hooper's, though 
his will is dated two years later. He had been 
a parishioner some years, having served the 
office of overseer in 1653. 

Robert Hulcup, Esq, — appears to have 
been a parishioner of much respectability, and 
besides his personal services as one of the di- 
rectors of the parish concerns, was also a con- 
siderable benefactor to the poor at his decease. 
He was chosen vestryman in 1667, and con- 
tinued so till 1682. He was churchwarden in 
1671, having been overseer previously, and 
was on most committees for conducting the 
parochial affairs. His legacy of £80 was re- 
covered, (after some trouble) for the use of the 
poor in 1686. 

Richard Holford, Esq. — was thesueeessor 
of the family of that name, who were in posses^ 
sion, by purchase, of some of the hospital es* 
tates after its dissolution, (see page 75.) The 
gentleman we are speaking of flourished during 
the interregnum, and great part of the reign of 
Charles II. The first mention of him in the 
books is anno 1653, as the donor to the poor of 
£4 per annum for ever ; and in 1655-6 he i& 
agam mentioned as to the same gift, and the 
sum stated to be £5 yearly, instead of £4» 
In 1659 his principal donation (the Prince's 
Street estate), was secured by a deed of feoff- 
ment from him, therein described as Richard 
Holford, of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
to the then minister, Thomas Case, and other 
trustees. This estate still belongs to ^e parish. 
He seems to have had a monument in the old 
£t. Giles's church. 

BAkTHOLOMEw Overy, or tvEBy— with his 
wife *' Jane,'^ were donors of the estate in the 
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Almonry, (which consisted of three tenements 
in Great Ambrey, Westminster, as his will ex- 
presses it) for the use of the poor. These 
were subsequently sold, and the receipts, Mr. 
Parton says, carried to the churchwarden s 
account for them. These donors lived in 1623 
at Towns-end, St. Giles, but afterwards removed 
to Westminster, where Overy died in 1647. 
The churchwarden's accounts of that year thus 
notice the circumstance : — " 1647. Paid for 
the buriall of Bartholomew Overy, who died 
at Westminster, and desired to be buried at 
St. Giles's; who, by will dated 6th Januarv> 
1647, hath given to the poor of tius parisk^ 
(after the decease of his wife Jane), three te- 
nements, (see above), being college land." 



AN APPENDIX. 



The following Acts, being the most appKcable 
to the United Parishes, are abstracted, with the 
idea of their proving useful, by conveying infor- 
mation to the inhabitants, many of them being 
unacquainted therewith. We begin with 

The celebrated Act 43 of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 
1600. 

1. It provides^ that the charchwardeos of every parish, or 
parishes, to be called OYerseers of the Poor, shall be nomi- 
aated yearly, in Easter. week, or within a moDth after, under 
the hand and seal of two or more Jostices of the Peaee, io the 
same county where the parish lies. 

2. That they, or the greater part of them, shall, with iha 
consent of the JuRtices, set the children to work in their 
respective parishes, when their parents are known not to be 
able to keep and maintain them. Also, they were to set to 
work all such persons, married or unmarried, having no means 
to maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade of life 
to get their living by. 

3. It then provides for the raiaingi by weekly taxation, or 
otherwise, such sums from the inhabitants, as shall be compe- 
tent for the purchasing flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and 
other ware, and stuff to set the poor on work. Also competent 
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sums for the iMcetsary relief of the lame anil impotent^ old, 
bliady and such other among ihemy not able to work : to put 
oat children to be apprentices. 

4. The oTerseers are then enjoined to meet monthly, toge- 
ther with the churchwardens, after the sunday afternoon 
service, to render an account of monies received and expended 9 
&c. Penalty for not attending, 20s. unless lawful reasons for 
abaeoce be given. 

6. When any parish is unable to procure funds for the 
above purposes, two Justices are empowered to ta», rate, and 
assess any other parish, or parishes, within the hundred ; and 
if the said hundred shall not be thought able by the said 
Justices, then they shall be empowered, at their General 
Quarter Sessions, to assess other parishes within the county. 

6. The churchwardens and overseers are empowered to levy 
the rates by distraipt, or to commit defaulters to prison,, until 
payment is made ; and, also; the Justices are to commit those 
who are able, refusing to work ; and farther, also, commit to 
prison the churchwardens and overseers who refused to 
accompt. 

7. Children to be bound apprentice; males not till they ara. 
twenty-four, and females not till they are twenty-one, unless they 
become married. 

8. Cottages to be erected on any waste, or common^ of 
any parish by leave of the Lord of the manor, for the conve- 
nient reception of the impotent poor. 

9. Persons aggrieved by assessments, imposed by the 
churchwardens and overseers, may appeal to the Quarter 
Session»-«their decision to be final and binding. 

10. The father, grandfather, mother and grandmother, and 
the children of every poor, old, blind, &c person, not able to 
work, being of sofficieut substance, shall, at their own charge, 
relieve and maintain such poor person, as shall be prescribed 
by the magistrates. 
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11. OAoerft of Cotponke Towm^ as Maytra, BaiMb, fte. 
and AldertMti af Ibe City of Londoa, to have 8iiDilar««ihailiy 
as Jastices. 

13. When parishes extead toto twd eoaniiesy or where they 
are partly ia two liberties of any City, Towo» or Place Corpo* 
rato, the Magistraies, &c. shall only inttsrineddle with suob 
portions re»pectiTely» with certain exceptions. 

13. If Overseers are not nominated and appointed yeariyt 
Jostices. Msyorsy &c where such default occurs, are to be 
Aned £5 towards the relief of the poor. 

14. Directions are yiven how forfeitarea should be em- 
ployed and levied ; Justices, at their General Sessions, holden 
tfext after Esster^ are empowered to rale every parish to such 
a weekly sum as they think convenient, not exceeding six- 
pence, nor under the sum of a half-penny weekly ; and so as 
the total sum of each ambunt not to above the rate of two- 
pence for every parish wilhio the said county; which sums, 
80 taxed, shall be yearly assessed by the agreement of the 
parishioners within themselves, or in default thereof, by the 
churchwardens and petty constables of the same parish, or the 
mere part of them ; or, in defeult of their agreement, by the 
Jasttcs, or Jasticeo of the peaee, in or near the said piarish. 
Penalties are to be exacted. 

15. Relief is next provided for prisoners in the King's 
Ben^ Marshalsea, Hospitals, and Alms-houses. Twenty 
shillings at least to ke sent out of every county, with other 
provisos, as to surplusages, &c. &c. 



An Act for remydying some defects in the Act made 
in the 43rdyearofthe reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
intitukd " An Act for the Relief of the Poor:' 

1. The preamble states that Uie former act contains sove 
defects, whereby the money, raised for that purpose, was liable 
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lo te mitapplM ; added to wliUh, great difficaltiefl and delays 
often occurred in raising the saqae. It then prescribes^ thai 
from and aller the 24th of Jone, 1744, the churchwardens aai 
oYerseers of the poor, shall yearly, an4 every year, within 
fourteen days after other overseecs shall be nominated, and 
appointed to succeed them, deliver unto sucK ancceeding 
overseers, c a just, true, and perfect account, in writing, fairly 
entered in a book or books for ihat purpose, and signed h]( 
the said churchwardens and overseers, hereby directed t» 
account, as aforesaid, under their bands, of^all sums of money 
by them received or rated and assessed, and not received ; ^nd 
also, of all goods, chatties, stock, aiijJ materials thai shall be 
on their hands, or in the hands of any of the poor, in order tp 
be wrought, and of ail monies paid by sucb cburchwardens 
and overseers so accounting, and of all other things concern- 
ing their said office ; and shall also pay and deliver all sums, 
of money, goods, &c. and other things, as shall be in tbeir 
hands, unto such succeediug overseers of the poor;wfaicli 
said account shall fa^e verified by oath, or by the affirmation of 
persons called quakers, before one or more of* his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, which said oath and affirmation, such 
said Justice and Justices is and are hereby authorised and 
required to administer, and to sign and attest the caption of 
the same at the foot of the said account, without fee or re- 
ward ; and the said book or books shall be carefully preserved 
by the churchwardens and overseers^ or one of them, in some 
paMic or other place in every parish, township, or place ] and 
they shail and are hereby required to permit any person, 
thert assessed, or liabk to he assessed, to inspect the same, at 
all reasonable times, paying six^pence for such inspection ; 
and shall, upon demand, forthwith give copies of the same, 
or any part thereof, to such person, paying at the rate of 
nX'pence for every three hundred words, and so on in pro-- 
portion for any greater or less number. 

2. The next clause exacts the penalty of imprisonmienf, in 
the county goal, upon any churchwarden pr overseer that shall 
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refuse to perform i»h«t is before required, tliereifi to remain 
till they yield obedience fully to the conditions prescribed 
at large. 

3. Overseers dying to be replaced by two justices, and 
executors to account in forty days to a remaining overseer 
or churchwarden. 

4!^Person8 ags^eved by any rate or assessment made for 
the relief of the poor, or shall have any material objection to 
any person or persons being put on, or left out of such rate or 
assessment, or to the sum charged on any person or persons 
therein, or shall have any material objection to such accounts 
as aforesaid^ or any part thereof, or shall find him. Iter, or 
themselves aggrieved by any neglect, act, or thing done, by the 
cfaarehwardens and overseers of the poor, or by any of his 
Majesty's justices of the peace ; it shall, and may be lawful 
for such person or persons, in any of the oases aforesaid, giving 
reasonable notice to the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor of the parish, township, or place, to appeal to the next 
Oaikrter Sessions of the Peace for the county, riding, &c. 

5. The justiees there assembled are to receive such appeal, 
and to hear and determine the same, notice being given in 
due time. Reasonable costs to be allowed, as stated in an act 
made to remedy defects in the Poor Laws, in the 8th and 9th 
of William III. 

6. Justices of the peace may quash the old rates, or OMke 
new rates and assessments, from which no appeal can be had, 
as it had been formerly held^ from rates and assessments, the 
justices of the peace are required to amend the same, where 
they shall see just cause to give relief, without altering nush 
rates and assessments, with respect to other persons men" 
tioned in the same ; but if^ from an appeal from the wh^h 
rate, it shall be found necessary to quash or set aside tht 
same, then, and in every such case, the said justices shall, and 
are hereby required, to order and direct the churchwardens 
and iwerseers qfthe poor to make a neto equal rate or assess^ 
ment, and they are required to make the same accordingly. 



t. The.nelit cladse is for the more effectual levying mdney 
Msessed for the relief of the poor, either in the parish where 
due, or any other part of that, or other connty where the party 
4s removed to, or has property, sahject however to an appeal 
te the Quarter Sessions. 

8. A elaase is afterwards inserted to prevent Vexations 
actions against overseers^ who made distresses iu such cases. 

9. Plaintiflb recovering in any action to have full costs, as 
in other cases ; but they Cannot recover for any irregularity, if 
tender of amends hath been made by the parties distraining, 
before such actions is brought. 

10. Succeeding overseers may levy arrears to reimburse the 
former. 

11. Persons removing out of parishes without pAying ratcf^ 
are liable, as also are their successors, in proportion to the 
time they are occupants respectively, and they are liable to 
distraint severally. 

12. All rates and assessments hereafter made for the relief 
of the poor, are directed by this act to be entered in a hook 
or books, to be provided for that purpose by the churchwar^ 
dens and overseers of the poor of every parish or place, voho 
shall take care that such copies be wrote and entered accord- 
ingly, withinfourteen days after all appeals from such rates 
are determined, and shall attest the same by putting their 
mames thereto. The books to be carefully preserved by the 
churchwardens and overseers for the time being, or one of 
them, in some public or other place in every such parish, Sfc* 
whereto all persons assessed may freely resort, and shall be 
delivered over from time to time to the succeeding church, 
wardens and overseers of the poor, as soon as they enter into 
their said offices, to be preserved as aforesaid, and shall be 
produced by them at the General or Quarter Sessions when 
any appeal is heard or determined. 

13. Penalties are prescribed against churchwardens aud 
overseers, and others, who shall neglect or refuse to obey and 
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yetform the seycral orders and direeti on ef tUs Aet» oi^ u^ of 
them, where no penally is before provided by this Act, or 
shall act cetttrary thereto. The penalty is stipnlated not to 
exceed £6, nor less than SOs. for every such offence, to be 
levied by distress aild sale of the offender's goods, &c. 

14. The power of overseers to be the sasM as that of 
cfanrchwardens, where there are none of the latter, and the 
penalties the same. 

[The above is an abstract of an Act passed in 17th George 
II. cap. 3.] 



Act 9th of Queen Anne, cap. 22. Anno 1710. 

Entitled an act for granting to her mijesty several daties 
vpon Coals ; for Bnilding Fifty new Chnrchea in and about 
the cities of London and Westminster, and snbnrbs thereof; 
and other purposes therein mentioned. 

The preamble states, that the commons of Great Britain art 
desirous to aid her majesty's pions intentions to encrease the 
number of churches in and near the metropolis, for which 
purpose, they, with the consent of the lords spiritual ana 
temporal, with the approbation of the queen's most exceUent 
majesty, had enacted, that a duty t>f two shillings open every 
chaldron and tun of coals or culm, should be paid frOm and 
alter the 14th May, 1716, until the 29th September, 1716^ 
and duties in other proportions at certain periods therein men* 
tinned. 

It is then stated, that the sums so arising shall be paid inid 
the exchequer, to be appropriated to the bnilding the said 
churches of stone and other proper materials, with towers 
or steeples for each, for purchasing sites for the same, and for 
burying places, and for houses of habitation for the ministers. 

The sum of <£4,000 to be applied out of the said duties for 
repairing Westminster Abbey, and «£6,000 per annum towards 
the completion of Greenwich Hospital and its Chapel, and one 
Church, being one of the fifty to be built at East Greenwieh 
in the county of Kent. 
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tier iMJeity was eapowered to appoint commissioncTB for tho 
piurpote stated ia the act Money paid into the exchequer by 
way of loan to l^ear aa interest of 6 per cent within a certain pe- 
riod. One hundred chaldrons of coals for Greenwich Hospital 
annually to be exempt from duty. Other provisions are made 
as to surveyors' and other salaries, &C4 under Act of King 
William III. 



Act 10th of Queen Anne, cap. lith. Anno 1711.' 

Entitled an Act for enlarging the time given to the com* 
missioners appoipted by her majesty, pursuant to an Act for 
granting to her majesty several duties on Coals, for Building, 
Fifty new Churches, &a and also for giving the commissions 
farther powers for the better effecting the same, and for ap- 
pointing monies for building the parish church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth in the city of London. 

The preamble recites the purposes and particulars for which 
the former act was made, stating that the commissions ap« 
pointed to carry the same into effect found the time mentioned 
too limited, and they are now empowered to continue their 
duties until the performance and finishing the building, &e« 
thermn named. They were further empowered to make pur* 
chases of lands, and enter into contracts under the provisions 
of the act. Lands so purchased, with their tenements^ &c.' 
were to be conveyed to at least five commissioners. 

They were empowered to provide cemeteries for the parishes^ 
even out of their limits, if necessary. Provision is made for 
reoeiving loans and paying interest of 6 per cent and for the 
treasury to issue money, &c 

The 8th clause is most important as it regards Bloomsbury 
parish. It enacts, that U shall be lawful fw the commissioners, 
cr my fife of them, by one or more instruments in tcriting 
em parekmeni mnder their hands and seals, to be enrolled u| 
the high Cowrt of Chancery, to desert and ascertain the 
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irtie limits and batrnds tf the site of and heUm^iUf U HBtk 
suck new cAtircA, and home far the habitation of the minister 
of such new chmreh, and church-yards and cemeteries for 
^th respective parish, and also the district and division of 
each parish that shsM be appointed for evefy church to be 
erected or con^ituted pursuant to this act or the said former 
act ; and every such district or division so set out for a new 
parish shall, afiersuch enrolment, and the consecration of 
such new church, be for ever deemed and taken to be of itself 
a distinct parish to all intents and purposes, excepting qs 
touching the church rates, the relief of the poor, and rates for 
the highways, as is herein after provided: and the MkoM- 
tants within the distinct limits of every such new parish, 
skall from keneeforik be tke pariskUmers thereof, and sub* 
ject to suck taxes, rates, and assessments for tke poor, 
cleansing tke itreets, and otker duties within tke said new 
parisk, or tke greater part tkereof was divided and taken, 
are subject or ckargeable witk tke same, and to be exempt 
witkin tke space of one montk after tke consecration of suck 
new ckurck from tke parisk wkence taken, and from aU 
dependencies and contributions for or in respect tkereof 
except as is hereby otkerwise enacted or provided, 

9. Tke commissioners are in tkis clause empowered to 
take a district out of any large parisk where any new 
ckurck skall bemade, and add it to a lesser parisk adfoining, 
wkick skall be deemed part of tke parisk to wkick it is 
added, i^o. 

10. Enacts that there ahall be a rector in every new church, 
and a perpetual succession of such rectors. The nonung 
preacher in any chapel converted into a new church shall be 
the first rector. In every otker new ckurck tke queen skall 
nominate the first rector, (except Stepney, see I2tk of Anne, 
cap. 17J The laud and hereditaments purchased for sack 
church, &c the freehold is appointed to be vested in the rec- 
tors of such new parish respectivelyi and he is autkorized to 
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fur chase Utntb to the value of* £209 per anmtm for tucK 
church respecthefy. 

I'L Empmoert the commisnonert to inquire of. the ri^hL 
of patronage of the preeent ehurohee, and agree with the 
patron who hath the right for the effectual dividing tie pa-- 
Mth and the tithes,, oblaticm, dues, revemief ^ Sffi. AH agrees 
meats on these points to be binding.. 

112L Makes it lawful for persona to cookract vUh the cpm- 
missioners for aoy lands, &e. and for setlling the right of pa- 
tronage with corporations, &c. &c. 

13. Provides that such bargains, &c. be sanctioned by the 
chancery, &C 

14. ProTides that the crown shall present till snch settike- 
ment of the right of patronage. 

15. Enacts that the first and succeeding rectors shall be pre- 
sented as other rectors are, and they and the chnrchwardena 
shall be anbject to the ordinary. 

1*6. Contains fiirther regnlatidns as to the tithes, &e. 
n and 16. Regulates the distinct interest of proprietors of 
ehapels as to their pews, &c» 

19. The first churchwardens and overseers for the poor, 
scavengers, sorveyors, and other officers for every new parishv 
lo be chosen by the commissioners, and shall be fully invested 
with the powers and authorities as officers of the like descripf 
tionyn any other parish in London and Westminster. 

20. It shaU be lawful for the said commissionsen, or ang 
Jleeof them, with the consent ofthebishoporordinar^fof tha 
place, bg instrumetU under their hands' and seals, to be ear 
toUed m the high Court of Chaneerg^ to name a conoenieni 
number oj suffieienl inhabitants in each such new parish 
respeetivelg, to be the vestrgmcn of each such new parish 
respeUioelg, to beJhevestrgmen oj such new parish, who Bhatt 
have and exercise the hhe powers and autherities for ordering 
and regulating the affairs of such new parish, as the ve^ 
trgmen of the present parish, out of which such neip parish, 
or the greater part thereof, shall b» taken,, now have 
or eatereise; and if there be no select vestrg in such presetii 
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parUh, then a$ the vestrymen of the parish of Si. MtariiM 
tfi the Fieldt wUhin the liberty of the city of Weeimuuter 
in the county of Middlesex, now have or exercise: and/rom 
Hme to time, upon the death, removal, or other voidanee of 
any such vestryman, the rest or majority of 4hem may ded 
a fU person, being an inhabitant and householder in the 
said parish to supply the same. 

21. Provided always, and it is hereby enacted and de- 
dared, that all parochial customs, usages, by-laws, and pri- 
viUges, as are now in force or use within any present parish 
which shall be divided by virtue or in pursuance of this act, 
shall and may, at all times after and notwithstanding such 
division, continue and be in force, as well in and for 
every new parish, of which the whole or the greater part 
ohall be tahen out of such present parish, as in and for such 
parish as shall remain to the present parochial church, and 
be used, enjoyed, and observed by the inhabitants thereof 
respeatioely, so far as the same shall not be repugnant to 
or inconsistent with the laws of this realm. 

. 9f. I%eeommistionersinUhe manner are empowered, with 
ihe cons e n t of the respective rectors, vicars, or minieters, 
ekurehwardens and overseers of the poor, and of the vestry^ 
^ twenty of the principal inhabitants of any present parish, 
in which there shall be no select vestry, from which any^Mrt 
or district shall, by virtue and in pursuance of this act be 
tahen, pndoj such parish or parishes to which amy aueh dis^ 
ttriet or divieion so taken shall be appointed or beUmg, or 
eke to or for each reepeetioe rectors, vicart, ^c aiad wettry" 
men or prineipal itUiabitants, with eosuent of their reqtMO- 
tive ordinary or ordinaries, at any time or times herosfier, 
by instrument in writing under their hands and seals, to be 
enrolled in the high Court of Chancery, to wuAe an ejfeetaal 
and perpetual division of such parishes or districts so di" 
*vided as to the church rates, relief of the poor, and rates 
for the highways, and other parish ratm within the 
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ftip&eihefy, and to limit and Beith any certain anmutL 
nun cr eannderuttanfor or in respect thereof, or for e^ptoHty 
of such diviiicn, where there ihail be oceation ; and ttfcA. 
cttomofft and tettiemeni $o made $haU be for ever after 
Undinff, effectaal^ and conclusive, to aU intents and purposes 
whatsoever. 

23. Provides that nottl such agreement for soch rates 
respectiTely shall take place, ihey sliaU be levied as usual 
within the present parish. 

24. And for the better ordering, dividing, collecting, an4 
distributing from time to time such rates within the pnesent 
limits of every parish which shall be divided pursuant to this^ 
act, in the mean time, and until such further division shall 
be made, it shall and may be lawful to and for the churchwar^ 
dens and overseers of the poor, with the vestry or principaL 
inhabitants of each parish respectively, aa aforesaid, to whioh' 
any part or district of such present parish, after any divtsiaii< 
thereof to be made pnrsnant to this act, shall remain or beioog, 
to assemble and meet together in the present parish cliurch or 
vestry room amuudly, upon Tuesday in Easter week in the 
forenoon, or oftener from time to time as occasion may require > 
oiMrito/iee shall be given thereof on the Lord's day next be- 
fore in the church of each sudk parish immediately ttfier 
the momiag senme; and to and for them, or the miyor part 
of them so asngwhled, to sfgrea apon or ascertain the 
monies or rates to be assessed wiithiii the limits of such pre*- 
sent parish for the relief of the poor, and other parish ratea 
within sneh limits, or the repair of any chnrch to which any 
part or district of sach present parish shall, when divided^ 
belong ; and to divide, asoertain, and apportion sach moniee 
and rates to and upon every part or district of such present 
parish so divided respectively, with regard to the value of the 
lands and estates therein assessable to the same> which moniea 
or rates so to be divided or apportioned, shall be assessed, 
levied, and collected in each such district accordingly, by the 
proper officeis of the respective parish to which such district 
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ihall remlLia or belong, and by such wayf and meani u Am 
officers of ibe present parish might have assessed, collected, 
or levied, the same if such division or this act had not been 
made ; and also to divide, ascertain, and distribote such monien 
and rates so assessed and collected through the present limitn 
of such parish, in jast and reasonable proportions to and for 
every such part and district respectively, as the same shall be 
divided separately and apart for the relief of the poor, and 
repair of the highways, and other parish rates within soch 
fiart or district, and tor the repair of the respective chnrch to 
which soch part or district shall remain or belong, with regard 
to the wants and oeeasioos of each such part or district, for 
the uses and purposes aforesaid respectively ; and ali suck 
proportiom to to be diitribuied, ihall be emploffed and ap^ 
plied to the proper tcset and purpoeet for which the same «Mf 
ane$9ed and shall be distinctbf accomUedfor by the officers 
«f the respective parish to uphich such district skaU rematu 
or belong, 

S5. Enacts that in defisult of such yearly agreements, &o* 
the parish officers fbr such districts shall assess all rates. 

26. Provides that this act shall not invalidate any ecclesi- 
astical law, or destroy the rights of the Bishop of London* 

The remaining clauses are not very important, being chiefly 
applicable to the issue of monies, repairs of Westminster Ak* 
bey, &c. referred to in former act. 



Actof 3rd George ILcap.19, entilfiled ** An Act/or 
pravi^ng a maintainance for the Minister of the 
new church near Bloomsbury Market^ in the 
county of Middlesea:; and for making more 
effectually an Act, passed in the 4th year of his 
late Majesty's reign^ for empowering the Cqnh 
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missUmersfor building thejifly new churches, to 
direct the parish church of St. Giles in the 
Fields, in the said county, to be rebuilt ,^ instead 
of one of the said churches. 

The preamble recites the parlicalar nature and purpose of 
the Acts of 9th and 10th of Anne^ in respect to the baildiog 
the fifty new churches. 

It then refers to the successi?e Acts of the 1st of George I. 
and the 1st of George 11. cap. 8, applicable to the Acts of 
Anne^ and autboriaiog a fund of «£360,000 for the said build- 
ing, in lien of certain former provisions. 

It then proceeds to state, that *' a site for a church had been 
purchased, and a new church built thereupon, near Blooms* 
Ibury Market, in the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the 
county of Middlesex ; and a site for a house for a minister 
hath also been purchased, and a house built accordingly there- 
upon, near the said new church « and a district, or division for 
a new parish to the said new church hath been laid out, and 
the bounds and limits thereof ascertained and described by a 
writing. 

The inhabitants of the old parish are next stated to be 
willing and desirous to give the rector of the new parish 
•£1,250 which the treasurer to the commissioners is requested 
to receive and apply under the same controul as the «£3,00Q! 
Jiefore mentioned. 

These sums are specified to form a fund for the rector of 
Bloomsbury's maintenance, by the purchase of lands, tene- 
ments, &c. in fee simple; the rents and produce to be so 
applied annually to him and his successors, and also the sur. 
pins fees, perquisites, Easter ofi^erings, and other dues, and the 
house for his and their habitation. 

A churchyard was also to be purchased by the said com. 
missioners, and they and the vestry were to affix the burial 
fees for the rector, which were to be binding. 
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The Yaiilfs wider the ehoreb end Teetry reeei, eeale ukt 
pews. Here vested in the ehnrchwardens and their saccessois, 
for the public uses of the said new parish, under the directien» 
of the vestry. 

The parish derfc for the time being is dedared^ a member oC 
the corporation of the parish, with all its privileges. 

The rights of the rectors of St* Giles not tolie intrenched^ 
upon, and the lecturer to be chosen by the rector and vestry. 

The Act then adverts to the 4th of George I. empowering 
the commissioners to rebniid the church of St. Giles, and U> 
afibrd assistance for the same, amounting to ^,000, on or 
before the 34th of June, 1730, the same to be vested in thirteen 
tnuitees therein flamed, who were to manage and lay out thm 
tame, the particulars of which were to be given hereafter ta 
the said commissionersy &c. 

Jfnd in the imean time, and until an ^ectual Vision and 
Meparaiian of the said parishes can be had and obtained, 
according to the powers and direction^ ghen/or that purpose, 
by the said act of the tenth year of her late Majesty Queen 
Anne : Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after the 25th day of March, 1731, the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor, and other parish officers, for the sud new 
parish, shall be annually cbosenand appointed, aisnch time 
and times, as such respective churohwardens and overseers of 
the poor, and other officers, are annually chosen and appointed 
for the said parish of 8t Giles in the Fields : and aB ralea for 
the relief of the poor of both the said parishes shall be made 
1»y <the ovetseers of the poor <if botli pafishes jointly, and 
when confirmed aa the law directs, shall be levied and col- 
lected by the overseers of the poor of the said parishes re- 
spectiviely upon the inhabitants of each paruh^ and the money 
so. collected shdl be accounted for by the said respective 
overseers, and shall be applied and disposed of .in such manner 
as if this act had not been made : and the workhouse, or boose 
of maiatainance for the poor of both parishes, now standing ia 
the district of the said old parish, is hereby deemed, declared^ 
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tod shall be taken to be for the joint nseand benefit of both 
parishes^ and shall be repaired^ supported, maintained, and 
managed from time to time, as shall be thought necessary by 
the vestries, and at the joint expense of both parishes, any* 
thing herein contained, or any law, usage, or custom to the 
Contrary notwithstanding. 

14. profidea that the rights, titles, and claims of his grace 
Wriothesley, Dnke of Bedford, are to be respected as if this 
act had never been made. 

Actions in reference to this act must be commenced withm 
three months after the hu:t committed. 

The expenses and charges of obtaining this act, were to be 
paid by the treasurer of the commissionerB for boildiAg ifty 
new churches. 

All judges, justices, and others, are enjoined to consider 
this a pnbUc act. 



The following Act (the 14th George III. cap. 
62) being that under which the United Parishes 
have been chiefly governed, is inserted at con- 
siderable length. 

An Act for the better governing and employing the 
poor, and making and collecting the poor's-rates, 
within the parishes of St. Giles in the lields, 
and St. George Bloomsbury, in the county of 
Middlesex. 

X. Whereas the poor within the parishes, &c. are very nu- 
meroos, and are supported at a great expense, and the 
powers for making and collecting the rates for the velief of 
isacli poor are not sufficient for those purpoaea : 

And^ whereas the poor belonging to the ioUiparuhei mghi 
he beiier maimained and regulaied, and the raietfor their 
teUefmore f^foperly made and aolkcted, *if eaans/u rt / m ra nd 
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xfmi 
Mix 

$m§d ptwitkeB of Si. Gila m ike FiMi mmd Sr. Gm^ 
SUomMkmrf, nei € Mw<ffiy eighi far ike emid pmHtk ef SL 
Gik$ im ike PiMe, mtd mM exeee^mg fmr fir ike end 
pmriak ef Si. Geent* Bh t me k ury (wke, hf mm^^ Immmem im 
ifth^, mte MmUe f# eeree ike 006e€ of ewereeee of ike peer,) 

or miikm ome mwmfk efier EoeUr, mmdrr ike kamde omd eeab 
^ iwo or weere efkie M^eehfe Jmeiieee ef ike pomtefer ike 

ike pereem io ke mtminmUd me ^oreamid, iogoiker wUk ike 
ekmrekwmrdeme of ike emid pmriekee, dmli ke emeneevefer Urn 
femr ikem wexi ememimg, mmdm$tiiioikerM ekett ke ■■■■— frrf §m» 
mmdekmUkmoemceepiedikesmidofUx; mmdskmU^wkkimikree 
da^ mfUr emck m omt im a iio m , mod motiee ikere^, giam or 1^ 
mi Im orikeir piece of mkode, imhe ikmi ojfSee mmd dmif wpem 
ikewh lyNMi pmm ikmi emerf emck pereom ref^teimg or iw^liclinf 
eo io do, ekaUforfeU ike emmi of iem pommde; aad uj torn 
juliees of tbe femet ibr Um Mid cMuly, mre hcicbj aatkorindl 
to nominate sooie other fit pertoo or pcroooi to the aaid ofioe, 
in place of bin or them refnsing or neglecting as afwcnid; 
and the person or persons so noaynated, in the roes of inch 
person or persons, shall take sach office and dnty npon him 
and theai, under the like forfeitare of ten ponnds for every 
sach refosal or neglect, to be recoTered b nuumer herein after 
nentioned ; aU which said forfeitares shall be paid to the 
4reasorer, who shaU be appoiuted to receive the monies for the 
relief of Ihepoor of the said parishes, and be applied for and 
towards the relief of such poor. 

2. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid* 
that the vestrymen of the said parishes, together with the 
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wM chui'chwardens and oTeraeera of the poor, are hereby 
aathorised and required to assemble and meet together in the 
vestry-room belonging to the said parishes, apon the first 
Tuesday in the month of June in every year, or ivithin twenty- 
one days afterwards, and at any other time or times, as occa<» 
sion shall require. And they, or the major part of them so 
assembled, shall make a rate or rates, assessment or assess^ 
meats, for the relief of the poor of the said parishes, upon all 
and every the lands, houses, tenements, buildings, and he*> 
reditaments, within the said parishes; which s^id rate or 
rates, &c shall be paid by the persons inhabiting or occupying 
the said lands, &c. respectively, at such times, and in such 
manner and proportions, as the persons making any such 
rates or assessments shall thereby direct and appoint 

3. And whereas there are divers houses, tenements, and 
hereditaments within the said parishes which are let in 
separate apartments, or ready furnished, by which means the 
payment of the parochial rates for such booses may be evaded. 
It then goes on to state, that in such cases the landlords or 
proprietors of such occupations shall be liable. Tenants are 
compellable to pay who occupy furnished houses, or unde 
any similar tenure, where the hindlord is subject to rates and 
taxes, the same to be deducted afterwards by the tenant from 
the landlord's rent. 

4. Ambassadors, or other public ministers of foreign courts 
are not liable, but the lessor, landlord, or owners of houses 
so occupied, are compellable to the payment of the rates, to be 
recovered in the usual way. 

5. Forfeitures incurred by refusing to serve the offices of . 
churchwardens and overseers, and rates not paid, may be reco- 
vered by distress and sale, with costs, 

6. Vestrymen, in number seven or more, may cause actions 
lo be commenced and prosecuted in the name of the collector 
of the rates, or other proper officer, in any of his Majesty's 
courts of law at Westminster, against all persons from whom 
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8. Tliec0lkctM«toWtllMe4«Mii the m mm Ihtj M* 
ccive, BOt Mora thu Uuee-feaee n llie pond. The Ifcasoicr 
or traoovers, oficm, or oerraaU to be allowed far Ibdr aer- 
Tieea aacb aoaa aa tke nid yeatrynen in Ikeir ducretioB shall 
Ihiak proper. 

9. Coilectora a»d trcaaven to accosal at all tines when 
reqaired by the veatryBoa^ or any seTen of thea^ to reader 
lally trae, and perfeet aoooaatBy verified apon their oaiht re> 
af%€ldwdjf of all aMNiies by them receiTed and paid by Tirine 
mi their eald office, and aball pay over aay OMmey reaMuaiag 
IB their bands to saeb person or persons as the said restrysiea. 
or the laajer part of theai preaeat at aay aweti^g shall, by 
writing aader their hands, aotborize and appoint to reeelTe tha 
same. la case of non-eooipliance on the part of aay of the 
said eoUectofs or officers, tbey shall be eonunitled lawfally to 
the eoounoB goal, withoot bail or mainprize, aatil he or they 
ahall hare auide a trae aeeoaat oa oath, and aball havo paid 
aach sama as appeared to be reaiaiBing in their hands^ &a 

10. Yestryown may lawfally make rules and regvlalieBB Ib^ 
dispoaiag of the money that ahall be raised and reeeived far 
the relief of Om poor of the aald pariahea, and for the better 
BMiatenance of them, goTeraing and employiag them, aa to 
them, or any serea of them^ shall appear aaoeasary aad fj(per 
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f Ji^t» and may from time repeal or alter aay of litem ta 'stteh 

I manner as they, or any thirteen or more of them shall think 

proper, all which roles, && shall be of the same force and 
^ effect for the porposes thereby intended, as if the same vera 

enacted in the body of this act ; provided that such roles, 
J orders, and regulations arb mot rbpuonamt to the 

^ hkwn or THIS REALM. 

t li- And be it farther enacted by the anthority aforesaid, that 

: no yestry man, churchwarden, or overseer of the poor for the time 

I being, or any other person appointed by the said vestrymen 

I to any office under or by virtue of this act, shall, during the 

r time of such office, provide, furnish, or supply for his or theilr 

own profit, any goods, materials, or provisions, Ibr or towards 
^ the employment, use, support, or maintenifnee of the poor in 

the workhouse of the. said parishes. 

12. Penalties are set forth on persons who shall buy or 
receive in pawn any cloVhes <Hr apparel from persons in the 
workhouse. 
^ 13. And be it fni ther enacted and declared by the anthority 

aforesaid, that the several laws relating to the office of over* 
seer of the poor, and for the relief and maintenance of the 
poor, shall still continue in force within the said parishes, ex- 
oept where the same are declared to be altered by this present 
ai?t- 

14. The expenses of this act to be defrayed out of the first 
■lonies to be raised by the rates herein before directed to be 
mi^de. 

15. Persons aggrieved may appeal to the Quarter Sessions, 
and it is lawful for the justices there assembled to hear all such 
i^peals, and award reasonable costs to the party in whose &- 
Toar the same shall be determined. Their order to be final 
and condosive. 

16. Persons makiqg distcess for poor's rate not be deemed 
trespassers from any defeat or want of form in the warrant, qr 
km other irregalarity, but the person aggrieved by such ir* 
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IMlfel 

iMtWfcc iiiilii faff«ai*«ri 

r, «r Wy laj slkrr | 
I& 
mifhmmtimml be 
■wUiHerthefcct f— iMfdl, —d — iaftgrwai^ Hkmik to 
hthMmmi knmfjkl w tke CMsty U Mitfcaex. TW 4e. 
fwiiBh Bftj plci4 tW gCMnI inw, wM give Om Act ud 
the if tctii aittcr a cvidcace, ^^1 trial lobe kai Iketcu 
■fM. PfffJMti, ifcieU thejmrj i«d fartkeiB, le to be 
calilM to tieUe cmU, m4 Ue aae lUaU Ue ptoiBtiff 4i«* 
Cfatiaae Ike adies, er beeaae bm ■■iii rf. 

. 19. TVis Act to be com ii d atd aad tokca to be a PkUie 
Act by all jadgea^ jaadces. Ice 



A List 0f the Jtimt Vmirf ^ the PmrUm ^ Si. 
Gik9 im the Fidds amd St, George Bbemubmrgy 18m. 

ST. GILES. 
Rew. Jaaea EmleU Tjler, B.D. Redar, 24, Bedtfaid Sqaare. 
Bt. Hon. LaH Chief Joatiee Beat, 29, BedfbH S^san 

[13 Feb. 1823. 
Hod. Mr. Joatiee P^ 32, Bedford Sqaaie [8 Fek 1823. 
Jobo Soane, Eaq. J3, lincob'a Ian Fidda [11 Feb. 1802. 
William Beckett, Eaq. 75, Gower SUeet [14 Feb. 1805. 

Henry Menx, Esq. 19, Great Rnaaell Street [11 Feb. 1813. 
Lewia G. Dire, Esq. 3, Ta?istock Street [10 Feb. 1814. 
William Harrison, Esq. 45, liocoln's Inn Relds [9 Feb. 181A. 
Henry Borrows, Eaq. 20, Gower Street [11 Feb. 1819. 

Thomas Snmpter, Esq. 10, Thomhangb Street [10 Feb. 1820. 
Richard Latham, Esq. 18, Great RusaellSt. flO Feb. 1824. 
Nathaniel Saxon, Eaq. 39, Gower Street [16 Feb. 1824. 

James Garden, Esq. 24, Bedford Sqnare [10 Feb. 1820. 

Richard Woodhooae, Eaq. 17, Bedford Sqnmre [8 Feb. 1827. 
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John Sliaw, Esq. 28, Oower Street [8 Feb. 1827. 

WUIumi Oldnall Russel, Esq. 14, Gower Street [8 Feb. I827« 
Henry Combe, Esq. 2, Caroline Street [14 Feb. 1828. 

G. B. Williams, Esq. 59, Lincoln's Inn Fields [14 Feb. 1828. 
i. F. Pike, Esq. 30, Bedfonl Square [14 Feb. 1828. 

Jamea Parkinson, Esq. 46, Bedford Square [14 Feb. 1828^ 
William Keeae, Esq. 29, Alfred Place [14 Feb. 1828. 

Joseph Moore, M.D. 9, Lincoln's Inn Fields [12 Feb. 1829. 
Mr. Saronel Remnant, 15, High Street [18 Dec. 1794. 

Mr. John WaddeU, 25, High Street [13 Feb. 1812. 

Mr. Richard Hilhouse, 116, Great Rnssell St [10 Feb. 1814. 
Mr. Joseph Holdswortb, 266, Tottenham Court Road 

[8 Feb. 1816. 
Mr. Waiiam Hughea, 247, Holborn [13 Feb. 1817. 

Mr. George Robinson, 2, Great Queen Street [11 Feb. 1819. 
Mr. William Henry Sa?age, 3Q, Gt. Queen St [16 Feb. 1824. 
Mr. Charles Ward, 164, Drury Lane (10 Feb. 1824. 

Mr. Yeeling Underwood, 8, Great Turnstile [10 Feb. 1825. 
Mr. Andrew George Bachhoffner, 69, Monmouth Street 

[9 Feb. 1826. 
Mr. Samuel P^e, 232, Holborn [8 Feb. 1827. 

Mr. John Doyle, 229, Holborn [8 Feb. 1827. 

Mr. William Parker, 233, Holborn [12 Feb. 1829. 

Mr. Bgerton Cutler, 16, Great Queen Street [12 Feb. 1829. 
Mr. T. O. Hovgh, 7, Tavistock Street [12 Feb. 1829. 

CHURCHWARDENS. 

Mr. George Rogers, 58, High Street. 
Thomas Wakley, Esq. 3d, Bedford Square. 

BLOOMSBURY. 

The Rev. John Lonsdale, B.D. Rectory House 

Right Hon. Lord Tenterden, 28, Russell Sq. [11 Feb. 1819. 

Francia P. Stratford, Esq. Charlotte Street, Bedford Square 

[14 Feb. 18)1. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Esq. 12, Montague Place [10 Feb. 1814. 



[9hh.iaift. 
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J«t« Ucfc, En, Dliyittj S^—c [13Fckl818. 

WillimSaCWry^E^l^YcnM Place [IS Fck ma. 

BsWri Rmj, E^. 10, M«ti«w Pbce [11 Fck 1B19. 

WUliM PMI, Ea^ 59, lUndl S^MTO [lOFckiaW. 

Mu Ball, Ea^. ft, Raaadl Sqaaie [14 FUk ia». 

Jalw GrifiB, Ea^. 31, Bedford FUce [U Fck 18S3. 

Jelw Ravliaaaa, Eaq. 38, Eaaaell Sf aaie [13 Fek 1834. 
8«aael MUh. Ea^- 30. Ruaell Severe [10 Feb. 1839. 

ThoMaa Day, £a^. 28, Moatagae Street [10 Fek 1835. 
JahB Baker, Esf. 66, Torriagtoo Sqaaie [10 Feb. 1835. 

George Maa Barrowa, M.D. 9, MoaUgae Street 

[9 Feb. 1836. 
WillNua GtaoM, Eaq. 34, Rsasel'l Sqaare [9 Feb. 1836. 

Thoana Golobed, Eaq. 83, Great RaaaeU Siraet [9 Feb. 1826. 
Joba MUea, Eaq. 35, Soathamptoa Row [9 Feb. 1836. 

WUIiaiB Flower, Esq. 7, Upper Bedford Plaae [8 Feb. 1837. 
Heary Ellis, Eiq. Britiab Mateaa [14 Feb. 1838. 

Saaael Browa, Eaq. 34» BlooBsbary Sqaare [14 Feb. 1838. 
Bary Hatchiaaoo, Eaq. 53, Raasell Sqaare [13 Feb. 1839. 
Mr. Jamea Hall, 88, Sosthanpton Row [90 Dec 1795. 

Mr. John Meabry, 1, Broad Street [9 Feb. 1816. 

Mr. Tbomas Harria, 53, Great Russell Street [13 Feb. 1818. 
Mr. Heary Laogley, 3, Charlotte Street, Bedford Sqaare 

[11 Feb, 1819. 
Mr. Lake G. Hansard, 10, Bedford Sqaare [8 Feb. 1831. 
Mr. Francis Keysell, 7, Broad Street [13 Feb. 1833. 

Mr. Nicholas Winaland, 44, Great Rnssell St [13 Feb. 1834. 
Mr. John William Willis, 138, High Holbom [12 Feb. 1834. 
Mr. Jamea Hansard, 7, Soutbaaipton Street [10 Feb. 1835. 
Mr. James Donaldson, 8, Bloomsbnry Square [10 Feb. 1835. 
Mr. James Holmes, 13, Montague Street [9 Feb. 1836. 

Mr. James Daries, 8, Plamtree Street [8 Feb. 1827. 

Mr, W. Edwards Caldeco^ 53, Great Russell St. [19. Fab. 1829. 
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CHURCHWABBENS. 
Mr. Thomas Brown, 167, High Holborn. 
Mr. William Mills, 120, Holbora. 

Select Vestries. 

The general odiam into which these irresponsible jootoa, 
Itave fallen since the aggrieved parishioners have viewed thenk 
with inqoisitive jealousy cannot be better illostrated than by. 
noticing some of the abuses connected with them in several , 
districts of the metropolis, as announced in the public papers. 

y St. Andrew's, Holborn, May, J828.— A meeting 
•f the parishioners took place yesterday, when the report of 
the committee appomted to inquire into the expenditure of the, 
parish was received. It stated that Dr. Lushington had given 
it as his opinion that all charges for dinners and refreshments 
as connected with parochial afimirs are illegal. It then alluded 
to the charges made by Mr. Hicks, who, in his double capacity 
of sexton and grave-digger, received legal dues amounting to 
jfSdO, together with various sums for dressing the pulpit, 
<l%giDg graves for the poor, employing men to attend on a 
Svnday, &c. &c. making an additional rent of nearly ^100, 
ovt of which he had to pay <£30 to Mrs. Perrey, the late sex- 
ton's wife. Among the items embodied in the latter sum was 
j0d6 for washing surplices, being «£19 10s. more than was 
paid at the, present moment by the parish of St. Sepulchre.. 
Th^re was also a charge of <£9 for. dog's meat, while the com- 
vitlee had jonly been able to ascertain that not one shilling had 
been paid oo account of such provender. The committee recom* 
asended the discontinnance of all parish dinners, the separation 
of the offices of sexton and grave-digger, and the curtailment of 
all extra fees to Mr. Hicks ; and observed, that the various cir« 
eamstanees which they had to complain of were caused by the 
olieers of the parish being oppointed by the Select Vestry.'* 

** Christchurch, Spitalfields. — An item was charged 
in the parish account of ^80 (1826"^ for carving and gilding 
the legs of the communion table, and a certain other ram was 

E E 2 
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r a cMb to cvfcr Ibca, w thttltW I 

I kwm Tievis; Ifo cleswl wmk vUek wm ftkk §m 
•■t af tbdr mimm fwkela. TWff« vm •■ •t fccr ilefl lar v»> 
furaig yasc* a«M«tng to .fML'* 

St. George, Hanotee Squabs.— The IbRvviB^ cbk 
•r upfiLMif is Ukeo fiM tlw EzwiEcr, S cflf fccr 14&, 
1«8.— ^ Far Mwly half a cortary I have ImJ wU fni 
parachial lales ia IW ahavc paiith; hal hdag a wUam, Ifca 
axfeaae af hriagiag ap a large hmlj aa w iiit atu ae to let a 
parioT tlw haaae I accapy, wlucli is sitaateJ ia IW aaUvari ; 
the fi satire, hawevo', beiag withaal aay pmveawaU aaJ Ike 
tnJkpaatitiaily iacreaaiiiY, I Ibaad it ani to iapeasille to 
pfaeare laJgera wha vaaM toave the mmi aaJ 
latod dariag the viater ■aathi. f , ia ( 
these ia aatharitj iathepsrishto pave the firaal, hat i 
cftel ; aad, ia arder to nmniy the iacraasiag aaiaaac^ I hal 
it paved ol sijr awa eatpemse. Bat jadfs aij sarpriss* whea 
the very aevt tiaM the callactar caaw raaad* I was far tha 
first tiMe ehsrged with a paata^ rmUi Well kaovhi|r that 
tiie parish had aat laid dawa aay paveawa^ evca withia Aajf 
a arilr af aiy resideace m i lent, half a Bile hy 
Beat^-J thaagbt it a aristake, aad ceased iaqairy to he 
at the vestry aa the saljcet; bat the aaawer was, that it 
faite cootrary to vestry etiqaette to liatea to aay < 
aatil all desMads (jast ar aajast) are cssiplied with hj tha 
aalbrtoDate applicaat. The laag periad I had haea % pa- 
rishioaer, aad my aever haviag applied to the vestry befcra^ 
was pleaded as a reasaa why they shaald hear my appeal s 
hat the gemilemen (?) preseat ridieulcd this ; aad althoa^ all 
afher rates were tendered, nolhiiip bat the whale waaU ha 
received. 

CauiideriDg that a volnntary complianee with this graaa 
fraud (far I thiak it natbiag better) waald be estsUishiBg 
their right to farther eztartiaa, I refused payaeat» aad the 
eoBseqaeaee was an execution on my gaadsl I aew < 
dered that I had, at least, establishad 07 right to be 
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ftl the ?eilrj ; but no tiich thing^-they had got the noney— * 
«ad the Tettry-derk, with an air of triumph and seli-importanoe, 
lolnaed to set the appeal down for hearing, alleging that it had 
already been heard. So that I am now left at the iull liberty 
lo go to law with the parish for redress. This, I apprehend, 
never coald have happened bnt in a vestry self elected, and 
irresponsible for their actions, however nefarious ; but as I 
onderstand there are several respectable aud even iitied names 
to be found in the list, I do trust they will disavow all parti- 
cipation in a transaction so disgraceful, and afford me justice 
(not law) at as cheap a rate as it is to be had." 
.. St* Giles, Cripplegate.— -" The resistance to the 
Select Vestry System, now so generally prevalent^ has been 
already productive of the most beneficial results. A striking 
example to other parishes and ministers has just been afforded 
10 that of St. Giles, Cripplegate. The office of evening lec« 
turer having become vacant^ there were no less than ten can-^ 
didates for the situation* A very sensible address from a 
parishioner was suddenly sent round, recommending ^ t|iat an 
eleventh should be put in nomination, and that this should be 
their vicar himself! There were two special grounds set 
forth— 1st. '^ That if the dutie# of the lectureship be neces* 
sary at all, it is incumbent on the vicar to fulfil them. At the 
time of his ordination he declared that he' ' thought in his 
heart he was fully called to the priesthood ',* he professed to 
' receive the Holy Ghost;' and solemnly engaged to be 
' diligent in prayers and in reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
laying aside the study of the wor(d apd the fiesh.' Now the 
dnties of the lectureship either are necessary or they are not* 
If they are not^ we canvi^ do without an evening lecturer, 
the appointment of whom is an indirect reproach on our vicar." 
Secondly, That, of economy ; and a computation was made, that 
the total wnnal amount of the vicar's emoluments firom the 
parish was £2,300. " For this sum'' (continued the address) 
" he, either by himself or deputy, reads prayers and preaches 
(thai ii,redbi) a seriMm of the length of half an hour every 
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Stt&j, aad Mcc m eertiui Mj4mp, as tWj are calM— 
ny tkil ke rea^ nty sMfc acrriccs and scraan ia Ike jcsr, 
aad tkaft he b csflajc^ adilMBeaBhaaraBdaUr, kcia 
tkc^ fo IW aa« af £3;30a caiflajcd tkraagkaal tke jev. 
mctj hmr%, 9r iWce vMe 4ajs aa^ titfce ^aartcra aT aM. 
iWrJaj; aad Im reeetrca Car cack aerrieeaad aeraMMi of oae 
Waraadakalf laag, tke aaai af jTSS. 6b. Itf. alalia^, kcia^ 
•koat Uk valae af ctglit ^aartcn kavca lir erery BiaaCe of 
tiae kc ia cagagcJ. Tkow «ko regularly kear Ike sud acr- 
B8M will ke kest eaiHcil to jadge vkelker ar aot tkcy are 
wartk Ike wmmtj." Tke adikeai was also accofaaicJ ky aa 
ialianliaa Ikal ky Uw« acconliag U Ike arlkle " Offieriaga'* 
ia iiani'f fccfaiafriai/ £«», BO greater sas coaM ke exacted 
tkaa Sa. per kead as Easier ofleriags, Ikougk a mnA larger 
am was gOMrally paid, aad Ikal fiirtker payaKaU were per- 
ladly Tolaalary. (Hker addreaaes were, il is said, ia readi. 
Bess, aad a caaraas ia preparalioa lo support Ikis aoaiiaalioD, 
wkcB talelligeaee waa recctved Ikal Ike vicar kad very wiaely 
agreed to allow a aoai for a leclarer, aad Moreover Ikat ke 
akodd ke ckooen ky Ike pariskiooers. Tkis of coarw baa 
gives Ike greatest satisfoctioa." (Aboeai6er 16lA, 1826] 

St. Gilbs in the Fields and St- Geokgb 
Bloomsbuet.— II is well kaowB Ikal Ike acUon. Rog^a 
versus Tyler, kad for its ol^ect Ike eslabliskiog the rigbt of 
the parbhioaers lo sit ia vestry ; aad wkea Ike order was ob- 
tained to enable tke plaintiff to examine Ike vestry minntea, 
nany discoveries were made aad publisbed, not mocb to tke 
credit of Ike ^ Select" Tke following is copied from tke 
address of tke committee to tke Mrisbiooers, Jane, 182S— 
*' The last vestry clerk was a defonRer to a very large amooBt, 
witbout cue •billing security kaviqg been taken for Ike money 
with which be was improperly entmsted, amd ike whoh trams- 
action concealed by the Seleet, whose pretended abalimct of 
accounts does not make the least allusion lo the great Isnan 
thereby entailed open the parishes.*' 
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** The cash aceoanto daring the tine of the previous vestry 
clerk are in sach a slate, that they cannot be aadited, or even 
vnderstood. The numerous additions of receipts and dts* 
bursements of the poor rates for upwards of two years, ameont- 
iog to ninety thousand pounds, are stitl in pencil marks. ! t 

^ Of three-quarters of a year's receipts and disbursementr, 
there is not a vestige of an account produced ! ! 

** To carry on the defence to the action above alluded to, 
£200 were abstracted from the funds raised for the support of 
the poor, and thus stimulated, the vestry attorney put in by 
singular industry no less than fifUen special pVeas, covering 
A» surface of oneiinndred and seventy-five folios ! These 
the Court of King's Bench on the 25th November, 1828, re* 
duced to less than half, whereby the ** Select" incurred per- 
sonally the needless and vexatious expense to which they re- 
sorted for obvious purposes.'' 

8t. James, Westminster. — Mr. Hobhouse in his mo- 
tion, 28th April, 1829, for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the abuses of Select Vestries, which was agreed 
to after some opposition by Mr, Peel, made the following 
remarks :«— 

, ^ That during ten years the guardians of the poor drew up^ 
their accounts in one room, and audited them themselves in 
another ! Also, that ai^counts were furnished suflkient not 
only to cover the table, hot to fill ap the hollow nnder it,/ 
firom whence, however, very little satis&ction could be derived, 
and it was of little use to appeal to the magistrates, who were 
either vestrymen themselves, or intimate with that body." 

At a meeting of the parishioners at Cauty's rooms, 24th 
Dec 1828, Mr. Fores, the chairman, stated that jffl2 lOhr. 
had been charged the parish for an aeconntant's* teaching the 
clerk of the workhouse how to keep his books ! The yisiting 
the infant; poor at Wimbledon was charged in. 1817 about ^£30^ 
but in 1827 the amount was «£85 ! He and two of his friends 
had paid the very same visit, and the cost had been no more 
than 7s. 6d. £1W per annum was paid to the assistant 
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pttadier twioe 9Hft, owing to mi error ia tfeo aoto of ptrtk* 
lOOBt Amoog oUier abnaei, thero was a ooa oi £^4kfiM 
whkb had not beeo credited in the acoonats, and of tUs the 
▼estry had been brought to admit jf 15,000, lo that earn had 
been already saved to the parish by the exertions of the oooi* 
mittee appointed by the parishioners, &c. 

St. Martin's in the Fields.— We have already al* 
laded to some extraordinary decisions in reference to this pa- 
rish, (vide page 281, ife.) the yestry of which attracted the 
notice of the parishioners and legislature as early as 1741. 
Daniel De Foe wrote a pamphlet abont 1720, entitled ** Pa- 
rochial Tyranny, or the Housekeeper's Complaint agaksi the 
Exactions, &c. of Select Vestries,'' in which he poblished 
a bill of expenses of the vestry of this parish in 1713, which 

containa the following items :— * 

£. $. d. 
** 1713. Spent at many meetings on Tisitations ••• 65 4 

Ditto at taverns with ministers, jasttces, 

oTCrseers, ite 72 19 7 

To clerks paid 10 

Ditto for examining poor 170 16 10 

Boards for graTo-digger 4 2 

Sacrament bread and wine (no bill) 88 10 

Fud towards a robbery ! ! 21 14 

Spent for dinner at Mulberry Gardens ... 49 13 4 

Ditto going to Hicks's Hall about bastard 

diildren « 2 7 

£486 3 i 

1818. Tlie balance chsrged this parish for chnrch- 

wardens' dhmer was •••'"..•. 56 15 

1810. It was 44 10 

1823. Ditto 30 15 6 

1826. Ditto reduced to 14 

which waa handed ofer to Bfr. Cnffoot of the 
parish funds 
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IttT. The iamoant paid was •.... 27 3 6 

Tke ram of jf48. ISs. dd. was paid ta Meaan. Wood and 
Co. for Archdeacon Pott's Sermon on the death of Qoeen 
Charlotte. It appears it did not sell, and the parish was 
robbed to pay the loss. 

6th Janoary, 1813. The sam of £6. was charged and paid 
for a petition of the vestry ligainst the Catholics,—- a most im* 
padent act ; for, althdngh they had a jast right to petition if 
they pleased, they had none to defraad the parish to defray 
the expense. 

St. Mary-la-Bonne.— »'' The committee on the bill to 
reform the cloie Select Vestry of this parish met again yea* 
terday. Sir Thomas Baring was chairman of the committee, 
among whom we observed Mr. Hobhonse, Colonel Freemantle, 
Messrs. Wood and Waithman, Mr. Bernal, and several other 
members, together with Mr. Ross, Mr. G. Smith, now vestry- 
man, and also Colonel Oraham, formerly a vestryman, and 
then of the house of Fanntleroy and Co. of Berners Street 

Among other things, the building of a chapel, and afterwards 
taking a great part of it down to convert it into a chnrch, at 
a great and wasteful expense, was clearly proved. So was 
the paying of the late venerable President of the Royal Aca- 
demy ^800 for a design for a window, which he executed at 
a transparency, the first perhaps he ever thought of painting 
in his life, and the placing of it as a cmUre-piece for the organ ! 
Also the payment of <£300 for a fine group of figares by 
Rossi, for the pediment of the chapel, which were never used, 
and are now lying somewhere aboot the stone yard of the 
parish. 

The best joke was, they had taken a fine gold figure of an 
angel playing on a lyre which had been placed at the top of 
the organ (and as nobody could tell what had become of it^ 
the eottttsel* for the vestry said it had gone to the devil), and 
had placed in lieu of it> under the- anspiees of the^present 
Reverend toeumbent, a* crown* o» « onshiony auppoiied by a 
miire on either side. 
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Gnat ittterest was excited by the following detail of a grand 
perambnlatory dinner which was laid before the committee >— 

<£. 8. d. 

Temporary cdlars and coach hire 14 6 

Ale and Porter 72 12 6 

Hams 20 7 6 

Wine, 39 dozen (468 bottles) 121 1 

Meat, 164i stone, at is. per lb 65 16 

Grocery, cheese, eggs, &c 16 12 5 

Vegetables and lemons 22 14 

Ribband for cockades 23 16 3 

Tablelinen .^ 4 8 11 

Brass cocks and cork screws^ with brushes, &c. 7 17 6 

Earthenware 69 H 5 

Man cook and assistants « • 6 6 

Female assistants and cabbage nets 6 10 10 

Wands and gilding 16 

Penny pieces 2 2 

Waiters .-. 8 

^462 10 

Only a few of these items, amounting to «£86 odd, a|»peared 
in the book under the name of perambulation. All the rest 
were disguised, and entered as provbions for the poor, clothing 
for the poor, furniture, &c. one article charged to the account 
of repairing and cleansing the streets, a very small part being 
for making good damage done to fences, ice. during the day. 

The upholsterer's bill for dressing the church amounted to 
the enormous sum of ^160. 

It seems they had two suits, one for ordinary and another 
for extraordinary occasions, one of cloth and silk lace, the 
other of crimson silk Genoa velvet and gold lace. 

The dresses for the pulpit coat •.•••..•• ^ £320 

Ditto for reading desk •••••• ••• . • • 139 

And for the clerks ^ .m.m.«. » 

£6M 
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Dressing the coromuDion table •••••• 260 

Chairs and kneeling stools •••»••••. 260 

Seven hassocks 108 

Curtains for the organ gallery 93 

Chorchwardens pews - 166 

Among other statements made to the Honse of Commons, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

* The accounts are rendered so intricate, which the vestry 
aodity that for the year 182d a surplus appeared in the ae- 
count in favour of the parish of ^6,000, when in fact there 
was a deficiency of ^21,000, leaving a sum of nearly 
£47^000 unaccounted for ! and next year they borrowed of 
their treasurer, without law, as temporary loans £64,000. 

A few years ago, when money was to he had at 3J and 4 
per cent the vestry refused to obtain it at that rate, and 
thereby pay off a large debt created at a higher interest, be- 
cause the money had been borrowed mostly of vestrymen. 

They were in debt nearly j£600,000 wUen the bill to 
regulate them went to parliament, and they refused to render 
any account of the receipts and expenditure, till Alderman 
.Wood. obtained an order of the house as follows :— 

X, s. 4. 
Amount of rales collected during 9 past 

years 1,442,619 19 6^1 

Expense of collecting 6d. in the pound, 

(the king pays 3dO 20,257 8 4 

Gratuities to officers and clerks, exclusive 

of salaries • 138,477 18 H} 

Provisions for workhouse 76,593 1 9 3j| 

Wine for ditto • 2,854 3 8 

SpiriU for ditto 612 15 6 

Medicine for. ditto ...o. 6,667 9 3 

Mtdioal berba for ditto. ..«.•«..•«...••..•.••. 889 8 . ^ 

Clothes for one year for poor • 3;M8 6 8 
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fitwuL mm mt^ wtimm m ^hk .:-sl jm^b< • on-draper of 

.at too seasitiye 

obably broken by 

ii'wn ' Success to the 

elect parishioners may 

^ ^^A^pM^k^^- Hvrmile yisit to a few 

Mmi m^ihF m ^i*^ 4fA^^ «n ; but sarely no man who 

1 1 his own ^ftomachy can blame 

a\M\\i'^ to smuggle a bill throagh 

, _^ I ve secured tlic^m the full eojoymeni 

with creature c;>in forts/'— ilfominy 

^»^ — Thti fallowing is .stated to be the cost of 

^^^ ^v Church I — 

JP^ jf. s. d. 

,r ground on which it slanJs • 6,696 

onjtractor, 00 account of contract 45,647 1 

.oforesttras 13,909 3 6 

itto for Terra Cotta work 6,248 19 10 
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Baw material for dittos each sncoeedtng 

year (aferage) 2,800 O 

Money for laDaticB 14,831 7 6 

Casoai Poor 137,784 19 7 

Hooey paid for bastard children 32J891 17 6| 

Beaidea the carrent expenaea, it appeara that the pariah ia 
aaddied with a large annuity intereat opon bonda ibr paving, 
church, and other rates amounting to £136,212/' 
(See Examiner, May 4fA, 1828, and February Tai, 1829.> 

St. Paul's, Covbnt Oardbn.— '^ 1817. The pariah paid 
BoordilUoo, aon of a Teatryman, £110 8b. for borying the 
reotor. • • • 

1828. The a«m of £BQ waa taken off the aaoonnl charged 
by Roach, the former yeatry clerk, although he waa warmly 
aopported by Sir R. Bimie and Mr. Halla. 

The feast of eighteen of the pariahionera, with the rector 

at their bead, which took place at Norwood in 1826 is well 

known i^-^" The auditors appointed by the noiHaelect pariah* 

ionera of St. Paul's Covent Garden, to audit the aceouftta ef 

tfi«r defunct Select Veatry, had acarcely commenced their 

labonra yesterday, when they atombled on the following 

entry :— 

^. a» d. 
' 1826, August 1st. Paid chaiae-hire, tnmpikes, 

refreshments, and other expensea on vtaitiiig 

the children at nnrse' .••...' 34 12 6 

Now the auditors, not being sufficiently select to compr^ 

hend how such a sum conid be necessary for viaiting a few 

panper children at Norwood, called upon the yeslry dark, 

(Roach) for an explanation thereof, and he forthwith Air* 

niahed them' with a oeticAer, aa follows : — 

£• i. dm 

' Dinner and deaaert for eighteen gerUUtun •••«•• 9 

Lonon ..«•• ,• 10 

Ten botUea of Bnoeliaa ..^ ,- «.•«• 3 

Two bolUea of Sherry M r t IS 
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Ponch ••••••• 12 

Soda ; 16 

Four bottles of ChMpagne*.... 2 8 

Twelve bottles of Port 3 12 

Five bottles of Sauteme 2 

Ice for wioe , 2 

Rasewateri ...^. ^ 2 

Glass 6 6 

Noyeao • 18 

Teaandcoffee • 17 

Three servant's dinners. ••••••• 7 6 

Waiters 9 

Coach-hire and tarnpikes •••••• 8 11 6 

Grand total .£34 12 6 

The rose water seems to have been had for the purpose of 
bathing the nasal appendage of a worthy woollen-draper of 
the party, whose olfactory nerves are somewhat too sensitive 
for pauper visitations, and the glass was probably broken by 
some gentlemen too zealously knocking down ' Success to the 
Select Vestry System !' What the non-select parishioners may 
say to this expenditure of «£35 in a five-mile visit to a few 
pauper hantlings, remains to be seen ; but surely no man who 
entertains a saffieient respect for his own stomach, can blame 
the ex-Select Vestry for attempting te smuggle a bill through 
parliament, which would have secured them the iiill enjoyment 
of a system so replete with creature comforts/'— -ilfoming^ 
Herald, March, 1828. 

St. Pancras.— The following b stated to be the cost of 
St Pancras New Church >— 

£.. s. d. 
'* Paid for ground on which it stands •••• 6,685 

Ditto contractor, on account of contract 45,647 1 

Ditto for extras 13,909 3 6 

Ditto for Terra Cotta work 6|248 19 10 
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Architecl'ii commission, derk of works, and 

iDcidento 4,307 7 

WarroingaDdveDlilating church 391 11 

Organ 1,067 

Scagliola vork and gilding 897 8 3 

Clock, three hells, and fumitiire 2,743 5 

Communion plate, hibles, prayer-books, and 

consecration 1,004 10 7 

Laying-oat and planting ground 361 O 

Extra works, security given ; 3,000 il 

i»6,280 18 9 

Deduct remission of duties 3,679 11 1 

Grandtotalof this job... je83,701 7 8 

'' These are some of the conseqnences of worshipping and 
adoring God at the public charge.^' 

(See MwmiHg Herald, September, 1828.) 



Rogers t. Tyler, Clerk. 

An intimation has already been given in the 
Preface why I abandoned the intention of pub- 
lishing the details of this important Trial, and 
other matter has been substituted. A short 
notice of it seems, however, indispensable 
in a work intended to form a record of events 
for the future guidance and use of the parish* 
ioners, which I here insert : — 

21st July ld29. (Adjourned Sittings at Nisi Prius in Middle- 
dieses after Trinity Term, before Mr. Justice Janes Parke, 
and Special Jaries.) 
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Counsel for the PlanU\ff^ 
Mr. Campbell^ Mr. Evans, and Mr. Richards* 

Counsel for the Defendant-^ 

The Attorney General Sir James Scarlett, Mr« Patteson, 

and Mr. Thesiger. 

The List of the Jury : 
David Henderson, St. John's Wood ; 
John Strutt, Manor Place, Chelsea ; 
Thomas Boutiffee Shelton, Lisson Grove South ; 
Joseph Jellicoe, Upper Wirapole Street; 
Joseph Shappe, Dean Street, Soho ; 
Alexander Still, Leicester Place ; 
William Stretton, Lisle Street; 
George Stephenson, Oxford Street; 
Charles Tett, Dean Street, Soho; 
Thomas Thornton, Ditto ; 
George Taylor, Litchfield Street ; 
Evan Thomas, Macclesfield Street. 

This was an action formally brought to recover damages of 
the defendant. The Rev. James Endell Tyler, B.D. for an 
alleged assault committed by him upon the plaintiff, Mr. 
George Rogers, in the Vestry-room of the parish of St. Giles 
in the Fields, on tlie 4tti of June 1828, but substantially to 
try the question of the legality of a Select Vestry in that 
parish. 

Lord Tenterden, being himself one of the select vestry of « 
St George Bloomsbury, which by act of parliament is incor- 
porated with St. Giles, declined trying the canse; his place 
was therefore occupied by Mr. Justice James Parke. 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Richards appeared for 
the plaintiff; the Attorney General (Sir James Scarlett) Mr. 
PattesoD, and Mr. Thesiger were engaged for the defendant. 

Mr. Richards opened the pleadings. George Rogers was 
the plaintiff, and James Endell Tyler, clerk, the defendant 
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The dedareiion alleged, that the defendaDl had atnaalled the 
plaintiff ia the Tealry-rooai of the parish of St Giles in the 
Fields, and had turned hin out of that room. The defendant 
pleaded not gnilty, and also a justification, on the groand that 
the plaintiff had no right to be present ; and that nhen desired 
to retire he refused, and that then the defendant turned him 
out. Also, that there existed a select Testry, of which the 
plaintiff was not a member. There were also pleas founded on 
the sepluration of the parish of St George Bloomsbury from 
that of St Giles in the Fields, in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
and their union, as far as concerned the maintenance of the 
poor, in the reign of his late Msjesty : but they were not con* 
aidered by the plaintiff's leading counsel as material. The 
plaintiff replied, that the defendant had committed the assault 
of his own wrong. 

The trial was continued, by adjournment, till ten minutes 
past six on the following day (July 22nd,) when the Jury 
retired, and, after an absence of an hour and a quarter, re- 
turned a verdiet for the plaintiff. Damages 40s. 

The case towards the conclusion excited considerable inte- 
rest, and on the announceroeut of a general verdict for the 
plaintifl^ the majority of the auditors expressed their feelings 
of satisfinction in a manner which is nsually conaidered inde- 
corous in a Court of Justice. 

Attorney far the Plaint\ff-^ 
Mr. Eldred, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square. 

Attorney for the Defendant'^* 
Mr Turner, Bloompbnry Square. 

On the 9th November, Sir James Scarlett moved the Court 
of King's Bench for a new trial, when a rule nut was granted. 
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